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Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We will now hear the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNeil, 
who has an extraordinary grasp of the operations of the Department 
of Defense in all of its aspects. 4 

Mr. McNeil, you have been appearing before the Appropriations 
Committee for a long, long time, and you ‘have seen a lot of programs 
come and go. We have had some overall policy hearings which you 
have, of course, attended in part. You were here with Secretary 
McElroy and testified some at that time. 

We are interested in policy, but we have to come down ultimatelv 
to the matter of dollars and cents and the actual writing of the appro- 
priation bill. 

| see here you have a prepared statement, and we will be pleased 
to listen to it. I have not had an opportunity to read it, but I do 
not have any doubt but that it is a well-documented statement which 
will be most helpful to the committee. I wish that you would just 
proceed in vour own way and we will not interrupt you until you 
have completed your presentation. 

Mr. McNwrm. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I might say that I 
have seldom appeared be fore your committee with such a wealth of 
talent as is sitting around me at the moment. 

Mr. Manon. We have observed the talent. You are very fortu- 
nate to be so well fortified, or monitored, | do not know which. 


(1) 
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Pr hey 
STATEMENT OF AssistANT SrecreTARY OF Derensre W. J. McNen, 


Mr. McNem. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, before 

resenting the usual résumé of the fiscal aspects of the 1960 Defense 

ated. it is believed a discussion of certain special areas may be 
helpful to the committee. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1960 DEFENSE BUDGET 


First, it may be useful to round out previous discussions before this 
committee on the manner in which the 1960 Defense budget was de- 
veloped. It has long been recognized in the Defense Department 
that no one annual budget can be intelligently developed without 
reference to the past and current level of defense expenditures. This 
is one of the important considerations in determining the general 
order of magnitude of the budget for planning purposes because each 
annual budget, essentially, is just one increment of a sustained, long- 
range defense program. 

Serious discussion of the general order of magnitude of the 1960 
Defense budget started last summer. It was thought, then, that in 
view of the upward drift of prices and wages experienced in the previ- 
ous 2 or 3 years, and the increasing cost and complexity of each new 
generation of weapons, the initial budget planning target for 1960 
should be a little higher than the estimated 1959 expenditure level. 
This took into account the many other factors affecting the size and 
character of the defense program, which were discussed before this 
committee by Secretary McElroy and General Twining—such as the 
strength and weaknesses of possible enemies, now and in the future; 
the strength and weaknesses of our major allies around the world; 
the international situation as a whole; and the present and prospective 
state of military technology. It also took into account the general 
economic and fiscal situation in our own country. 

Considering all the various factors affecting the defense programs, 
it was tentatively concluded that a figure of $41% billion in expendi- 
tures—about a billion dollars more than the amount estimated for 
1959—would provide a reasonably good starting point for the de- 
velopment of the 1960 budget. 

In subsequent discussions between the Secretary of Defense and the 
service Secretaries it was decided, as a first approach, to allocate 
$41¥, billion in expenditures among the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Office of the Secretary of Defense as the initial planning objectives 
for basic budget submissions. As a logical point of departure these 
allocations were based on the proportion each service’s expenditures 
bore to the total expenditure estimate for fiscal year 1959. At the 
same time it was agreed that the services could recommend additional 
programs for consideration within the remaining $500 million of the 
tentative expenditure target. It was expected that the total new 
obligational authority requested would approximate these expendi- 
ture objectives. 

This approach was adopted by the Joint Secretaries in an effort to 
encourage all the services to include in their basic budget submissions 
the programs which they considered to be of the highest priority. 
It was expected that any additional programs proposed by each 
service would be of lesser priority and would be considered in relation 
to additional programs proposed by the other services. 
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Karly in October the services and the components of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense submitted their initial budget requests. 
The aggregate of their basic budgets totaled about $41.6 billion in 
expenditures compared with the $41% billion basic budget target. In 
addition, programs, involving another $1.6 billion of expenditures, 
were also submitted as compared with the $500 million set aside for 
such additional programs for all services combined. As a practical 
matter each service considered its own programs of such importance 
as to warrant the allocation of all or most of the $500 million. Thus 
the budgets submitted by the services totaled an estimated $43.2 
billion in expenditures as compared with the $41% billion initial 
planning figure. 

Associated with this $43.2 billion of expenditures, however, was a 
total of about $48% billion in new obligational authority, $42% billion 
in the basic budgets and about $6 billion for the additional programs. 
These totals include amounts for certain programs such as Nike- 
Zeus omitted by the services from both their basic and ‘add-on’ 
budgets. The reason for the wide disparity between expenditures and 
new obligational authority arises from the character of the additional 
programs proposed. Most of the additional programs were in the 
procurement area, involving long-lead-time items for which expendi- 
tures in the first year w ould be very small compared to the total new 
obligational authority involved. By the same token, of course, the 
$48% billion of new obligational authority would have resulted in a 
much higher level of expenditures in succeeding years. 

The point that I would like to make there is that the type and nature 
of the new programs, additional programs proposed, were such that 
they took a considerable amount of new obligational authority in 
1960, but would result in only a limited amount of expenditures in 
the first year. 

Early in the review of the services’ budget requests it became 
apparent that the basic budgets included some programs of lower 
priority than those included in the add-on or augmentation requests. 
Accordingly, it was necessary to consider the budget requests in total 
instead of dealing with the basic and additional requests separately. 

Throughout October and November and the early part of December 
there were numerous program presentations by the services to the 
Secretary of Defense, the Deputy Secretary of Defense and their prin- 
cipal military and civilian advisors, followed by lengthy discussions 
among all the parties concerned. In the later stages of this process 
the major elements of the program and budget were presented to and 
discussed with the President and his advisors. 

An example of the things that I have in mind of that nature is the 
NIKE-ZEUS, which was submitted for about $875 million in the first 
submission of the Army. Later, after some work was done, recom- 
mendations were made that the level be about $700 million and that 
it go into production. This was followed by more study which indi- 
cated it would not be ready for production, but every reasonable effort 
should be made to speed the development and that would take about 
$300 million, which is the amount in the budget today. 

It was through that kind of a process and discussion that the figure 
we submitted came into being. 

In this manner there evolved a fiscal year 1960 budget calling for 
new obligational authority of $41.190 billion including $340 million 
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to be derived by transfers from the revolving funds of the Department 
of Defense; direct obligations of $42.707 billion; and net expenditures 
of $40.945 billion. 

We have prepared for the use of the committee a table (attach- 
ment A) showing amounts, by service, for the initial targets, the 
basic budget submissions, the add-on programs, and the final budget— 
in terms of new obligational authority and expenditures. There is 
also available for use by the committee a summary of adjustme nts 
made to the total initial budget requests of the services—by major 
program element, by appropriation, and by service. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 SUPPLEMENTAL 


It may be useful in rounding out the financial picture of the Defense 
program to cover briefly the principal elements of the fiscal year 1959 
supplemental request for $294.1 million, being transmitted to the 
Congress by the President. The total cost in fiscal year 1959 of the 
classified civilian pay increases authorized by Public Law 85-462, and 
for which funds were not appropriated last year, is estimated at $273 
million. About $112 million of this amount is being absorbed within 
appropriations available to the Department of Defense—including 
the application of $76 million of the funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress in excess of the President’s fiscal year 1959 budget request. The 
remainder, about $161 million, is included in the supplemental budget 
request. (W hile not related to the statutory pay increases for classi- 
fied employees, the committee might be interested in knowing that 
approximately $164 million of wage board increases will also be 
absorbed this year by the Department.) 

The delay in phasing down military personnel to the strength goals 
proposed by the President for the current fiscal year resulted in a 
requirement for an additional $38.6 million to pay for a higher average 
military man-year strength for the Navy and Air Force than had 
originally been funded. 

The Lebanon and Taiwan situations added to the Department’s 
operation and maintenance costs during the current fiscal year. The 
Department will absorb much of these extra costs but an additional 
$40.3 million will be required for this purpose and has been included 
in the 1959 supplemental. 

Also included in the supplemental is about $54 million for other 
increased costs—retired pay; medical care, Nav y; increased Govern- 
ment social security contributions applicable to military personnel; 
and military permanent change of station travel about which the Chief 
of Naval Personnel has informed this committee. 

During Secretary McElroy’s appearance before the committee 
there was some discussion about the utilization of the fiscal year 1959 
funds appropriated by the Congress for certain programs in excess of 
the President’s budget request. The record of your hearings indicates 
that this subject has been explored with each of the service Secretaries 
and Chiefs, but of necessity on a piecemeal basis. For this reason we 
have prepared a table (attachment B) showing the details of such 
transactions for all elements of the Department of Defense. 





ARRANGEMENT OF THE FiscAL YEAR 1960 BupGeT 


Before presenting the financial plan for 1960 it may be helpful to 
the committee if there was a brief discussion of the arrangement of 
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the fiscal year 1960 budget. First, the budget format and changes in 
appropriation structure proposed for 1960 are intended to facilitate 
presentation and consideration of the Department of Defense budget 
on a functional and more uniform basis than in past years. These 
changes do not give the Secretary of Defense any greater or lesser 
authority over the utilization of appropriations for military functions 
administered by the Department of Defense than he now has. 


ESTIMATES, 1960, SHOWING CONVERSION FROM 1959 PATTERN 


For the purpose of showing the relationships between the 1960 and 
the 1959 budget arrangements we have prepared a conversion table, 
copies of which have been furnished to the committee. The 1959 
budget arrangement is shown along the left-hand margin of the table. 
The individual appropriations are grouped by organizational com- 
ponent, that is, Department of the Army, Department of the Navy, 
Department of the Air Force, Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
Interservice Activities. 

(The table may be found backing this page.) 

The 1960 arrangement is shown across the top of the table. Here, 
all the appropriations of the Department of Defense are grouped 
under five main functional headings: ‘‘Military Personnel’’; ‘““Opera- 
tion and Maintenance’’; ‘“‘Procurement”’; ‘‘Research’’; “Development, 
Test and Evaluation”; and “Military Construction.” There is also a 
sixth grouping covering the revolving and management funds of the 
Department of Defense. 

The new groupings emphasize the functional rather than the 
organizational aspects of the Department of Defense budget, while at 
the same time maintaining the separate appropriations for each of the 
organizational components of the Defense of Defense. The summary 
tables which appear as the first few pages of the subcommittee print 
of the Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1960, follow this 
arrangement. 

There are, however, some changes in the content of individual 
appropriations : 

First, one of the improvements urged by the committee has been 
adopted—namely, to differentiate more clearly between procurement 
on the one hand and researe th, development, test and evaluation on the 
other. For the most part the changes of accomplish this result repre- 
sent decreases in the estimates for the procurement type appropria- 
tions and corresponding increases in the estimates for the more com- 
prehensive research, development, test and evaluation appropriations. 
To the extent that amounts associated with development, test and 
evaluation remain in the procurement appropriations they are to be 
identified as separate budget activities. 

Second, another important change is the consolidation of 10 Navy 
operation and maintenance appropriations into a single new appropria- 
tion. This change will place the operation and maintenance appro- 
priations of the Navy on the same basis—and give the Navy the same 
flexibility—that the Army and Air Force have had for the past several 
years. 

Third, as a logical result of the functional approach, separate appro- 
priations for the civilian components, consistent with the new arrange- 
ments, are proposed. 
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Fourth, is the establishment of three procurement appropriations in 
the Air Force—‘‘Aircraft procurement,” ‘‘Missile procurement,” and 
“Other procurement’’—in place of the existing two. The principal 
result achieved by this change is to include in any one of these appro- 
priation accounts the funds for all major hardware related to any 
specific weapon system. For example, funds for launchers and 
ground handling equipment for missiles will be in the same appro- 
priation as the missiles themselves. 

Fifth, inasmuch as the Office of Public Affairs is an integral part of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, it is proposed that the separate 
account for this Office be discontinued and the activities previously 
financed thereunder be merged with the appropriation “Salaries and 
expenses, Secretary of Defense.”’ 

The language changes which are recommended in the President’s 
budget for these appropriations are for the purpose of accommodating 
the changes in budget structure and providing greater uniformity. 
They are not intended to enlar; ge any of the authority of the existing 
language. 


OBLIGATION PLAN FOR GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUND APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to place in the record at this point the 
Department of Defense financial plan for fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection it will be placed in the record at 
this point. 

(The table referred to may be found on facing page.) 

It may be useful to the committee to restate the purpose of the 
financial plan and to explain the general arrangement of the columns. 
The Department of Defense financial plan brings together in one table 
a presentation of all the financial resources available to the Department 
of Defense for obligation and commitment, and the planned applica- 
tion of these resources. 

If the obligational program for fiscal year 1959 is carried out as 
projected, we would expect to enter fiscal - ir 1960 with a total 
unobligated balance of $6,567 million (col. 5) 

Column 6 shows the new obligational matieaiky in the bill currently 
being considered by the committee, and in the case of military con- 
struction the amounts proposed for later transmission. Column 7 
shows the amount—$340 million—recommended in the President’s 
budget to be provided by transfer from the stock funds of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in lieu of new appropriations. Other amounts shown 
in this column represent transfers among appropriations relating to 
changes in appropriation structure and, accordingly, are ‘‘wash”’ 
transactions which have no effect on the total. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give a very simple example to illustrate? 

Mr. McNett. The $340 million, the net amount in column 7, 
ae. derived from transfers from the stock funds and is all applied 
to the military personnel accounts. They are the first four entries in 
that column—military personnel, Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Force. 

Now, down under ‘‘Procurement’’—and that is the third bracket 
down—you will find ‘Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army— 
minus $10 million’. Under the fourth bracket down “Research, 
development, test, and evaluation,’”’ you will find ‘‘Research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation, Army—plus $10 million.” This trans- 
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action simply reflects the transfer of $10 million from procurement to 
R.D.T. and E. and is completely offsetting. 

Next, ‘Aircraft and related procurement, Navy $3.5 
million”’; “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy—minus 3900, 000”; and 
soforth. All of these minus figures will total exactly the amount of the 
plus figures in this column, washing each other out, thus having no 
effect on the total. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your transferability creates a negative insofar as 
the funds are concerned. 

Mr. McNew. Another good example is under ‘‘Military construc- 
tion’’ where you have a minus $6,786,000, near the bottom of the sheet, 
and just below an entry of $6,786,000 plus. 

Column 8—anticipated reimbursements from military assistance 
program orders—is necessarily incomplete since there is no firm basis 
at this time for determining either the value or distribution of the 
bulk of such orders that may be received by the military departments 
next year. The $100 million which is shown in column 8 reflects 
orders financed by repayments against credit sales to foreign coun- 
tries and by such funds to be carried over into 1960. 

Anticipated reimbursements from sources other than the military 
assistance program—amounting to a total of $1,579 million—are 
shown in columns 9 and 10. Approximately $1,100 million of this 
amount represents reimbursements arising from intrade »~partmental 
transactions, which serve to increase the apparent total resources 
shown on the books as available for obligation. The reason for this 
is that amounts covered by such transactions are concurrently treated 
as direct obligations by the ordering service or appropriation, and as 
reimbursable “obligations by the service which performs the work or 
procures the articles. 

The next column, 12, shows the anticipated recoveries of prior-year 
obligations, in the amount of $275 million, resulting principally from 
possible contract cancellations and reductions. 

Taking all these resources into account (recognizing that about $1.1 
billion represents reimbursements eices from intradepartmental 
transactions), the total obligational availability would amount to 
$49,681 million, as shown in column 13. Based on this gross avail- 

ability, the planned apportionment program would inclu de: $42,707 

million for direct obligation for service account (col. 14); $310 million 
(shown in col. 15) for the unobligated portions of procurement trans- 
actions covered by letter contracts—which are akin to obligations, 
even though they cannot be recorded as such under the criteria estab- 
lished by section 1311; $1,713 million for obligations against custo- 
mer orders (col. 16); and $4,165 million for commitments (col. 18). 
Planned apportionments for 1960 therefore total $48,895 million 
(col. 19). 

On the basis of this program, the total unobligated balance at the 
end of fiscal year 1960 would be $5,261 million, as ‘show pn in column 25, 
including $779 million of anticipated reimbursements that will not 
have been collected by June 30, 1960 (cols. 27 and 28) 

Of the total unobligated balance, $4,475 million (cols. 21 and 22 
is expected to be legally committed on June 30. That is, firm pro- 
curement and construction directives will have been issued and 
contracts and spare parts provisioning will be in various stages of 

negotiations, but the transactions involved will not yet have pro- 
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gressed to the point where they meet the statutory definition of 
obligations. The remaining $783 million (shown in col. 23) would 
not be apportioned during fiscal year 1960, but would be reserved for 
subsequent obligation for such things as shorter leadtime components 
and completion costs. 

One final word concerning the level of unobligated balances pro- 
jected for the end of fiscal year 1960. As I stated earlier, we have 
no firm basis at this time for the inclusion of anticipated reimburse- 
ments that may be received from the military assistance appropriation 
for fiscal year 1960. Consequently, the figures shown in the financial 
plan, including the unobligated balances at the end of 1960, are 
subject to some upward adjustment to reflect the effect of the 1960 
military assistance program. 

I would like to emphasize that point. We are going into fiscal 
year 1960 with $6.6 billion unobligated. This table shows that we 
are going out of the year with $5.3 billion unobligated. That is not 
quite a correct statement—standing alone, because some time later 
this fall we will receive some military assistance orders from the 1960 
program, some portion of which will be unobligated at the end of 
fiscal year 1960. As soon as we know what that may be, this table 
and plan will be revised and the $5.261 billion in column 25 will be 
adjusted upward. It could be as much as $300 million or $400 
million. I did not want to leave the impression that we were coming 
down quite so fast as this table might seem to indicate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From your statement it is safe to assume it would 
be an addition and not a deduction in any event? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. McNeil, do you have any idea how much of 
the $6 billion in column (5) is attributable to the military assistance 
program at the beginning of 1960? 

Mr. McNet. At the beginning of 1960? 

Mr. Lipscoms. So we can get a fair comparison between the $6 
billion total and the $5 billion that you say you will end with. 

Mr. McNetu. This will not be precise because I do not know how 
many orders we will get during 1960, but if you will notice columns 
(3) and (4), sir, there we show that we have orders on hand for which 
deliveries will not have been made by June 30, 1959, and for which 
we anticipate collections in the future. Column (3) shows one class 
of business, $1.364 billion for military assistance orders. The $523 
million in column (4) relates to intradepartmental-type transactions, 
but there is $1.364 billion of orders from the military assistance 
program on which we will not have made delivery or received pay- 
ment. We consider that an asset, an anticipated reimbursement 
some time in the future. 

Mr. SHepparp. Proceed with your presentation. 

Mr. McNet. Then the next to the last column shows the orders 
which at the end of the year would not be delivered. To that you 
would add the $300 million or $400 million from the 1960 military 
assistance program. So we are just about at the regular level of 
undelivered business for military assistance. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Is it fair to say that column (3) and column (27) 
would be the basis for comparison? 
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Mr. McNet. Yes, except that in column (27) when we add the 
business we receive during this coming year it may approximate the 
same total we went into the year with. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM CONTENT OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET 


Mr. Chairman, there is available for insertion in the record at this 


point a set of tables which provide further detail on the fiscal year 
1960 budget. 


(The tables referred to follow:) 
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Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, summary by service, 
fisca lyears 1951-60 


{Millions of dollars] 


Available for expenditure 


FISCAL YEAR 1951 


Unexpended balance, July 1, 1950..........--------- 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability -__- 
Transfers, net = 


Equals total available 
Less: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) 


Lapsed funds --- 


Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1951-_--- 


FISCAL YEAR 1952 
Plus: 

New expenditure availability -- 

Transfers, net a 
Equals total available- -_-_- 
Less: 

Expenditures, actual (combined statement) 


Lapsed funds.------- ia pie W aed nara s aati 


Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1952- 


FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Adjustments to unexpended balance brought for- 


ward 2 
Equals revised unexpended balance broug! 
forward. 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability 
Transfers, net - -- 
Equals total available 
Less: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement 
Lapsed funds 
June 30, 1953 


Equals unexpended balance, 3 


FISCAL YEAR 1954 


Adjustment to umexpended balance brought for- 
ward 3 ; : seh 


Equals revised unexpended balance brought 
forward ead 


Plus: 
New expenditure availability 
Transfers, net 
Rescissions 





Equals total available. - 
Less 


Expenditures, actual (combined statement) 
Lapsed funds 


Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1954 


FISCAL YEAR 1955 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability_. 
Transfers, net 
Rescissions. - 


Equals total available- -- 
Less: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) - _. 
Lapsed funds.. ; : 


Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1955... 
Memo anticipated reimbursements from undelivere¢ 
MAP orders... 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 16. 
38005—59—>pt. 2 2 


i 














Total Army Navy 
| 
| 
| | 
9, 854 2, 436 3, 584 | 
48, 179 19, 282 12, 396 
: O4 84 
58, 033 21, 813 16, 064 
19, 772 7,478 5, 584 | 
115 31 | 67 
38, 145 14, 304 | 10, 413 
60, 494 21, 633 16, 088 
—2 —24 +30 | 
98,638 | 35,913 | 26,31 | 
38,972 | 15,708 | 10, 161 | 
322 93 | 138 
19, 344 20,113 | 16, 232 
178 180 | —3 | 
59, 522 20,292 | 16,229 
47, 028 .232 | 12, 651 
(i 7 | —96 | 
- -—+— | ——__-—_-___-| 
106, 550 | 28, 784 | 
| 
43, 711 16,337 | 11,878 | 
573 162 | 250 | 
62, 267 17, 302 16, 656 | 
—11 —95 | —14 
—_ _ - en | — — _ 
62, 152 7,207 | 16, 642 | 
34,507 | 12,947] 9, 372 | 
—174 138 —5O 
— 535 —285 —250 
95, 950 29, 731 25, 715 
40, 336 12,910 | 11,293 
| 527 189 | 118 
55, O87 16,631 | 14,305 
29, 728 7, 660 9, 766 
—68 —210 —8 | 
—1, 050 —800 —225 | 
83, 698 23,282 | 23,838 | 
35,532 | &, 899 9, 733 
2, 804 1,724 | 735 
45, 362 | 12, 658 13, 370 | 
1 (4, 178)! (902)! (245) | 


Air 
Force 


3, 523 


15, 816 
62 

19, 702 
6, 349 
18 


13, 335 


22, 244 
+76 


35, 655 | 


12,711 | 
89 


22, 855 | 


1 


22, 856 


20, 596 
—173 | 


43, 279 


15, 087 
118 | 


28, 074 | 


39, 479 
15, 668 
155 | 


23, 655 


11, 637 | 
250 
—25 


35, 517 
16, 407 | 





(3, 031) '-- 


326 | 


OSD 
and 
inter- 
service 
activities 


1, 026 
464 


65 


496 


666 
—100 
1, 062 


494 
19 


549 
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Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, summary by service, 
fiscal years 1951-60—Continued 


{Millions of dollars] 











OsD 
Air and 
Available for expenditure Total Army Navy | Force inter- 
| | } Service 
| activities 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability__.__- | 33,937 7, 849 9, 648 15, 772 667 
Transfers, net ---..-- seas —816 750 | —66 —85 +85 
Rescissions - - ah cece |} —1,658 —700 —503 —455 | 
Equals total available...........-...---- ‘ 76, 825 | 19, 057 22, 450 34, 016 1, 301 
Less | | 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement)_.....| 35, 791 8, 702 | 9, 744 16, 749 596 
Lapsed funds-__--...-.--. S sedtabedoertigiidie ai atcnahaiae 2, 544 479 | 320 178 | 266 
Equals unexpended balane, June 30, 1956 ss 38, 490 8,576 | 12 386 17, 089 | 439 
Memo anticipated reimbursements from undelivered 
Tey ae Fis bisa aot letbenibnes custom pabaiaets | (2, 642) (572 (220)| (1, 850) | 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 
Plus: ee | 
New expenditure availability.................-- 36, 742 7,901 10,478 | 17,697 |} 666 
Nn ae —114 | —169 —49 | +81 | +23 
Rescissions........-- Sieslickeeegs ese iocarinnna sp cssaccginae tr —718 —467 | —201 —50 : < 
Equals: Total available_.................. a 74, 400 15,842 | 22613 34, 816 | 1, 128 
Less: | | 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) | 38,439 9,063 | 10,398 | 18,363 615 
Unobligated balances withdrawn_-_--.--- salar | 1,301 | 476 | 377 | 138 | 309 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1957__- 34, 660 6,303 | 11,838} 16,316 | 204 
Memo anticipated reimbursements from undeliv- | 
ered MAP orders--- sielninieislpeies ; . (2, 252) (649 (229) | Th Beh iaatarcuas 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 | 
Plus: | | | 
New expenditure availability__---_- sciaioleateeske 37, 330 8,128 | 10,693 17,731 | 777 
TYORSIGSTIE . . occ nn can Seats kiss $e Seikt altos pale | —45 —455 | —190 | al 
Equals total available___--_- ic Sees fe ‘ 71, 345 13,976 | 922.341 | 34,047 981 
Less | 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) -- - -- 39, 062 | 9,051 | 10, 906 | 18, 435 | 669 
Unobligated balances withdrawn_-_--- : a 199 | 40 | 43 96 | 19 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1958___.. 32, 085 4,885 | 11,392 15, 516 | 293 
Memo anticipated reimbursements from undeliv- 
OGG Pe ORIG: nceas ccaus chiabuaacesntewnns | (2, 232) (1, 080) (262) RO) anniniw asus 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 (ESTIMATED) | 
Plus: | | 
New expenditure availability _......._- ‘a 41, 378 9, 667 | 11, 830 18, 608 | , 273 
Proposed supplementals i 294 52 | 128 109 6 
Transfers, net -. ........- : —56l | —375 —160 |------ —26 
Equals total available ---....._-- ah ST 73, 197 14, 228 23, 189 34, 233 | 1, 546 
Less: | | 
Expenditures Be iat oar aes 40, 800 9,165 | 11,472 18, 993 1,170 
Unobligated balances withdrawn ae eee ieae 103 21 41 38 3 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1959__- 32, 294 5, 042 11, 676 15, 202 | 374 
Memo anticipated reimbursements from undelivered 
MAP orders_-. jGbeee (1, 592 (740 (309) | (544) ‘i 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 (ESTIMATED) | 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability, basic request 39, 627 9, 185 11, 207 | 17, 817 1,418 
New expenditure available for later transmission 1, 563 372 253 | 915 23 
Transfers, net 340 200 — 9%) — 50 
Equals total available 73, 144 14, 399 23, 046 33, 884 1, 815 
Less 
Expenditures bs . : 40, 945 9, 264 11, 596 18, 675 1, 410 
Unobligated balances withdrawn $ ] 4 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1960 32, 195 5, 135 11, 447 | 15, 209 405 
Memo anticipated reimbursements from undelivered 
DRE CUR k Soca ncicn'e ton ‘ a 4 (1, 424 (307) (137) (45 


reflect change in accounting procedure throughout Government in handling of Econ- 
’ } 1 


ion of certain appropriations from ‘‘military’’ to ‘civil functions.”’ 


million anticipated fiscal year 1950 MAP orders, not distributed by service. 





NOTE Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 
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[MILITARY FUNCTIONS 


Department and Appropriation 


(1) 
REVOLVIV> AND MANAG! EMENT FINTS 








Acq., “ehabilitation | & Rental of Wherry Act Housing, 


Defense Housing, Amy 
Defense Housing, Navy 
Laundry Service, Naval Academy 
Army Stock Fund 
~ Wavy Stock Fund 
Marine Corps Stock Fund 
Air Force Stock Fund 
Army Industrial Fund 
~ Wavy Tndustrial Fund 
Air Force Industrial Fund 
Army Management Fund 
Navy Management Fund 
Air Force Management Fund 
Navel Working Fund 
Consolidated Working Funds, Army 
Consolidated Working Funds, Air Force 





TOTAL - Revolving and Management Funds 


TOTAL - DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE (Excl. Military Constr.) 


Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy 
Department of the Air Force 
Office of Secretery of Defense 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
Military Construction, Army 
Military Construction, Navy 
_ Military Construction, Air Force 
Advanced Research Projects Agency: Construction 
Military Construction, Army Reserve 
Military Construction, Naval Reserve 
Military Construction, Air Force Reserve 
Military Construction, Army National Cuard 
Military Construction, Air National Guard 
Loran Stations, Department of Defense 
Olympic Winter Games, Department of Defense 
Construction, Alaska Communication System, Arny 
Military Construction, Foreign Countries, DOD 
Access Roads, Department of Defense 
Family Housing, Department of Defense 


TOTAL - Military Construction: 
Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy 
Department of the Air Force 
Office of Secretary of Defense 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


GRAND TOTAL - DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy 
Department of the Air Force 
Office of Secretary of Defense 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 









New Obligational Ava 





















Unexpeaded Proposed Supplem 
Balance Appropriations Civilian + Ot 

Carried Into and Re- noe Yanan a 
FY 1959 appropriations y q 


ome aa 
356, 330 
52, 626 - 
248, 066 “ 
186, 047 - 
166, BOO - 
82,113 - 
521, 296 - 
16,256 - 
14,175 : 
5,895 
130 
8, 992, 859 
11, 368, 227 
17, 887, 224 
1, 372,917 
















553, 324 236, 250 











505,174 303, 000 
1, 927,872 785,000 
56, 786 20, 000 
















4, 884, 7 9, 229,109 26,676 
11, 391, 622 11,671,227 52, 264 
15,515,69% 18,672, 224 80, 972 

292, 626 1,392,917 1,113 


32,084,734 | 40,965,477 













lementals 
Other Re- 
quirements 


25,000 
75,212 
7,828 
5,000 





, 


25, 000 
15,212 
a7, 


tional Availability FY 1959 


| 


a a ol ee 


ss 
t - 
437,496 
158,978 
-63, 848 
| -131,771 

+ 

| 














437,496 
158, 978 
-63, 848 
-119, 753 


9,482,031 
11,654, 681 
17, 932,176 
1,247, 260 






236, 250 
303, 000 
785, 000 
32,018 


9, 718, 281 
11,957,681 
18, 717,176 

1,279,278 












Department of Defense 


FY 1959 - 1960 







Other 
Transfers 


750 

50 

-375, 000 
~136, 0001 

-25, 000 
“15,000 | 


-375, 750 
-160, 450 






-561, 741 









-375, 750 
-160, 4 50 


“254541 





(Thousands of Dollars) 


Total 
Available 
for 
Expenditure 










13,437, 749 
22, 380,679 
31, 519, 998 
1,457,558 





789, 57% 
808, 174 
, 712,872 


14, 227, 323 
23,168,853 
34,232, 870 
1,545, 362 










ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES AND AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR EXPENDITURE, BY APPROPRIATION TITLE 


Estimated 


Expenditures 


FY 1959 


8,778, 800 
11,119,000 
17, 793, 300 

1,119, 306 


38, 810, 406 


11,472, 000 
18, 993, 300 
i. 169, 700 


























Est. Unobl. 
Balance 
Withdrawn 3 
or Restored(+ 


Estimated 
Unexpended 
Balance 
Carried Into 











48,677 
453 
415 

60 
541,540 
246, 330 

42,626 

273, 066 

180, 047 

141, 800 

53,113 

-Lok 





1,015,890 
7,056 
9,675 

s ‘. 















-101, 310 

















11,676,103 
15, 201, 823 
373, 853 











f Defense 
ABLE FOR EXPENDITURE, BY APPROPRIATION TITLE 
L190 


of Dollars) - 
Tota! . +6 ” Est. Unobl. Estimated 
veilable Estimated Balance Balance aeanatan 
for Expenditures| Withdrawn (- ant Withdrawn (°) 
Pxpendi ture FY 1959 jor Restored(+ or Restored 
J 4 on 0 Jun 1 FY 19 on 0 Jun 19 


a Pa ae oe) |) |) om to a 


meh cesses enema 


42,000 
-320 
=i | 
48 
-281, 000 
~10, 000 
-15,000 
-25, 000 
6,000 
10, 006 
29,000 





4g, 59 
5, 600 
4, 500 
1, =~ 


0, (75, 800 9, 185, 000 , , 8, 959, 950 
11,119,000 1 11, 206,775 ’ 5 11,295,000 
17,793, 300 17,817,200 17,616, 800 
1,119, 306 1, oe 1, 365, 006 


694, 311 427,311 


683,518 392, 518 
2,406, 872 , O4 a | _1,365,872 


31,611 


20, 000 
3, 500 
BBE 





49,449 
3,430 
4OT 





189, © 57h 

oR Th ’ ’ 372,000 
), 712, 872 253,000 
"68, 915,000 

38, 804 "38,4 23, 200 23, 200 61,610 
. 199, 424 


een || ei as. | a] | 


4, 227, 323 9,165,000 

23,188,853 | 11,472,000 1 breraes | 287000 - 5,134, 820 

4,2 32,870 18 993, 300 15, 201 - a ne , , 88h ll, 596,000 ~3,479 11,446, 323 
45, 362 1,169, 700 373,853 Lua, 025 Vaik’878 _ ae 15, bon 873 


38005 O -59 (Face p. 23) No.2 
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EFAD-356 
13 February 1959 
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[ MILTTARY FUNCTIONS 7 


Department and Appropriation 





MILITARY PERSONNEL 

Military Personnel, Army 
Military Personnel, Navy 

litary Personnel, Marine Corps 
Military Personnel, Air Force 
Reserve Personnel, Army 
Reserve Personnel, Navy 
Reserve Personnel, Marine Corps 
Reserve Personnel, Air Force 
National Guard Personnel, Army 
National Guard Personnel, Air Force 
Retired Pay, Department of Defense 


TOTAL - Military Personnel 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Cperation and Maintenance, Army 

Operation and Maintenance, Navy 

Operation and Maintenance, Air Force 
Operation and Maintenance, Army National Guard 
Operation and Maintenance, Air National Guard 


National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army 
Operation & Maintenance, Alaska Communication System, 
Salaries and Expenses, Secretary of Defense 
Claims, Department of Defense 
Contingencies, Department of Defense 
Operation and Maintenance, Olympic Winter Games, DOD 
Salaries * Expenses, Court of Military Appeals, DOD 
Aircraft and Facilities, Navy 
Civil Engineering, Navy 
Marine Corps Troops and Facilities 
Medical Care, Navy 
Naval Petroleum Peserves 
Navy Personnel, General Expenses 
Ordnance and Facilities, Navy 
Service-Wide Operations, Navy 
Service-Wide Supply and Finance, Navy 
Ships and Facilities, Navy 
Office of Public Affairs: Salaries and Expenses 
Preparation for Sale or Salvage of Military Property, 
Preparation for Sale or Salvage of Military Property, 
__ Preparation for Sale or Salvage of Military Property, 
Miscellaneous Expired Accounts, Army 
Miscellaneous “xpired Accounts, Navy 
Miscellaneous Expired Accounts, Air Force 
Ships' Stores Profits, Navy 


Arny 


Arty 
Navy 
A.F. 


TOTAL - Operation and Maintenance 


PROCUREMENT 
Procurement of Equipment and Missiles 
Aircraft and Related Procurement, Navy 
_ Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy 
Procurement of Ordnance and Ammunition, Navy 
Procurement, Marine Corps 
Airccaft Procurement, Air Force 
_Missile Procurement, Air Force 
Other Procurement, Air "orce 
Aircraft, Missiles % Related Procurement, Air Force 
Procurement Other Than Aircraft and Missiles, Air Force 
Construction of Ships, MSTS, Department of Defense 


TOTAL - Procurement 





RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, T2ST AND EVALUATION 
Research, Development, Test and Evaluation, Army 
Research, Development, Test and Fvaluation, Nevy 
Research, Development, Test and Evaluation, Air Force 
Salaries and Expenses, ARPA, Department of Defense 
Emergency Fund, Department of Deferse 
United States Scientific Satellite 








TOTAL - Research, Development, Test and Evaluation 

















Unexpended 

Balance 
Carried Into 
FY 1959 


and Re- 


3,175,961 
2, 385, 720 
635,692 
3, 923,073 
222,759 
90,098 
23, 760 
53, 746 
342, 093 
249,935 
640, 000 


11, 742, 837 


860, 977 3,078,208 
1,018, 971 4,053,975 
100 300 
1,123 5,500 
2,794 15,600 
562 16,520 
1,270 30, 000 

7 380 

980, B64 837, 86! 
33,159 125,554 
42, 72k 173,117 
5,005 9,598 
318 1,683 
11,401 85,440 
155 149,850 
29, 874 118, 985 
19, BA2 309,637 
206, 032 780, 408 
L 417 

2,476 | . 
1,009 | - 
2,299 - 
1,582 > 
12, 766 - 
213 - 
1,850 8, 800 


9, 881, dhe 


1,669, 330 
2,033,795 


2,069, 400 

502,535 

25, 000 

, 43,475 

2,220, 020 

15, 263, 563 

337, 735 498,700 
306, 03 821,285 
490,914 743, 000 
81,956 520, 000 
- 150, 000 

32, 829 . 
1,250,039 2,732, 985 







Appropriations 


appropriations 








Pay Increase 


129,95 


97 


9,100 
9,904 
9,81 


28, 904 












New Obligational Availability 
Proposed Supplementals 
Civilian 


Other Re- | 
quirements 


ESTIMA’ 
ty FY 
Ty 
6 
17 
13' 
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Department of Defense 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES AND AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR EXPENDITURE, BY APPROPRIATION TITLE 






































ri Est. Unobl. | Estimated | New Obligatl 
Balance Unexpended Z iati 
: \ Appropriatio 
Withdrawn (- Balance PP a 
nt or Restored(+) | Carried Into — sa 
at ie 7 appropriatio 
30 Jun 1959 FY 1960 PProp 
peepee 1 
) (11) 12) 1 
dain At 
- -9, 437 
o 22 27 
‘ 23, 
175 
-10,275 
- 7(% 
-3, Tia 
- -550 
AA - 
ds 
-56,1 
| | | 
x l ,977, 272 3,100, O | +1, 32¢ 2,000 | ‘ 3, 
. , 303, 
| 
2% 4 , , 144, ? 4,214,000 | - 34, OO eo, ] 4,250, 
= o © o e 146 
160 
« | is 169, 
> - | Loo | Pal - j 
, »19 x ae 4 dy 
’ | . , 
a ¥ ae %) | 19,1 | - 2; 4 20, 
l \ | 15, 4O ‘ 3 16, 
. + | > “x 2 | 30 
2 | } | ; 
E | | . 
| | 
very | 4 uf 
8 > | 7 000 | 4.719 257,013 | 
29 162,445 | 132, OO +75 31,203 | 
| | } ‘ z ; 
l | l «x ] x 44, 31) | 
, 2 28 , OX +9,1C 13, I 
- , > oO i a 42) | 
- 19, 473 | 7, 30 +06 3 12,33 | 
| 9 c | 
x +, OFF 7,251 159, 000 -6 , OX m, 251 | 
4X y o 121, 00C +1, 964 34,5 | 
163 25, 34 327 , OX - 18,231 | 
) . 100, 4x 1,006,440 | 196, OO -5, 000 05, 44 
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- | 4 o 
j ~Y 7 
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E, BY APPROPRIATION TITLE x 








or Restored(+) 
































Estimated 
Unexpended 
Balance 

Carried Into 
FY 1960 





















a ae 


New Obligational Availability FY 1960 Total Est. Unobdl. 
Available Estimated Balance 
Appropriations Other for Ex 
penditures| Withdrawn (-) 
and Re- Transfers Total Transfers Expenditure or Restored(+) 












200,000 | , 514,063 
75,000 | 2,551,700 
15,000 | 611, 900 
50,000 7 3,564, 000 

- 202, 000 




















&, 067,231 
230,093 






<1 88, 000 104, 462 
- | 24, 300 28, 245 
a 5h, 000 61, 506 

58, 690 







731, 517 


Dat 


3, 920, 880 
2, 803, 192 





340,000 | 11,964, 92% 

























-7,507 5,145, 862 
22, 400 168, 400 


93, 372 






1,156 
2,674 

682 
3,270 


4o 















257,013 252,454 
31,203 202983 
44, 311 3, 828 
13,563 13, 863 






























427 
12,836 
54,251 
34,557 
18,231 

205, 440 
50 


421 
12, 836 
53,837 





1,209, 000 
2,055,000 
1,771,000 

516, 000 
162,000 
662, 500 

__ 1,176,200 

76, 300 
5,117,100 
1,191, 800 
1,000 















150,000 


351,134 6,515 | 1,046, 515 
331, 882 970,920 | - 970, 920 
475,854 5 1103, 900 - | 1,149,900 
259, 700 ae = 455, 000 
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Mr. McNett. The first table provides a comparison of new obliga- 
tional authority, direct obligations, and expenditures for the 3 fiscal 
years 1958-60 by functional areas. For our own convenience—and 
we hope that it will be of benefit to you—we have broken down the 
figures between what might be called operating costs and capital costs. 

The second summarizes the same data by organizational units of 
the Department of Defense. The next table provides a summary of 
new obligational authority, direct obligations, and expenditures by 
both functional area and organizational component for fiscal year 
1960. The following two tables provide the same information for 
fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1958. 

The next table provides a running account of unexpended balances, 
new expenditure availability, and expenditures by organizational com- 
ponent for cach of the fiscal years 1951 through 1960. The table 
following provides a running account of unobligated balances, new 
obligational availability, and obligations incurred by organizational 
component for each fiscal year 1950 through 1960. 

The next table shows the breakdown of total obligations between 
direct and reimbursable, by functional area for the 3 fiscal years 1958- 
60. The final table provides further detail, by appropriation, of 
amounts available for expenditure, expenditures, and unexpended 
balances. 

As shown in the first of this series of tables, total new obligational 
availability requested for fiscal year 1960 amounts to $41,190 million, 
(including the $340 million to be derived by transfer) after applying 
about $1 billion of 1959 funds to 1960 program requirements. We 
have found it useful in our own work to divide the budget into two 
parts—operating costs and capital costs. About $22.5 ; billion of the 
$41.2 billion of total new obligational availability requested for fiscal 
vear 1960 will be required to meet the operating costs of the Defense 
Establishment—military personnel (active, reserve, and retired) and 
operation and maintenance. ceguie maids $18.7 billion will be 
devoted to the capital costs of the Defense program—procurement; 
research, development, test and evaluation; and military construction. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Total new obligational authority for military personnel in fiscal year 
1960 totals $11,965 million, slightly less than the amount expected to 
be available for fiscal year 1959 but about $400 million more than the 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1958. 

Of this total $16,642 million is for active duty military pees 
about $80 million less than the amount available for fiscal year 1959 
but about $250 million more than fiscal year 1958. The hinds re- 
quested for fiscal year 1960 will support an estimated 2,523,000 man- 
years compared with 2,571,000 man-years in 1959 and 2,673,000 in 
1958. The increase in the cost per mallibery man reflected in these 
figures is due chiefly to three factors: The required increase in the 
Government’s social security ant LN for military personnel; 
(2) additional longevity pay; and (3) the more extensive application 
of the proficiency pay provisions of the new military pay law. 

Pay and allowances of Reserve and National Guard personnel will 
take about $608 million in fiscal year 1960, $37 million less than in 
1959 and about the same amount as in 1958. T hese funds will support 
a total of 1,029,000 reservists in paid status at end fiscal year 1960. 
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about 50,000 less than the number planned for end fiscal vear 1959 
but somewhat more than the number onboard on June 30, 1958. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower Personnel and Reserve) 
will cover the military personnel area in detail when he appears before 
this committee. 

Retired pay will require $715 million for 1960, $70 million more 
than 1959 and $148 million more than 1958. As I have pointed out 
in previous years, this sharp upward trend in retired pay may be 
expected to continue and even accelerate in future years as the World 
War II input becomes eligible for retirement. I would expect to see 
quite a jump in this category of costs in about 2 years when the 
20-year people become eligible. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Approyimately $10.5 billion in new obligational authority is re- 
quested for operation and maintenance, $200 million more than 1959 
and almost $300 million more than 1958. Although average man- 
years numbers of active aircraft and active ships and flying hours 
decline from 1958 through 1960, other program areas and some unit 
costs are expected to increase. The cost per flying hour, the cost for 
maintenance and overhaul of equipment, and average cost per civilian 
employee, all continue to increase—thus offsetting savings which 
have been achieved by tighter operating schedules, better managed 
maintenance support, and smaller inventories. 

The 1960 budget makes special provision for a higher level of 
maintenance for combatant ships of the Navy in order to improve 
the condition and readiness of the fleet. As you know, the sinerely 
higher level of operations required of the fleet in recent years has 
greatly increased the wear and tear on ships and their equipment. 

Another factor of increasing cost in this area is the growing number 
of family housing units which are maintained by the “Defense Estab- 
lishment. Efforts to provide more adequate housing for our military 
personnel and their families have met with considerable success and 
by the end of 1960 approximately 370,000 Government-owned or 
controlled housing units will be av ailable for occupancy and about 
another 50,000 units are expected to be under construction. Of the 
370,000 available units an average of 317,000 will be operated by the 
Department of Defense compared to 239,000 during 1958. This 
represents an increase of over 30 percent in 2 years. 

Last year the Congress indicated concern with the costs of the de- 
pendents medical care program, and your committee urged fuller 
aa of military medical facilities by restricting access to civilian 
facilities. Last fall the regulations of the Secretary of Defense were 
amended to require the fuller use of military facilities and also to 
limit the kinds of elective treatment dependents could have in civilian 
facilities. Your committee was advised of these actions and they are 
reflected in the estimates for 1960. However, so long as the dependent 
population of the Armed Forces continues to increase the costs of this 
program as currently authorized by law will continue to rise. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the anticipated cost for 1960 as compared to 
1959, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. McNett. I can give it to you. It is close to $90 million even 
with these restrictions for the outside civilian medical care costs. I 
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do not know that offhand I can give you the portion of the military 
medical facilities that are being devoted to civilian or dependent 
medical care at the moment. I shall try to get some rough estimate 
for you. 

Mr. Sixes. If you will. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Fiscal year 1960 estimated funding requirements for the ‘‘medicare’”’ program compared 
with fiscal years 1958 and 1959 


[Millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 








| | 
1958 | 1959 | 1960 
actual estimate estimate 
5 ee Sl dloat eare £ 
etree, cern eafo tae eth ine Sere ee ee ed $24.2 | $23.8 | $19.7 
OEE ES a ee ae 28.5 | 27.8 | 28.9 
MPMI Ses cn a nn et ee ye et 35.5 | 39.8 | 38.1 
a rN 88.2 | 91.4 | 86.7 


Utilization of military hospitals by military personnel, dependent personnel, and 
other authorized beneficiaries 


Worldwide 





Fiscal year 1958 


actual 


Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
estimate estimate 





} 


20 ewe ate 
Total | Percent | Total | Percent Total | Percent 





Total occupied beds __.....-...---- 36, 766 100 
Occupied by: | 
| See eee 25, 736 70 | 23,792 | 68 | 23, 268 66 
OSS EEE Re 7, 587 21 8, 176 23 8, 823 25 
3,312 9 | 3, 371 | 9 


ON Rr ee a ae 3, 443 y 





1 Includes veterans, retired military, and other authorized personnel. 


* Mr. McNett. In line with this committee’s expressed desire for a 
vigorous program for disposal of obsolete and excess military material 
the supply personnel of the military departments, working with 
Assistant Secretary of Defense McGuire and his staff, are continuing 
to expand the disposal program. 

Last year the Congress, and particularly this committee, helped the 
program along by authorizing the work to be carried out under opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriations with subsequent reimburse- 
ments of only the actual expenses from the proceeds of sale—the 
balance of the proceeds going to miscellaneous receipts of the Treas- 
ury. This year, however, the activities are expanding to a point 
where the limitation of $49 million placed on the reimbursements will 
not keep the program going at the higher rate for the balance of this 
year. Therefore, it is recommended, with approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget, that consideration be given to early congressional 
action to raise the amount of the limitation for fiscal year 1959 by 
$6 million. Mr. McGuire, when he appears before your committee, 
will detail the progress that has been made this year in the program, 
as well as the plans for fiscal year 1960. The information which he 
furnishes at that time will give strong support to the further change 
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recommended in the President’s budget for section 611 of the general 
provisions. 

You may want to discuss this subject at a later date, but I thought I 
would bring it up at this point in your hearings so that you might 
interrogate Mr. McGuire when he appears on the disposal program. 

Mr. Suepparp. It will be covered in that portion of the bill, but at 
this point it has no bearing so far as the budget which is under con- 
sideration. That is a contemplated change in language in the budget 
after it is appropriated. 

Mr. McNett. That is right. I was merely making that statement 
to urge its serious consideration at the proper time. 

Mr. Forp. Would that have to be legislative action by this com- 
mittee, or would it be by resolution of the committee? 

Mr. McNett. On the $6 million, it would have to be congressional 
action on some appropriate bill. We would expect to submit a letter 
requesting the $6 million. The request was only recently cleared by 
the Bureau of the Budget, so we do not have a letter for submission 
to the Congress at the moment. The letter may be from the Depart- 
ment, but it will be with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget for 
a change in the limitation. 

Going back to the overall maintenance account, stated another 
way, of the $10.5 billion requested for operation and maintenance 
about $4.4 billion is for civilian personnel pay, including those civilians 
employed in overhaul and repair operations. Another $3.3 billion is 
to pay for services under contract including utilities, and about $700 
million of this amount is for transportation of things, and for tempo- 
rary duty travel of personnel. The remaining $2.8 billion is for 
procurement of consumption-type supplies and materiel including 
over $900 million for petroleum products. 


PROCUREMENT 


A total of $13.348 billion is being requested for the purchase of major 
equipment. This $13.3 billion, together with the proceeds of sales 
and amounts carried over from prior year appropriations, provides 
for a buying program of about $14.9 billion for fiscal year 1960. Of 
this total, $6.8 billion is for 1,610 aircraft, and supporting equipment, 
a little less than 1959. 

Approximately $3.8 billion will go for the purchase of missiles and 
supporting equipment. This is $340 million less than the amount 
shown for this purpose in 1959. However, the REDSTONE and 
REGULUS missiles are being discontinued, and the THOR and 
JUPITER missiles do not require substantial funding in 1960 as in 
1959. Part of the funds for procurement of missiles for test and 
evaluation, funded in the procurement program in 1959, are now to be 
funded in appropriations for research, development, test and evalua- 
tion as urged by this committee. Expenditures for missiles, however, 
will continue to rise and will be about $500 million higher in 1960 than 
1959. 

About $1.7 billion is allocated for construction of ships, a little less 
than the amour obligated for this purpose in 1959. The details of 
this program have already been presented to this committee by the 
Navy. 

Over $2.6 billion is for the purchase of all other types of equipment 
such as electronics, communications equipment, tanks, trucks, 
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vehicles, ammunition, and so forth—over $300 million more than was 
allocated for this purpose in 1959. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND EVALUATION 


On the basis of last year’s budget classifications the amount shown 
for research and development in 1959 was $2.7 billion. The 1960 
budget shows a total of a little over $3.7 billion under the more 
comprehensive budget classiication of research, development, test, 
and evaluation. Actually, however, the comparable research and 
development programs for 1960 will be only slightly higher than 
in 1959. 

Under the old definition, the increase is very slight over last year. 
Practically all of the $1 billion increese represents research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation projects and items which were formerly 
funded in the procurement appropriations. 

Last year the Congress increased the amount of the Department of 
Defense Emergency Fund to $150 million and provided $150 million 
of transfer authority to the Secretary of Defense. In addition, the 
scope of this transfer authority was broadened to permit its use to 
provide for test and evaluation activilies and for expediting the 
procurement and production of new weapons and devices. 

We have used very little of this authority so far, but we are only 
now getting to the time of year that we would use emerg rency-type 
funds. Normally you would not get to those funds in the first 
months of the ek We appreciate very much the action taken by 
the committee last year in this connection, and we believe it will 
be very helpful be Ea the year is out to have that flexibility. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will it be helpful insofar as expediting the issuance 
of contracts and the payments thereunder, or do you mean economi- 
cally helpful 2s a savings factor? 

Mr. McNet. It is a savings factor, because you can be a little 
more definite in the items you put in your regular programs and it 
can also speed getting new items into the system. We can go ahead 
more rapidly and economically with this flexibility. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Just to round out the picture we include military construction. 

Although the military construction estimates will later be presented 
to the Military Construction Subcommittee, to complete this summary 
of the 1960 budget, I would like to mention that a total of $1,563 
million is proposed for later transmittal to the Congress for this 
purpose. This is almost $200 million more than was appropriated 
for 1959. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET BY ORGANIZATIONAL 
COMPONENT 


In terms of new obligational availability the $41,190 million 


provides: 
Million 


PE ion ois nuke oe Sen a ee a es re ee es $9, 557 

OF oaindc oweksusveniednntceaneuwesahind Veduinaw eitedsseets awd 11, 460 

BIR POrOG! 5. eo eet does Ae ee oe oe te ta ee ga 18, 732 

OiNCe OF TNS PSCretlary OF PCIONEC: = occ we cc ace cenecudecsBeedev anna 1], 441 
Including $455,000,000 for the Advanced Research Projects Agency. 


In terms of direct obligations the $42,707 million provides: 


Million 
PN ie eo os a acento se a a ees ee $9, 907 
SUMING sk ac cca esc ss a0 Gh de nc, Sate om csr wep SO eae a eae es 12, O81 
Be PONG... na nuinn doce nce abe eee ae ered eee 19, 308 
Jie of the moecretary of Detense soo 5 os sd wees do as eee ence suws 1}, 411 


! Including $455,000,000 for ARP A. 


In terms of expenditures the $40,945 million provides: 


Million 


Army Sere had aaa ad ate ae os ae piace was Do, Con 

MM. oo os Boo pet ok cos cewad sees bs Soke i aie tia ae Ae 11, 596 

Air Force ae ee bie hack t dé. ait tek a terre. 18, 675 

Oilice of the Secretary of Defense . ss eicimric we ine ote eeuia lanai : 1], 410 
1 Including $415,000,000 for ARPA, 


UNEXPENDED AND UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Since the end of fiscal year 1954 the unexpended balances of the 
Department of Defense have been reduced from $55.1 billion to $32.1 
billion at end fiscal year 1958 representing—for the most part—the 
value of equipment contracted for but undelivered. The unexpended 
balances are expected to be held at this $32 billion level through 
fiscal year 1960. From 1954 to 1958 the unobligated balances have 
been reduced from $15.7 billion to $7.9 billion. By the end of 1960 
the unobligated balances are expected to be drawn down to about 
$5.3 billion—plus the usual adjustment for 1960 MAP orders. This 
would be the smallest unobligated balance since the end of the Korean 
war. 

I would like to say I do not think we can get them any lower and 
carry on a program of the size we have. As a matter of fact, I am 
wondering if we are not getting almost a little below a good working 
margin, 

In view of the general level of the defense program being supported 
through fiscal year 1960, the unexpended and unobligated balances 


projected for end fiscal years 1959 and 1960 are as low as can reason- 


ably be expected. They reflect the full utilization of the available 
financial resources of the Department of Defense. 
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I would like to emphasize again the reason I worry. If that figure 
gets too low it will mean we are probably not on a full funding basis, 
but are doing too many things on the level-of-effort basis, buying a 
foundation without looking ahead and financing the w hole structure 
when we start a program. 

I think we can do it now and are all right now, but I think we 
ought to watch it so that we do not drift into the bad habit of getting 
that too low and increasing the temptation to partially fund some 
programs. 

APPORTIONMENTS 


I would like to mention one other subject very briefly—the appor- 
tionment process. This has been the subject of discussion before 
various committees of the Congress on numerous occasions, and it has 
been a subject of discussion here, of course. 

Frequently in recent years the apportionment of funds has been 
delayed by the lack of firm programs on which to base the apportion- 
ment actions. There are other reasons, such as decisions made later 
in the year which required some changes in programs, but I believe 
many of the delays have been because of the lack of firm programs at 
a particular time. Due to real efforts to improve this situation more 
adequate program data were available early in the current fiscal year. 
In addition, prompt apportionment was facilitated by an arrangement 
with the Bureau of the Budget under which funds were apportioned 
for a number of items about which full program understanding had 
not been obtained, subject to release by the Secretary of Defense at 
such time as discussions of the particular items were satisfactorily 
concluded. 

On this basis over 94 percent, or $46,870 million, of the funds 
planned for obligation or commitment in fiscal year 1959 were released 
within 30 days after the appropriations were made, which is by far the 
best, I think, we have done for a long time in the past. 

Thank you very much. 

(Off the record.) 

(Additional tables submitted by Mr. McNeil follow:) 
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New obligational authority and expenditures, fiscal year 1960, President’s budget 
document compared with initial service submissions 


{Millions of dollars] 




















| | Initial service President’s budget 
Tentative! submissions document 
expendi- |___ : ; a se 
Item ture | | 
planning | Expendi- | New obli-| Expendi- | New obli- 
objective tures gational tures gational 
| authority authority 
Department of Defense, totals: | | | 
Basic submissions Siti annette | 41, 250 41, 599 | anuedael 
Addendum submissions 500 1, 365 5, ; 
Fiscal year 1959 program augmentations = 99 ah. oe ati 
Priority programs omitted from basic and adden- | 
: rr ~ | 
dum submissions Spee See 155 907 s cicasemial 
Total, new obligational availability and | | | 
expenditures . <= | 41, 750 43, 218 48, 480 40, 945 41,19 
| rransfers from revolving funds Rqee ee fadbcosws — 340 
Total, new obligational authority_........_._.- A = | 48,480 |_. | 40, 850 
Department of the Army: | | 
Basie submission. i ites nacatasdil 9, 167 | 9,292} 10,179 ee 
Addendum submission wiises 500 | 1,011 eae 
Priorityprograms omitted from basic and adden- | | 
dum submissions (NIKE-ZEUS) ba 150 875 ee 
Total, new obligational availability and | 
expenditures : A 9, 167 9, 942 12, 064 | 9, 264 | 9, 557 
| ransfers from revolving funds ‘ ae —200 
Total, new obligational authority ah 12, 064 . 9, 357 
Department of the Navy 
Basic submission e-| 11,585] 11,585 11, 212 ee 
Addendum submission 8 500 2, 663 hails 
Total, new obligational availability and ex- 
pe nditures i ee 11, 585 12, O85 13, 875 11, 596 11, 460 
Transfers from revolving funds emia ‘3 “ , } — OO 
otal, new obligational authority Ba 13, 875 5: 11, 370 
D } rtiment of the Air Force 
Basic submission 19, 224 19, 224 19, 429 
Addendum submission go 365 1, 355 
seal year 1959 program augmentations_. yy 2 * 
Total, new obligational availability and ex- 
venditures 19, 224 19, O88 2%, SOY 18, 675 18, 732 
I sfers from revolvir fund “ 
tal, new obligational authority 20, 809 18, 682 
Tice « e Secretary of Defense 
B ( I 1, 273 1. 498 1. 700 
Priorit rams omitted from basie and adden- 
jum submissions (Pacific Missile Range 5 32 
Potal, new obligational authority and expend- 
tures natal dae eum dank oe etna heecal 1, 273 1, 503 1, 732 1,410 1, 441 
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Analysis of planned utilization of additional appropriations provided by the Congress 
over Budget request, fiscal year 1959 


(Thousands of dollars] | 


Planned for utilization in 
| | fiscal year 1959 





| : a ne | Applied 
Addi- | ; to 
tional | For in- | finance 
| appro- | | creased | | Ear- | fiscal 
Item and appropriation title vriation |Applied} civilian | jmarked| year 
provided to personne]| for 1960 
by the | add-on | pay costs| Total |savings)program 
Congress} pro- author- jrequire- 
| grams | ized by | | ments 
| Public 
Law 
85-462 | 
OSD emergency fund_- rt F ails c $65,000 |$65,000 | _- $65, 000 | 
Increase in Army active personnel strength from 
870,000 to 900,000 iene 4 ; 99,000 |'19,091 | $45, 249 | 64,340 |$25, 909 $8, 751 
Military personnel, Army __-- ame “ 45,000 | 19,091 | 19,091 | 25,909 | 
Operation and maintenance, Army 39, 000 “i 39,000 | 39, 000 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, 
Army ; ae 15, 000 6,249 | 6,249 | | 8,751 
Increase in Army Reserve drill pay strength from 
270,000 to 300,000__..........____- -| 30,499 | 12,344 | 7,000 | 19,344 | 11,155 |_- s 
Operation and maintenance, Army _-_--- 13,000 | 6,000 7,000 | 13,000 
Reserve personnel, Army a 17, 499 6, 344 ’ 6,344 | 11,155 
Increase in Army Reserve for increased cost of 
drills and officers’ 6-months’ training based upon | | 
strength of 270,000: Reserve personnel, Army 10, 760 | 10, 760 ‘ 10, 760 | 
Increase in Army National Guard paid status 
strength from 360,000 to 400,000 51,419 | 34,319 17,100 | 51,419 
Operation and maintenance, Army. 7 24,000 | 12,000 2,000 | 24,000 ‘ 
Army National Guard ; 27,419 | 22,319 5,100 | 27,419 
Maintenance of civilian technicians program at | 
fiscal year 1958 level: Army National Guard 4, 300 COP: becineccce 4, 300 B 
Increase in Army mapping: Operation and | 
maintenance, Army 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 
Increased Army modernization: Procurement of 
equipment and missiles, Army 37, 000 37, 000 
Military construction, Army Reserve forces 6, 250 6, 250 
Increase in Marine Corps active personnel 
strength from 175,000 to 200,000__- 45,200 |110, 605 6,199 | 16,804 | 28 396 
Military personnel, Marine Corps 36, 650 &, 254 8, 254 | 28, 396 
Marine Corps troops and facilities-_ 4. 875 2, 351 2. 524 4, 875 | 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy 2, 500 2, 500 2, 500 
Medical care, Navy 1,175 1,175 1,175 
Increase in POLARIS program 609, 043 |308, 743 308, 743 300, 300 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy | 492, 600 |192, 300 192, 300 800, 300 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, 
Navy $3,700 | 43,70 43, 700 
Research and development, Navy 71, 200 | 71, 200 71, 200 
Servicewide operations, Navy 1, 543 1, 543 1, 543 
Speeding work on REGULUS submarines: Ship 
building and conversion, Navy 11, 000 ens : 11, 000 
Construction of 2 escort (DDE) vessels: Ship- 
building and conversion, Navy and 13, 000 | 13, 000 oe 13, 000 
Increase in HOUNDDOG missile program: Air- 
craft, missiles, and related procurement, Air 
Force 48, 000 et oe 48, 000 
Increase in MINUTEMAN solid propellent 
ICBM program 90, 000 2 an 2 90, 000 
Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement 75, 000 75, 000 
Research and development, Air Force 15, 000 . 15, 000 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 33. 
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Analysis of planned utilization of additional appropriations provided by the Congress 
S ; ; 
over Budget request, fiscal year 1959— Continued 


{Thousands of dollars] 























| Planned for utilization in | 
fiscal year 1959 
Se Bie | Applied 
Addi- to 
tional | For in- | finance 
| appro- | creased | Ear- | fiscal 
Item and appropriation title | priation |Applied| civilian | marked| year 
|provided| to personnel} | for 960 
by the | add-on | pay costs | Total |Savings|program 
Congress} pro- | author- jrequire- 
| grams | ized by } ments 
Publie | 
| Law | 
| | 85-462 | 
‘ aaa - P ie eo aoe es ict Nt Te Nae eile 
Additional KC-135 tankers...............-...--.-| $68,008 |....-.--]...--.---. |---aoree[oonvess | $55, 595 
| 
Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement, | | | 
Air Force te Taso. j Joa | Te el a ei Best iced Bs ached 51, 675 
Procurement other than aircraft and missiles, } | | 
Air Force Pe ge : 3, 920 . pat cweecek tddeidenes |} 3,920 
4 dditional strategic airlift aircraft ms 140,000 |___- = ie as oa ae ee 140, 000 
Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement, | | | 
Air Force : 136, 100 o . Seat ons ih adel lens ie 136, 100 
Procurement other than aircraft and missiles, | | 
Air Force__. + Sai Jaa tes 3, 900 . bs a see | 3,900 
TURE. Gia Guncscmetoanbaades cotwasks mackie 1, 321, 066 |2$483,162| $75, 548 |$558, 710/865, 460 |2696, 896 
! 


RECAPITULATION 





| 
l- year No-year Total 

accounts accounts 
Additional appropriation provided by Congress 297, 721 1, 023, 345 | 1, 321, 066 
Planned for utilization in fiscal year 1959, total . 232, 261 | 326, 449 | 558, 710 
Applied to add-on programs (162, 962) (320, 200) (483, 162) 

For increased civilian personnel pay costs authorized by 
Public Law 85-462 (69, 299) (6, 249) | (75, 548) 
Earmarked for savings 65,460 |... uf 65, 460 
Applied to finance fiscal year 1960 program requirements —. con 696, 896 696, 896 


! Increased costs of higher average strengths resulting from delay in reducing to end strengths recom 
mended in the President’s 1959 budget. 

2 Funds to carry on the MINUTEMAN in fiscal year 1959 on the expended scale proposed by the Congress 
were provided by the Air Force through reprogramming funds no longer required for other projects. 


Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Secretary, I have only a very few questions 
because in this particular presentation, as | interpret it and as we 
have had it heretofore, you are covering the expenditures from past 
fiscal year appropriations and those contemplated, including un- 
expended balances, which have to do with the financial structure with 
which vou are dealing. The details which compose the specific 
amounts involved here are a subject matter we shall go into later in 
the detailed hearings of the committee. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUESTED FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Referring to page No. 5 of your statement, the second paragraph, 
if you will, please, | note your comment: 


The delay in phasing down military personnel to the strength goals proposed 
by the President for the current fiscal year resulted in a requirement for an addi- 
tional $38.6 million to pay for higher average military man-year strength for the 
Navy and Air Force than had been originally funded. 
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What particular provision is being made or has been made to absorb 
that $38.6 million you referred to? 

Mr. McNem. That is the portion in the military personnel accounts 
that we have found no way to absorb, and therefore it is included by 
the President in a request for a supplemental appropriation of $38.6 
million. 


EFFECTS OF ARRANGEMENT OF FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET 


Mr. Suepparp. I call your specific attention to the language in the 
last sentence of the first paragraph on page 6 under the title head 
“Arrangement of the Fiscal Year 1960 Budget.’’ I quote: 

These changes do not give the Secretary of Defense any greater or lesser 
authority over the utilization of appropriations for military functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of Defense than he now has. 

That statement is a very literal and factual one. However, what 
additional effect, if any, will it have upon an internal Department 
operation? We will vse as an example the Marine Corps, a compo- 
nent part of the Navy. What flexibility would that give to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to handle funds within that bracket? 

Mr. McNett. No more and no less than he now has. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, we are not asking under any cir- 
cumstances for additional elasticity in this proposal? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir. The only increased elasticity we get under 
this bill is within the Navy, where the maintenance and operation 
appropriations of the Navy are consolidated into one appropriation, 
and therefore the Navy Department as a whole does have increased 
flexibility, but only within that appropriation. 

Mr. SHepparp. You mean they have it as it is presently proposed. 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. But that does not mean they have it when we get 
done with it. 

Mr. McNett. That may be, sir, although I would strongly reeom- 
mend that you grant it to the Navy. 

Mr. Suepparp. I assume vou would recommend that based upon 
vour statement. 
~ Mr. McNew. May I speak to that. The Secretary of Defense 
would have the same authority, no more, no less, with respect to the 
1 consolidated appropriation that he has to the present 10. 

Mr. Suepparp. | want the record to show that at the moment I am 
not quarreling with the method of operation which exists, because the 
responsibility is vested strictly in the Congress and if they want 
tighter supervision of the appropriated funds and less elasticity, it 1s 
up to the Congress so to indicate by the laws they write. So I am not 
critical of the situation which exists, because it is legally permissible. 

Mr. McNeru. All I am trying to bring out here, Mr. Chairman, is 
that in arranging it in this functional order it did not change the basic 
legal or operating authority, increase it nor lessen it, over what it was 
before. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In the lower part of page 6 I find some language 
which is interesting to me, and [ quote it: 


There is also a sixth grouping covering the revolving and management funds 
of the Department of Defense. 
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I wish you would define that statement to permit a little more 
literal interpretation on my part, please. 

Mr. McNett. It is not shown in the summary budget table for this 
year, but if we were requesting new appropriations for any of the 
stock funds—Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marines—it would be shown 
under the sixth grouping. Or if we asked for new money to estab- 
lish a new working capital fund, to finance a type of thing like mil- 
itary sea transportation, or if they asked for greater capital, it would 
be in that functional grouping. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS FUNDING 


Mr. SHepparp. I find another interesting paragraph in your state- 
ment, the second paragraph on page 8, which I quote: 

Inasmuch as the Office of Public Affairs is an integral part of the Secretary 
of Defense, it is proposed that the separate account for this Office be discon- 
tinued and the activities previously funded thereunder be merged with the 
appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense.” 


Why is that proposal made? Why not leave it segregated where 


it can be thoroughly scrutinized and understood, instead of throwing 
it into a pool. 

Mr. McNeru. It can be kept separate, of course, and as you men- 
tioned a moment ago, that will depend upon the decision you make in 
your markup of the bill. The Office of Public Affairs. however, i is & 
part of the Office of Secretary of Defense very much as the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logistics or the Me unpower, 
Personnel, and Reserve or, as a matter of fact, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who are not separately funded. 

Mr. Sueprparp. However, within this proposal, am I right in 
assuming there would be considerably more flexibility in the handling 
of these funds under this theory than in the paragraph that we have 
had before? 

Mr. McNeixt. Yes, there would be more flexibility, but they 
would always be in competition with several other offices in the 
Office of Secretary of Defense, so the money would not all be theirs. 

Mr. Suepparp. | am not saying there would not be equal scrutiny, 
but nevertheless insofar as flexibility is concerned, using that word 
literally, there would be more flexibility for interchange than as it 
was heretofore presented in the budget. 

Mr. McNern. That is correct. 

It would be helpful, I believe, if sometime during your hearings 
when you get to the Office of Secretary of Defense, you required us to 
make a reasonably detailed presentation of what this Office does and 
is planned to do. 

Mr. Suepparp. I cannot speak for my chairman but so far as I am 
concerned, | am determined to do that. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


| am not quite clear, Mr. Secretary, which is obviously my fault 
and not yours, with reference to the second paragraph on page 15, 
in which you say: 

Stated another way, of the $10.5 billion requested for operation and maintenance 


about $4.4 billion is for civilian personnel pay, including those civilians employed 
in overhaul and repair operations. Another $3.3 billion is to pay for services 
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under contract including utilities, and about $700 million of this amount is for 
transportation of things and for temporary-duty travel of personnel. The remain- 
ing $2.8 billion is for procurement of consumption-type supplies and materiel, 
including over $900 million for petroleum products. 

Mr. McNet. This is not a budget breakdown, but I thought it 
might be an interesting statistic or breakdown to show where that 
$10.5 billion for maintenance and operation went. 

Mr. Suepparp. This paragraph is in an explanatory concept 
covering these particular operations within that field; is that right? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. I thought it might be of some interest to break 
out of the total of $10.5 billion, the $700 million that went to railroads 
and airlines and to Military Sea Transportation and MATS for the 
transportation of things and people, and so forth. I just thought it 
might be of some interest. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. SHepparp. While we are on the general topic of operation and 
maintenance money, I ask you the following question, Mr. Secretary: 
The committee report last year directed that all funds for deferred 
maintenance be left intact. How much was included in the 1959 
budget for deferred maintenance, how much has been obligated to 
date, and how much remains available? Do you have that informa- 
tion here, or would you rather have that explanation come later? 

Mr. McNett. I will have to get that for you, I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man. I would be very happy to. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

In the obligation of funds for facilities maintenance no separate accounting 
and reporting system is in effect for deferred maintenance. The budget officers 
of the three military departments have advised that $953.8 million will be obli- 
gated for facilities maintenance during fiscal year 1959. 


Mr. SHepparp. I wish you would supply for the record the amount 
in each appropriation item concerned for deferred maintenance as 
well as other maintenance programs dealing with the maintenance of 
facilities. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE Costs 


Facilities maintenance 


[In millions of dollars] 


| | 
| Estimated | Total, esti- 
| uncompleted | mated facili- 
| facilities ties mainte- 
Operation and maintenance appropriations | maintenance,| nance to be 
| end year completed 
| (fiscal year | during year 
1959) (fiscal year 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1959) 
Army Gapaaden cel os i is ; 2 asian aitiad sata tel 114 0 | 1415.2 
Nes y ee Suwddbposuteatbahin ches besdeapepediaadiaaes 167.7 | 258. 0 
Air Force ; des 2 300.0 | 280. 6 


aa 


Army accounting for facilities maintenance is on a funded cost basis. These totals for direct obligations 

ire statistically converted from funded costs. 
2 The amount estimated includes paving and building repair probably requiring corrective maintenance 
which will not be accomplished because (a) it may routinely wait; (6) lack of administrative processing 
capability to accomplish the funded program; and (c) the uncertainty of the facilities situation for the future. 


APPORTIONMENTS 


Mr. SuHepparp. | found your comments reflected in the last para- 
graph on page 18 to be very interesting, wherein you state that— 
Frequently in recent years the apportionment of funds has been delayed by the 
lack of firm programs on which to base the apportionment actions. Due to real 
efforts to improve this situation more adequate program data were available early 
in the current fiscal year— 
et cetera. 

Mr. Secretary, could you give me the approximate percentage of 
improvement that might be involved in the apportionment process 
where heretofore we have felt there was considerable retardation 
timewise? 

Mr. McNett. The year before, just about half, maybe 51 or 52 
percent, was apportioned within 30 days after the Appropriation Act 
was signed, as against 94 percent plus this year. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Taking that percentage into consideration, what 
would you say about the balance of it in which the Departments want 
their money and you people sit up and say, ‘‘We are not sure about 
this and it takes us some time to resolve it and get it back out to you.” 
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I am not charging your Department with that complete responsi- 
bility, as ] happen to know enough about the mechanism to know that 
that responsibility is not always completely vested in your Depart- 
ment, but in that category where are we now and what are you doing 
about it? 

Mr. McNett. You have reference to the area between 94 
100 percent? 

fr. SHEPPARD. That is right, 

Mr. McNern. The total at the moment runs Over 99 percent. 

Mr. SHepparp. Ninety-nine percent of what? 

Mr. McNett. Ninety-nine percent of the $50 billion which was 
planned for apportionment. this year. Over 99 percent has been 
released and is in the hands of Army, Navy, and Air at the moment, 
There are still a few programs that are not completely apportioned, 
but there are very few left. 

Mr. SHepparp. You and I have discussed this aspect 
some time, and with no particularly outstanding disagree 
it insofar as retardation is concerned. Do you fe 
apportionment procedure we have cleared up the 
that heretofore have prevailed and which are detrir 
projects operational. 

Mr. McNett. |] would say so. | believe we are about like 
soap. We are not Perfect but we are approaching it, 

Mr. Suepparp, Is there anything particularly in your mind that 
might completely expedite the utilization of these funds appropriated 
by Congress without second-guessing? 

Mr. McNem. You probably could always find something. T be- 
lieve this year has been more or less a model year in that respect. 
You can always have the question of whether certain funds appro- 
priated by Congress in excess of the President’s request 
used. I would like to leave that out of this particular response. 
But within the balance of the program, I think it has been pretty 
well handled. [| believe that Army, Navy, and Air, the heads of 
those Departments, would agree that in August a certain limited 
number of their programs had just not been worked out. The real 
question is: Should the funds be apportioned before they get the 
program in shape? In order to speed the thing along this year, as I 
mentioned in the Statement, the Bureau of the Budget agreed to ap- 
portion the funds conditioned upon approval of the Secretary of 
Defense of those programs which were still in question, in order that 
the minute the program decision was made the funds would be 
available, 

Mr. Suepparp, [| might have misled you by using the word *‘per- 
sonal” with regard to the answer I was seeking. The apportionment 
of funds and issuance of funds can be two Opposed situations, can 
they not? 

Mr. McNem.. That is right, 

Mr. Suepparp, In other words, we might apportion funds as of 
July 1, but the actual funds would be allocated 2,3 and 4 months later? 

Mr. McNem. That is right, 

Mr. Sueprarp. What [ was trying to find out was the hiatus period. 
The apportionment of funds obviously is the primary factor, and then 
getting funds down to the point of making expenditures is making the 
funds available. Perhaps I am not Stating my question as it should 
be stated. 
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Mr. McNet. I believe I understand your question. Yes, funds 
can be apportioned and still be held up. That can happen. In a 
sense we had some of that this year. 

However, I would like to turn it around a little bit. Actually we 
asked the Bureau of the Budget to apportion funds which they nor- 
mally would not apportion because we did not have all the programs 
worked out. This year they apportioned quite a lot of money but 
conditioned some part of the total amount on the services and the 
Secretary of Defense coming into agreement on what they actually 
should do on a particular program. 

In the case of the Navy, for example, there were very, very few, 
in fact it was less than a dozen items out of several hundred, in which 
there was a question of whether they were going to have them this 
year or not. 

5 the case of the Army the list was somewhat longer. The initial 
list last August contained 38 items out of a total of several hundred. 

Within 30 days or 60 days half of those items were cleared up. 
The Air Force list had 20 items. 

As fast as the technical aspects or quantities or other problems were 
settled—the apportionment having been made to the Secretary of 
Defense and the funds having been placed in the hands of the serv- 
ices—they could move the following hour instead of perhaps 2 or 3 
weeks later, which would have been the case in the past year. 

We think it was a step forward for those programs which were in a 
doubtful stage, let us say, as of the time the act was signed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What percentage of the total was in the doubtful 

‘ategory? Can you give me an approximate figure? 

Mr. McNem. As of the time the act was p: assed the proportion for 
Army was quite substantial. The dollar value of the items at the time 
the act was signed amounted to 58 percent of the total program for 
fiscal year 1959. As of January 1, 1959, it was reduced to less than 5 
percent. 

In the case of the Navy the list of doubtful items was less than 1 
percent of the total in dollar value. 

In the Air Force the list of 20 items amounted to about 10 percent 
of the total dollar value of procurement program. 

General FrrepMan. I would say less than 15 percent. 

Mr. McNew. They required further discussion and approval by 
the Secretary of Defense. 


CANCELLATION COSTS 


Mr. Suepparp. A few days ago I believe you supplied a report 
which showed consolidations, cancellations, and so on, on a broad 
scope. It was made available, though I do not have it before me. As 
I recall the report it did not arrive at the cost factors through cancel- 
lations. 

[ am wondering if you would prepare for the record in accordance 
with the report vou issued the actual dollar cost of cancellations of 
programs. I would like to have the complete dollar figure insofar as 
final adjustments, damages to the contract, et cetera. Would you do 
that? 

Mr. McNett. Certainly. If we have it still in negotiation we will 
give you an estimate of what they are likely to be. 


. 
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COST OF LEBANON AND TAIWAN OPERATIONS 


Mr. Srxus. Mr. Secretary, could you provide for me the costs of 
military operations at Lebanon and at Taiwan for each of the services 
and the combined total for the three services? 

Mr. McNeziu. Yes, sir. I think we have prepared consolidated 
estimates for those things in a single table, and we also show what 
we thought the costs were on the things we absorbed and those we 

felt we could not absorb and where we are asking for supplemental 
appropriations. 

Mr. Sixes. Would you give the committee at this time total cost 
for each operation and then provide the breakdown for the record? 

Mr. McNeziu. I think we have that ready and with very little 
rearrangement we can meet your request. 

Mr. Sixes. What were the total costs? Give us a rough estimate 
and then provide an accurate figure for the record. 

Mr. McNett. I will provide it and bring it to your attention when 
we come up in the morning. 

Mr. Sixes. You do not have an estimate now? 

Mr. McNett. I might be able to get it. 

General FriepMan. In the operation and maintenance appropria- 
tion it was about $56.4 million which was the total increase, and in 
the military personnel appropriation $6 million supplemental. 

General Travs. For the Army in operation and maintenance we 
are requesting $25 million in a supplemental appropriation. For 
military personnel the amount is $19 million, but it is to be taken 
from the funds which Congress appropriated last year over and above 
the President’s budget. 

Mr. McNer.. Costs were higher? 

General Travs. That is right. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Lebanon-Taiwan operations—Additional costs, amounts absorbed and supplemental 
request (H. Doc. 58) 











| Additional | Amount {Supplemental 
costs | absorbed | request 
beeensticea bap waictiaan 2 si ria lees agian ak Degas S peaaten cain ee ee Se 
Army: | 
Military personnel $19, 091, 000 $19, 091, 000 | - 
Operation and maintenance a | 28, 400, 000 3, 400,000 | $25, 000, 000 
Total, Army...........- sr oe oe : 47, 491, 000 22, 491, 000 25, 000, 000 
Navy: 
Military personnel, Navy . | 35, 549, 000 16, 312, 000 19, 237, 000 
Military personnel, Marine C orps s 3 8, 254, 000 &, 254, 000 
Marine ( orps troops and facilities. . 3, 247, 000 | 3, 247, 000 2 : 
Aircraft and facilities ; : 11, 671, 000 | oe | 11, 671, 000 
Ships and facilities 7 19, 758, 000 | 7, 161, 000 12, 597, 000 
Ordnance and facilities : : 1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 
Medical care ee ; ‘ 429, 000 | : | 429, 000 
Civil engineering : 180, 000 180, 000 
Servicewide supply and finance 2, 163, 000 | 2, 163. 000 
Servicewide operations = 400, 000 | 400, 000 
Total, Navy_. | &2, 951, 000 Be 34, 974, 000 | 47, 977, 000 
Air Force: © | | 
Operation and maintenance , __.| 56,384, 000 %; 384, 000 ‘ 
Military personnel ow ; see 5 =f 6, 000, 000 | 6, 000, 000 
‘ 7. or icatenieeaticics 72 mans ae Es 
Total, Air Force .- = BEET itso. oe 62, 384, 000 0 | 56, 384. 000 | 6, 000, 000 





Total, Department of Defense_.._........---.-.-..--- | 192, 826,000 | 113, 849, 000 | 78, 977, 000 
| 
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USE OF FUNDS FOR PURPOSES OTHER THAN THAT FOR WHICH 
APPROPRIATED 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, I note that some of the funds voted by 
Congress in the last session over and above the budget have been used 
for purposes entirely different from those for which they were ap- 
propriated. Will you explain for the record the authority by which 
this was done? 

Mr. McNett. The question as you ask it, sir, would seem to imply 
that perhaps these funds should not have been used. Is that your 
point? 

Take the case of the Army personnel. Some parts of those funds 
were used in spite of the fact that under Presidential direction they 
were planning to go to the 870,000 end strength. However, the higher 
strength of approximately 900,000 was maintained until about 
October. 

To the extent that those military personnel were paid for those 4 
months I do not believe that question would arise. 

In the case of operation and maintenance type appropriations, 
money was provided to support increased strength throughout the 
year, and some part of those funds you added would be used to support 
those people for the 4-month period. 

However, separately the Congress did pass Public Law 85-462 
which increased the rates of pay for civilian personnel. That increase 
is being paid from the same accounts where funds were to pay the 
lower rate. Legally, these funds were available to pay those increased 
civilian costs which a law passed by the Congress made mandatory. 

Two courses were open tous. Even on the assumption that 900,000 
men would have been maintained throughout the year, we still would 
have had to use this money for 6 months to pay the civilians, even if 
the new supplemental covered enough to balance out the account. 
So I do not believe we can say they were used in that case in a manner 
which was not authorized by some law of the Congress. 

In the case of the Army Reserve, those funds are being used for the 
purpose they were appropriated. I don’t think there is any question 
about maintaining that strength. In the case of the National Guard 
the same thing would apply, and those funds are being used. 

Five million in the case of Army mapping is being utilized. 

In the case of Marine Corps personnel I believe the same explanation 
would apply as to Army strength. 

Same thing on ‘‘Marine Corps, troops and facilities” in the operation 
and maintenance account. 

In the case of the POLARIS program about $308 million certainly 
has been utilized for the purpose appropriated. The balance has not 
been used for any other purpose but is being applied against the same 
shipbuilding program for the same three submarines to be started after 
June 30, 1959. 

I think the main point would be the use of funds under Public Law 
85-462 which raised the civilian pay, and for which we did not get 
increased appropriations. 

Mr. Sixes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Forp. I believe, Mr. Secretary, that the prepared text and the 
various charts answer in the main the questions I had in mind. 


I assume all the chart material will be included in the printed 
testimony? 
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Mr. McNett. It is all available, sir, to the extent the committee 
desires to utilize it. 


FUNCTIONAL APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


Mr. Forp. On page 7 you state, toward the bottom of the page: 


Third, as a logical result of the functional approach, separate appropriations for 
the civilian component consistent with the new arrangements are proposed. 

Just what do you mean there? 

Mr. McNet. In the past, several of the appropriations for civilian 
components were, and I will put quotation marks around the word, 
“clean” and fitted into this arrangement. Certain other appropria- 
tions had military personnel—some other types of expenditure in them. 

Mr. Forp. Could you take an example of the “clean” way and one 
the other way? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. For example, in the case of the Army National 
Guard, the total would have been about $338 million if it were all in 
one account. 

Now the budget shows $192 million under “Military personnel,” 
which is the personnel cost, and $146 million under “Oper ation and 
maintenance of the guard.” It is in separate appropriations just like 
the Regular Army; that is, the operation and maintenance costs are 
separated from the personnel costs. 

Mr. Forp. Under the bill will it appear under the heading ‘Reserve 
Forces, Army National Guard, operation and maintenance and 
personnel’’? 

Mr. MecNetu. It would appear first under the heading of ‘Military 
personnel,”’ with a separate appropriation for the pay of Army Guard 
personnel and a separate one for the pay of Army Reserve. Under 
the functional heading of “Operation and maintenance” it would show 
operation and maintenance of the guard as a separate appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. Could we turn to the proposed format of the bill to take 
a look at how it will appear? 

Mr. Lanman. Under title I, ‘‘Military personnel.’’ The first tab 
you will find is National Guard, Army. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Lanman. The title of that appropriation is shown as ‘National 
Guard personnel, Army.”’ The language and the estimate in support 
of that language would cover only the military personnel costs for the 
Army National Guard. 

Turning to the “Operation and maintenance”’ title of the bill, you 
will find a heading “Operation and maintenance, Army National 
Guard.”’ 

You will notice that is a new account, and while all that language 
is italicized and appears to be new language, it is actually a reitera- 
tion of the operation and maintenance-type ‘langu: age which used to be 
shown under the heading “National Guard, Army.” The estimates 
for all the operation and maintenance costs of Army National Guard 
are included in support of this new account. The pattern, then, is 
military personnel and all things related to personnel under title I, 
including the military personnel of both the reserves and the guards 
in separate accounts; second, operation and maintenance, including 
all the operation and maintenance costs of the Air Guard ‘and Army 
Guard in separate accounts. It is a separation along functional lines, 
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yet the integrity of each of those accounts for the organization in- 
volved is preserved. 

Mr. Forp. Is the same procedure being used for each of the three 
services for their respective reserve organizations? 

Mr. LanmaNn. To the extent that they are parallel, yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It does, but it does not. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. McNeru. They were not the same to start with. They will be 
the same in the new arrangement. 

Mr. Forp. I know they were not the same before. Will they all be 
the same now? 

Mr. McNern. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. If they are not going to be what is the use of doing it? 

Mr. McNetu. They would now all be on the same pattern. In 
connection with the military construction subcommittee, they asked 
that in the case of construction for the Guard and Reserve of the 
Air Force and the Army, and for the Reserve in the case of the Navy 
and Marine Corps that they all be shown separately, and we havé 
done that. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM REIMBURSEMENT 


Mr. Forp. Could you show in the record the fiscal material com- 
paring the MAP reimbursement which you anticipated each year as 
shown in the budget and what actually materialized during the 
corresponding fiscal year 

| think that is important so we can have some feel as to the current 
proposal before us. 

Mr. McNett. We have not been anticipating them from year to 
year in our budget as we would in the case of transactions between 
the military departments, so I do not know just how to handle that 
question. We certainly can show the amounts requested in the 
budget for military assistance and the amount we eventually got. 
That would perhaps answer your question. 

Mr. Forp. That might be helpful in showing some relationship. 

Mr. McNet. It would show why we should not try to anticipate 
the MAP orders. It would show that the amounts approved by the 
Congress in the authorization bill and appropriation bill were suffi- 
ciently different from those shown in the budget document, so as to 
minimize the value of showing these funds in our financial plan as 
rather firm anticipated reimbursements or anticipated orders to be 
received, until we got further along in the year. 

There was quite a wide discrepancy from year to year in the requests 
and the final action. 

Mr. Forp. I am not clear on just one item, and this is an example. 

As I understand it, the Air Force expects reimbursement from 
MAP for THOR and JUPITER procurement in fiscal 1960. 

Mr. McNer.. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. I believe I was told that that is reflected in their pro- 
curement account. 

Mr. McNem. Any orders they received up through this year they 
will consider as an anticipated reimbursement, and in planning they 
will think about the orders they may get next year from the 1960 
money, but they will not have shown that as an anticipated reim- 
bursement in their plan at the moment. 
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Does that jibe, General Friedman? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. 

Mr. McNet. All the orders they received from the military 
assistance program up until June 30 of this year will be shown as an 
asset and they will proceed to use it and depend on it. Orders they 
receive in 1960 still are not firm. 

General FrrepMan. With the exception of the $45 million in credit 
sales cases, which we referred to the other day. 

Mr. Forp. I am not clear about it. 

Mr. Gartock. In view of the fact you used “reimbursement” we 
anticipated actual collections, because the collection does not take 
place until the item is delivered, so some of the things that were 
ordered this year, or even some w hich might have been ordered last 
year, will not in fact be delivered under the terms of MDAP law 
until 1960. Some have been delivered this vear. 

We have reflected those collections in the vear in which we expected 
deliveries to be made, and they effect expenditures to that extent. 

Mr. McNet. But you did not 

Mr. Gartocx. We order only through money that is currently 
appropriated. 

Mr. McNet. We are saying the same thing. I do not think they 
are anticipating any receipts or collections for orders they will not 
have received this year. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Air Force have in its 1959 budget and in its 
1960 budget obligational authority for the procurement of THOR 
and JUPITER? 

+ Mr. McNert. A small amount in its 1960 budget, yes, to wind up 
the program. 

Mr. Gartock. We have authority in there. It shows in our pro- 
curement program. When we go through it we will show that on 
the list. 

When you go down to the bottom of the page you will find that the 
things we are going to buy cost more than the amount of money we 
are asking to be appropriated. The way we get from the smaller 
amount to the larger amount is in these anticipated orders which 
are the same as new obligational authority at the time the order is 
placed with us. It is reimbursement when we are paid. 

Mr. Forp. Where is that transaction shown in Mr. MecNeil’s charts? 

Mr. Gartock. In 1959 it will show in our account. In the 1959 
obligation it will show as an obligation for other than service account. 
THOR and JUPITER happen to be bad examples because they got 
started off on a different basis before MAP got into it at all. That 
has been straightened out. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. McNet. We are depending on MAP coming through and 
paying you for the orders they have placed to date for ‘missiles. 

Mr. Gartock. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Last year the President’s budget did not anticipate any 
MAP reimbursements for fiscal 1959 similar to what you have done 
here. 

What is the anticipated 1959 reimbursement as of now? 
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Mr. McNetru. $798 million as the value of orders charged directly 
to an appropriation account, military assistance, and in addition $189 
million which are orders placed with a revolving fund account by the 
military assistance program for consumption type materials. The 
total of the two would be the value of orders placed by MAP on 
services this year, from which $180 million-plus is in the revolving 
fund accounts and do not enter into the appropriation account. 

Mr. Forp. Would about the same situation transpire in 1960? 

Mr. McNeru. Probably slightly less because the appropriation 
request is not quite as large. 


SOCIAL SECURITY CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Forp. On page 12 of your statement you listed three reasons 
why there was an increase in cost per military man. One was an 
increased expenditure because of the increase in the social security 
contribution. Do you know what that will be? 

Mr. McNetru. I will have to supply it. 

Mr. Forp. Show the additional impact. 

Mr. McNetu. All right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It might be well to list what the amount has been each 
vear, as a matter of fact, and what you anticipate for fiscal 1960. 

Mr. McNett. I should be glad to. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Department of Defense social security contributions for military personnel in fiscal 
years 1958-60 


{In thousands] 


Estimated 
Actual, fiscal |__ _ 


| se strntitnnternaneneriochycinsciiansiass 


year 1958 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 

Army ‘ $43. 003 $46, 197 $54, 551 
Navy ee 30, 268 33, 826 39, 370 
Marine Corps__-.- 7, 774 8, 593 | 9, 639 
Air Force = 44,810 | 50, O83 | 58, 527 

rotal 125, 855 | 138, 699 | 162, 087 
Average per man-year- - - 47 


54 | tt 


LONGEVITY PAY 


Mr. Forp. I don’t understand the next item ‘Additional longevity 
pay.” 

Mr. McNei. The force is maturing. The average person is 
staying with us longer. That has been one of the goals, to get people 
to reenlist and stay with us. When they do stay with us they cost 
more money per person even though the Statutory pay scale stays 
the same. 

Mr. Forp. Can you put a figure in the record for that? 

Mr. McNeru. Yes, we can do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Estimated increase in basic pay of military personnel in fiscal year 1960 over fiscal 
year 1959 resulting from increases in longevity 


{In tnousands] 


DE Ei a a a a eo ess $10, 429 
Enlisted_ othe ether cis abe as kes oe ae orc eR Te 35, 287 
5Oul.. nts . i Oe A a. Stet eel. pe 45, 716 


Note.—Basic pay, which represents approximately 60 percent of military personnel costs, was selected 
to illustrate the effect of longevity on such costs. 


PROFICIENCY PAY 


Mr. Forp. The third item, ‘‘More extensive use of proficiency pay,”’ 
can you indicate for the record what that amount is? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. That is a new item, of course. For this 
coming year the cost will be $45 million against $12 million in the cur- 
rent year and zero last year. That is new authority granted in the 
pay bill. 

RETIRED PAY 


Mr. Forp. I think it would also be helpful for the record, in light 
of what you said on page 13, to have your best estimate of the annual 
retirement pay amount for the next 3 or 4 years. You can generally 
say it will go up substantially. 

Can you give us some forecast for 1961-63? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Let us see the bad news. 

Mr. McNett. All right. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Will you put in the record a chart showing the actual 
expenditures for retired pay starting with 1950 on an annual basis and 
forecasting what they will be for 1960-63? 

Mr. McNett. We will, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Retired pay, Department of Defense—New obligational authority, obligations and 
expenditures, fiscal years 1950-63 


Expenditures 


Fiscal year Appropria- | Transfer Total Obliga- 








tion | available | tions New obli- | Balances | 
gational of prior | Total 
authority | authority 
1950 actual] ! $180, 000, 000/ $19, 700, 000)$199, 700, 000/$198, 060, 374 $189, 444, 599 : $189, 444, 5¢9 
1951 actual. 342, 000, 000 342, 000, 000) 324, O89, 227) 318, 350, 025/$6, 096, 123) 324, 446, 
1952 actual 345, 000, 000 345, 000, 000) 330, 597, 804) 325, 839, 341) 3, 201, 381) 329, 040, 72% 
1953 actual 330, 000, 000) 27, 000, 000) 357, 000, 000! 356, 385, 315 5 3, 131, 590! 357, 476, 
1954 actual 365, 000, 000) 22, 000, 000) 387, 000, 000; 386, 297, 965 2, 928, 243) 386, 007, 8% 
1955 actual 404, 500, 000! 19, 000, 000) 423, 500, 000) 422, 102, 485 2. 331, 761 | 418, 675, 7 
1956 actual 495, 000, 000 | 495, 000, 000) 478, 931, 707 2, 639, 249] 477, 166, 52 
1957 actual 515. 000, 000 | 515, 0C0, 000} 510, 784, 009) 507,055, 647) 4, 126, 086! 511, 181,733 
1958 actual 564, 000, 000) 3,000, 000} 567,000, 000) 560, 961, 693) 555, 802,201) 5, 980, 290] 561, 782, 491 
1959 estimat 645, 000, 000 645, 000, 000!) 645, 000, 000) 639, 000, 000) 6, COC, 000) 645, 000, 000 
1960 estimate 715, 000, 000 715, 000, 000) 715, 000, 000! 708, 500, 000) 6, 500,000! 715, 000, 000 
1961 estimate | 790, 000, 000 | 790, 000, 000) 790, 000, 000) 783, 500, 000) 6, 500, 000! 790, 000, 600 
1962 estimate 870, 000, 000 $ 870, 000, 000! 870, 000, 000) 863, 500,000) 6, 500, 000)2 870, 000, 000 
1963 estimate 955, 000, 000 955, 000, 000! 955, 000, 000) 848, 500, 000) 6, 500, 000)2 955, 000, 000 
1 Excludes comparative transfers from 
Department of the Navy: 
Pay and allowances, naval personnel_______. _...-- Peat er«cnddvbwenmetank Ga ae eee 
Pay, Marine Corps APA RRR EMIS, . 2,145,000 
Veterans’ Administration: Air Force, Army, and Navy pensions..............._- --- 724,411, 125 


Tpeaeacumok seas wae Cesk kGeeEeenen 106, 316, 125 


2 These figures should be considered conservative estimates. By fiscal year 1962 and 1963, large numbers 
of men who entered the Armed Forces in 1942-43 will have completed their 20 years of service and will have 
become eligible for retirement. Ifa large proportion of these eligibles elect to retire the fiscal year 1962 and 
1963, figures could be $100 to $150 million higher than shown in the table. 


URGES. oo eeo dees 


Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. MeNeil, we are very appreciative of your appear- 
ance before us and the statement you have presented. 

Of course, you had been before us earlier with Secretary McElroy 
for several days, and we will be glad to have you again. 

Some of these fiscal problems are most difficult and we will have to 
call upon you later for further assistance in connection with our con- 
sideration of the information which you have presented. 

Thank you very much. 


38005—59—pt. 2——-4 
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Fripay, Fesruary 20, 1959. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS—ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR 
FORCE 


WITNESSES 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. CHARLES B. DUFF, ACTING CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND 
FUNDING DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 

HERMAN T. LaCROSSE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 

JOHN R. BOWDEN, CHIEF, FISCAL ANALYSIS DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGET AND REPORTS 

COMDR. J. W. M. MONTGOMERY, CHIEF STAFF OFFICER 

E. F. VENN, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE NAVY 

D. L. JACKSON, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE NAVY 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


BRIG, GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

N. C. HILL, CHIEF, FINANCIAL ANALYSIS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF BUDGET 

MEYER TARTASKY, CHIEF, PRESENTATIONS BRANCH, FINANCIAL 
ANALYSIS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


HAROLD R. LOGAN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, OFFICE OF 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order, and we will resume 
our hearings on the Defense budget. 

This morning we are to have a presentation from the budget officers 
of the three services. This will be a unified presentation. 


COST OF LEBANON AND TAIWAN OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Before you proceed with that, Mr. Chairman, yesterday 
I requested information regarding the cost of the Lebanon and Tai- 
wan operations. That information was not available, but I was told 
that it would be available this morning. I want the total cost of each 
operation and the cost for each service for each operation. 

If that is available, | wonder if it could be presented at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Could that be presented at this time, General Traub? 

General Trav. As far as the Army is concerned; yes. 

General Frrepman. Air Force; yes. 

Admiral Ensry. I have the overall figures for all services in one 
lump. Ido not have it broken apart. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you have any of this in your regular statements 
which will be presented today, or not? 

General Travus. I do not, sir, but I have the information right here 
which I could give you. 

Mr. Manon. All right, proceed, General Traub. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Will you present the Department of Defense figure 
as per Mr. Sikes’ request. Whocan do that? 

Admiral Ensry. This is their statement which I have handed to 
Mr. Crosby. 

Mr. Manon. While we are waiting for the Department of Defense 
representative, let us hear the Army representative. 

General Travs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to have the privilege of meeting with you again, and to have 
the opportunity of presenting the signific ant features of the Depart- 
ment of the Army budget for fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Manon. General, before you present that, you may present the 
figures on the Lebanon and Taiwan situations. 

General Traus. For the Mideast emergency, Lebanon, $30.4 million : 
for Taiwan, $2.3 million; and for increases in strength not specified 
as between Lebanon and Taiwan, but for both, $13.4 million, for a 
total in the appropriation “Operation and maintenance, Army” of 
$46.1 million, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Now go ahead and break down for us the meaning of 
these figures. You say increase in strength. That is meaningless 
unless we make deductions about it. 

General Travs. In connection with the increased strength of $13.4 
million that I mentioned, you may recall from the testimony offered by 
the Secretary of the Army that to cope with the Mideast and Taiwan 
situations it was decided to maintain the strength of the Army at the 
higher figure, approximately 898,000, rather than to proceed down- 
ward—— 

Mr. Manon. Proceed downward as planned ? 

General Traus. To the 870,000 figure end-strength. This higher 
strength was maintained through November 30, 1958, and the $13.4 
million I referred to is associated with that increased strength in the 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation only. 

In addition thereto, the “Military personnel, Army,” appropriation 
firure is $19 million, also associated with the increased strength which 
I have just described. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Of course, we know that you got an appropriation last 

ear fora 900,000-man Army. 

(seneral TRAauB. That is correct, 

Mr. Manon. So you had the money available in certain accounts to 
take care of the situation. 

General Traus. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. What you are doing is answering the question of how 
much the Taiwan and Lebanon emergencies cost. 

General Traus. That is correct,sir. We did have the money insofar 
as the “Military personnel, Army,” appropriation was concerned. The 
$19 million was taken from the amount of $45 million that Congress 
appropriated in the “Military personnel, Army,” appropriation, left 
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them a balance of $25 million which will expire for obligation on 
June 30. 

Mr. Manon. It still is not sufficiently clear, I believe, Mr. Sikes, 
just what this money was spent for. We can immediately understand 
the personnel pay. How do you explain the “Operation and mainte 
nance” ¢ 

General Traus. The increased cost in connection with the procure- 
ment of additiona! equipment from the stock fund, the transportation 
of units, and the packing and transportation of the necessary supplies 
are the main items associated with the increased cost. 

Mr. Manon. Does the airlift which was required, the fuel, and s 
forth, come from your funds ? 

General Travs. I would defer to the Air Force on this subject. 1 
believe that it was not reimbursable. 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. The Air Force took the 
position that in the event of emergency, airlift of Army forces was 
an Air Force mission and, therefore, was not a charge to the Arny 
under the industrial fund concept, but a charge to the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. That will be a part of your charge to these emer- 
gencies / 

General FrrepMman. That is correct, sir. 

(Otf the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Now, the Navy. 

Admiral Ensry. May I have that document back, Mr. Sikes? I 
have not read it or looked at it. 

Mr. Manon. If you are not ready to discuss it, we will do it a little 
later. Would you like to defer or delay ? 

Admiral Ensry. I can discuss in general terms what has gone on. 
We agree with the figures shown in this breakdown, which is for the 
record. The total additional costs, Navy, were $82 million, and of 
that, $47.9 million is included in the supplemental request which has 
gone forward to Congress. It is broken down under O. & M.  Per- 
haps, first, I should cover military personnel. It was the same 
maneuver required of the Army. We were on a downslope plan when 
Lebanon-Taiwan occurred. We kept the forces deployed and sent 
other forces into both theaters, That then made it completely in- 
feasible to demobilize from the deployed positions those Marines and 
Navy personnel whose time in the service was to expire. So we held 
the force level up and then later, in December I guess it was—the 
same date that General Traub gave—we were told: 

Start sloping down to the final end-year, 630,000, Navy ; 175,000, Marine—the 
force levels for the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. You could have continued your downward personnel 
curve during this emergency period with respect to forces that were 
not involved in the emergency. 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir: that is correct, with everything that 
would not go in. However, if you then tried to do this partially you 
would disrupt the backup and you would disrupt preparation of ship= 
in the yard to deploy. We moved everything out forward that would 


run. 
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\DEQUACY OF PROPOSED FORCES TO RESPOND TO LIMITED WAR EMERGENCIES 


Mr. Manon. Is it fair to pursue this sort of reasoning: That we are 
not very well financed or prepared for a small war or emergency 
operation because it has been demonstrated that we could not even 
afford to release certain personnel, that we did not have enough per- 
sonnel for these two emergencies unless we retained people who were 
ilready in the services? Is that a valid assumption or not? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. On the record. Will you proceed ? 

Admiral Ensry. I think, sir, basic to this are: What assumption 
nust you take to administer an a force during the fiscal year? 
You must assume peace or war. So, you must therefor assume peace 
and that the personnel in there will be released on time. You must 
issume that you will carry out your plans. You also have plans for 

mergencies, naturally, but you must make both types of planning. 
W e in the Navy have realized that although we have officially been 
at peace, many of our deployments for the past 10 years have been 
more of a wartime deployment of the forces than a peacetime deploy- 
ment, in that they were away from home, and were operating under 
threat. Sono matter how many men you had in the force, if suddenly 
vou changed your assumption, and you, as we say, “go to general quar- 
ters, here is an emergency,” the administration of the armed services 
concerned must then change abruptly. You then accent not perhaps 

the tightest fiscal administration of ever y dollar—that becomes a sec- 
ondary objective. Your immediate objective is to get the forces de- 
P loved to where there is need for them. It, therefore, will always fol- 
low that we will have to have personnel going out of the services so 
long as we do not go to a general mobilization. We cannot deploy 
forces and have them functioning and ready to fight with rotation 
of personnel while deployed. So we are forced to hold what is over- 
seas when an emergency comes. You cannot escape that so long as we 
lo not go to general mobilization. 

I previously gave no date, but by November 18 tlie situation calmed 
lown, and at that point we went ahead with the planning previously 
lone to come down in force level. 

Mr. Manon. After you have come down to the force levels which 
you proposed in your presentation last year, let us assume that 
these two emergencies rise again and you do the identical same thing. 
Could you do it with the reduced force with about the same de- 
cree of effectiveness that you did with the slightly larger force? 

Admiral Ensry. As has been frequently said, our ships are manned 
it about 81 percent of the wartime complement. The wartime com- 
lement is devised to keep the ship functioning under combat condi- 
ions 24 hours a day. You have enough people to man all parts of 
he ship’s weapon capabilities. You are able to steam full speed 
iround the clock. This is a wartime manning level. 

We are now considerably less than that. T he result is that ina ship 
on the line in an emergency, everyone works overtime. You do not 
get overtime pay for it, but you just stay there, you are on al in 3 
watch around the clock. If a real emergency arises, all hands 
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man their battle stations and you keep going until you wear out. If it 
is possible, in the circumstances aaa, the crews are then allowed 
to rest. 

My point is, where the number of ships, let us say, to be in the 
Navy goes down only from 870 to 864, that quantitatively will not 
preclude us from deploying approximately the same number of forces 
deployed for Lebanon and Taiwan. The ‘personnel will be thin. 

Mr. Manon. The personnel will be thinner than they were last year 
when this operation took place? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But they were also thin last year compared to your 
wartime manning levels? 

Admiral Ensry. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Sothey will just be a little thinner. 

Admiral Ensry. You are working on nerve. You are working on 
the assumption that the war will not in fact occur. You are working 
knowing full well that if it did occur you have a rather rough time 
for a month or so until you get more people from the States. 

Mr. Manon. The answer to my question, I assume, then, is yes, 
had you already taken these reductions and if the men had already 
been outof the Navy, you could have gone ahead w ith the same opera- 
tion but you would have had a slightly lower manning level. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Admiral ENsry. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And the manning level which you maintained last year 
was not the wartime manning level which was most desirable. 

Admiral Ensry. That is correct, sir, but we will never, and have 
never, manned our Navy up to wartime manning levels during peace. 
That is where our dilemma is. 

Mr. Manon. I see the point. 
(Off the record. ) 


PLACING OF MILITARY OFFICERS IN JOBS FOR WHICH THEY ARE NOT TRAINED 


Mr. Wuirren. A well-qualified civilian in the Navy Department 
called up and asked to come to see me, which he did. He says that 
in the Navy Department whereas you have heretofore used civilians 
with a great deal of training and experience in technical fields, in 
recent years you have put one to three layers of Navy officers over 
them to the point that they spend half their time trying to explain 
what they are doing to these Navy officers who are not pr epared to run 
the operation but are in the position of superiors; that the operation 
could run twice as economically if you did not have them there, be- 

cause their time is taken up trying to explain these things to them; 
and that under your rotation sy stem a man in 2 years generally does 
not learn before he moves along. He came to me seeking some relief 
from the situation. 

This particular man has a fine reputation through the years with 
the Navy Department. He said that has happened in perhaps the 
last 3 years, which goes to the question of whether this big buildup 
of officers as comp: red with former years may not have come about by 
putting them in places where you really do not need them. What is 
the situation with regard to this? 
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Admiral Ensry. It is just like the Prudential Life Insurance, sir. 
The people in Prudential headquarters complain about the people in 
the field not doing what they should be doing. Of course, the people 
in the field compla \in that those folks up in headquarters do not know 
their business because they send these silly orders out. But the peo- 
ple in headquarters—— 

Mr. Wuirren. You are talking a little freely, it appears to me, 
because I have dealt with the Navy through World War II, and I 
have seen you get the most experienced clothing man in the world 
and put him under an Annapolis graduate who did not know clothing 
from a hole in the ground. I know that has existed in the Navy and 
L know it does exist now. Yet, you say this is just a complaint. 

\dmiral Ensry. No, sir; Iam not saying that. If I could finish my 
simile, this is the same problem we have in ‘the Nav y, exactly. Where 
do you get people in to headquarters, and how far down are they given 
responsibility ¢ As for me, for example, I am not a budgeter nor a 
comptroller. I am a straight seagoing naval officer here, and the 
civilians must lead me around and explain this to me to learn my 
lesson; but again, if the seagoing answers are not put on the table 
to budget questions in the Navy Department or to any other technical 
question, you get off base, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now you come to the other thing. The reason given 
for bringing all this influx of officers was to give them training, so I 
was advised. In particular categories they were assigned for the pur- 
pose of learning the work, but they are not put there as students, not 
to learn, but are put in charge. 

Admiral Ensty. They have to be in charge, sir. 

Mr. Wuitren. With the Chair’s permission, I would like you to 
give us the figures on the number of officers assigned to the Navy 
Department here in Washington in the last 3 years. 

Admiral Ensry. May I do that for the record, sir? I do not have 
that. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Certainly. I would like it by bureaus, if I might. 
That is all, Mr.-Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Number of Navy and Marine Corps officers, by bureau assigned to Navy Department; 
Washington, D.C., fiscal year 1956 to fiscal year 1959, selected dates 


j 
Bureau June 30, 1956 June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 | Dec. 31, 1958 
caer Bees sth alk inated = eee hPa 
Total }.- . ; 4, 107 4, 083 3, 823 | 3, 884 
Office 
Executive Office of the Secretary ---- F 357 | 360 361 | 373 
Judge Advocate General : 123 95 92 | 92 
Chief of Naval Operations 1, 147 1, 208 1,154 1,109 
Bureau: | 
Aeronautics tie a 529 511 454 482 
Yards and Docks 62 64 57 | 57 
Medicine and Surgery-.---- iin a 148 | 141 118 | 130 
Ordnance : 276 266 254 | 298 
Personnel aim 459 475 431 418 
Supplies and Accounts : 161 133 125 125 
Ships j ; 258 242 229 | 253 
Marine Corps... -- wien 587 588 548 547 





! Excludes Military Sea Transportation Service. 
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ADEQUACY OF ARMY STRENGTH TO MEET LIMITED WAR SITUATIONS 


Mr. Manon. General Traub, you have heard the admiral make a 
statement as to the manpower problem. Will you give the same 
statement with respect to the Army / 

General Travs. Yes, sir. 

First, sir, I would like to take refuge in Mr. Ford’s observation 
that really the Secretary is the competent person to make this point, 
but I will give my personal observation on the matter. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Travs. First, the fact that the strength of the Army was 
held through the Lebanon situation seems to me prima facie evidence 
that the decision-making people deemed it not only prudent but 
necessary to have the higher strength through this emergency. 

The second observation that I would make refers to the testimony 
of the Secretary of Defense, in which I believe he stated that since 
the emergency the thinking has been that because of the incentive 
of the pay bill, et cetera, the same job can be done with 870,000 people 
which before the pay bill and like incentives were in force 900,000 
strength could do. 

In relation to this latter point, I would make only one further 
observation, and that is that when we come before you in the “Military 
personnel, Army,” presentation, we are prepared to discuss this latter 
point, and I believe our conclusions in the Army may not necessarily 
support entirely the observations of the Secretary of Defense in this 
matter. 

Mr. Manon. If the Army forces prior to the Lebanon and Taiwan 
emergencies had already been scaled down to 870,000, would you 
have been unable to cope with the situation in approximately the same 
way? 

General Travs. I would again state, sir, that the decisions which 
were made would seem to me to indicate that we could not have done 
it as well as we did with the strength. 

Mr. Manon. But the argument seems to have been made that these 
units which were in the operation had men in them who were 
scheduled to go out, and that it is not feasible during an exercise to 
be detaching people from the units which are being dispatched from 
one place to another in order to meet the emergency. Is there any 
validity to that? 

General Travs. I think, sir, that is not entirely the issue, because 
to say that the Army is going to go down in strength does not mean 
that those particular units would have been eliminated or reduced. 

Mr. Manon. No, but it means probably that some of the people in 
some of the units were due . be released as a matter of course, and 
they could not be released when they were in this exercise. To what 
extent is that valid ? 

General Travus. I think perhaps that may be valid, but T would like 
to reserve on that as far as the record is concerned. 

Mr. Manon. Then we will explore that with the Chief of Staff of 
the Army and maybe the Secretary. 

Now the Air Force. What is your reaction—— 

Mr. Sixes. At this point, Mr. Chairman, the number of troops in- 
volved in the Lebanon situation and subsequently in the Taiwan 
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situation did not at any time approximate the number of 30,000 which 
were to be released under the original budget presentation, did it ? 

General Traus. I would have to furnish the actual figures for the 
record, sir. I donot have the figures that were involved in the Taiwan 
operation. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Approximately 1,300 Army personnel were assigned to Taiwan and the off- 
shore islands at the start of the operation. Peak Army personnel strength as- 
signed to the area during the crisis was about 2,500. 

Mr. Sikes. There were 8,000 troops in Lebanon. 

General Travs. I believe you are correct. 

Mr. Manon. As I understand the situation, there is no doubt that 
the Secretary of Defense would be willing to admit that he did not 
know what these emergencies were going to expand into, and 
= is one of the reasons why he did not continue to phase "down 

‘maybe did not begin to phase down these forces. I think we could 
e: wails agree to that. But I am also trying to explore the other prob- 
lem of the infeasibility of reducing men from the service during an 
exercise. Can you contribute any more to that ? 

General Traus. The only further observation I would make, sir, is 
a personal conclusion that perhaps for this specific operation, 
limited in size as it was, we could have done a good job, with a lesser 
streneth, as good a job perhaps as we did do with the higher strength. 
However, the holding of such a strength for a long time in that area 
would have placed us in a position where we could not have taken the 
calculated risk of the lesser strength deployed in Europe. 

Mr. Manon. I do not understand. You could not have taken a cal- 
culated risk ? 

General Traus. If we had those people in Lebanon for any con- 
siderable period, it would have lessened the effective power of the force 
that we had in Europe as well as in the United States for any other 
purpose that may have arisen. 

Mr. Manon. And this would be an argument for the regular main- 
tenance of the higher level of, say, 900,000 men or more. 

General Traus. I think one can conclude that. 

Mr. Norreti. And on that basis it paid off. 

Mr. Manon. Let us get the Air Force, and then I will yield. 

Mr. Anprews. I want to make this statement, Mr. Chairman. | 
think your questions to these budget officers could be stated im a dif- 
ferent way, namely, is this budget sufficient to take care of limited 
war? The answer from the Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries 
of the services, with the possible exception of Secretary Brucker, has 
been that it is 

Mr. Manon. I think that is a correct statement, and that is related 
to this issue. 

Mr. Anprews. So the higher echelon has said that this budget is 
sufficient to take care of situations like Lebanon and Taiwan or limited 
wars anywhere. 

Mr. Sikes. Right at that point, Mr. Chairman, the fact remains 
that in a par: allel situation in the 1959 budget we were told that there 
were adequate funds and that they would be adequate for the Depart- 
ment of Defense to take care of limited war requirements. Yet when 
an emergency developed, the proposed scaledown of forces as set forth 
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under the Department of Defense program did not occur. If there 
had been enough men and money in that proposed budget to take care 
of limited wars, why did not the scaledown continue when the emer- 
gency arose? It appears to me that this is a clear indication of mis- 
givings in the Department of Defense about its own recommendations 
of scaledowns to the Congress, that the Department did not in fact ad- 
here to its recommendations to the Congress but held the forces at the 
higher level when emergencies developed. 

Mr. Forp. If we are going to have interruptions, I think we ought 
to have an opportunity on this side to interrupt. 

Mr. Manon. I agree. 

Mr. Forp. If you want to proceed to General Friedman, fine. 

Mr. Manion. I think I will be through in about 2 minutes. 

The question raised by Mr. Sikes is another question and a very in- 
teresting question. I wish you would say, General Friedman, what 
the situation is with respect to the Air Force on this issue which we 
were discussing. 


COSTS OF LEBANON AND TAIWAN EMERGENCIES TO AIR FORCE 


General Friepman. Very well, sir. Speaking specifically to the 
additional costs attributed to the Taiwan and Lebanon situ: itions, the 
Air Force in fiscal year 1959 was on a milit: ary manpower program 
going from 871,000 to an end strength of 850,000. We were to attain 
this end strength for the most part by normal separations and by 
controlled input. There was a plan of forced attrition in order to 
reach our end position. 

At the time of the emergency, the Air Force gave certain com- 
mands—the Strategic Air ‘Command, MATS, U.S. Air Forces in 
Europe, and the Pacific Air Forces—authority to retain in their 
theaters those individuals scheduled for early separation or rotation 
who could not be replaced or who were required at the moment and 
who it would be impractical to replace at the time. 

As a result of this action in these, I believe I listed four or five 
commands, the Air Force now finds itself with a man-year strength 
2,000 in excess of that planned for the fiscal year. The cost associ- 
ated with that is $6 million, and this is the amount included in our 
supplemental request to the Congress to carry those additional costs. 

Speaking specifically to the question raised by the chairman and 
others as regards a projection of this situation, as regards our ability 
to operate at 850,000 under the same circumstances, I believe I can 
state for the Chief of Staff of the Air Force and the Secretary, cate- 
gorically, the answer is “Yes.” We would, however, under such a 
situation, I am sure, take the same type action in order to assure 
that the combat level of the commands participating in the emer- 
gency was not lowered during the critical period. 

I think the Strategic Air Command would be a perfect example 
of that. It would be extremely foolish, in my mind, to release trained 
crews right at a time when they are on standby alert—in the event 
that the Strategic Air Command was directed to go into action. 

If I may be responsive to the initial portion of the question as 
regards the overall cost of the two emergency situations, I have indi- 
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cated that our military personnel costs were increased $6 million. In 
our “Operation and maintenance” appropriation the cost attributed 
to those two operations is $56.4 million; $11 million of that we attrib- 
ute to Taiwan, and the remainder to the Lebanon situation. 

That cost increase was attributed to increased purchases, local sup- 
plies, increased transportation requirements, to which we referred 
and to which General Traub was speaking, plus our own increased re- 
quirements in airlift, and a very extensive amount for pay of overtime 
to repair our aircraft and get the maximum number in combat-readi- 
ness condition. I would say those were the largest items of cost. 

I should comment, however, that there was an offsetting amount as 
applied to the $56.4 million in “Oper ation and maintenance” where our 
net cost increase was about $39.6 million. The savings, if you want to 

call it a savings, were derived out of the fact that when the emergency 
was announced, the Strategic Air Command was put on standby alert. 
They reduced their frequency of training flights in order that we could 
have the maximum number of aircraft in fully operational condition. 

Mr. Manon. That, gentlemen, it seems to me Is a reasonably good 
answer to this question. There are others who wanted to ask some 
questions on thisissue. Mr. Ford? 


NAVY MANNING LEVELS 


Mr. Forp. I would like to ask the admiral a question about manning 
levels. As I recall the testimony which was submitted to the commit- 
tee last year, either by the Chief of Naval Operations or the Secre- 
tarv—I am not sure which—they forecast that in fiscal 1959 their 
manning level would be about 79 percent. I do not know whether or 
not that was maintained, but that was the basis upon which the budget 
was submitted. 

I notice, again if my recollection is correct, that in the budget for 
1960 the manning level is a percent. So at least in the budget for 
the forthcoming fiscal year your manning levels will be somewhat 
higher, even though a very ana percentage higher. If that is the 

case, if we are to predicate our ability to fight emergencies on our 
manning levels, in 1960 you would be better off than you were in 
1959. Is that correct / 

Admiral Ensry. I do not believe the 79 came to pass, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That was in the budget presentation, however, in the 
testimony before this committee last year. 

Admiral Ensry. But 1 think when we got around to it, we stayed at 
81. I believe the 79 was a decrease from 1958 because my impression 
is that 81 is as low as we have in fact been since Mr. Johnson, I think 
it was, was Secretary of Defense and Korea occurred. For the last 
4 or 5 years it has been a little more than 81 percent, I think, but I 
would like to confirm that, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think for the record we ought to have that informa- 
tion—what it has been for the last 3 or 4 years. 

Admiral Ensry. The trend of the manning levels. 

Mr. Forp. As a matter of fact, not as a matter of budget presenta- 
tion. 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Nawy manning levels, fiscal years 1956-60 


Fiscal year: Percent 
1956 ; o z — ; on ms = , 4. i ee 
SO a ee ae Pap RD OR AED Ne he Le a ee 82.3 
ns set nt eg Pi a eis ) ot eee eh Ne On Ba ha a al 79.9 
I 2 i a a Rt a ee tai Se i ee 
a ee a rae hae 81. 2 


Mr. Forp. You mentioned standing watches 1 and 3. That 
was a tradition in the Navy for a long, ‘Jong time, and only in World 
War II, from my own personal experience, did we have ‘the luxury 
of 1lin4. Isthat not right? 

Admiral Ensry. Various watches have various ratios. In the same 
ship some watches will be most frequently a 1 and 4, but, by and 
large, most of the personnel are on a 1 and 3, except maybe the 

‘aptain, and he is on duty continually. 

Yes, sir; that is right, 1 and 3 is about par for the long haul. 
As an example, in officer w a ‘hes in peacetime, it used to be you made 
them do a lot of homework in self-preparation for larger jobs, corre- 
spondence courses and that sort of thing, and as a premise to this oo 
work you tried to keep them on no more frequent a watch than 
and 4. When you got to 1 in 38, you would sometimes an 
the peacetime workload on the officer, but this was administered by 
individual ships, and again it varied. 

Mr. Forp. One in three for a long, long period of time is a tough 
haul, but for a period such as at Lebanon and Taiwan that is not an 
unbearable burden. 

Admiral Ensry. Where the forces have to move at higher speeds 
and you had a manning level of 81 percent, frequently in many of our 
ships they are low in engineers, so the engineers, to keep them steam- 
ing at high speeds, have to man more equipment and very often they 
are standing 1 in 2 instead of 1 in 3. In other words, they will have 
one on and one off. They will be cae 12 hours of watches in a 
day. That is a habitual trouble in the engineering forces because 
they are always coming in to the engineering department from the 
bottom and you have to teach them, and they are learning and get 
more watches and learn quicker that way. 

Mr. Forp. A 1 in 3 gunwatch is not a hard watch. 

Admiral Ensry. That is right. 


ARMY TROOPS SENT TO LEBANON 


Mr. Forp. I would like to check with General Traub on this situa- 
tion. As I recall it, the Army forces which were sent to Lebanon 
were transported from the European Command, and they were pri- 
marily transported to Turkey. 

General Travus. There was a staging area in Turkey at Adana. 

Mr. Forp. Then how many actually went to the beaches of Lebanon ? 

General Travs. I will have to supply that for the record, Mr. Ford. 
I haven't that information available. 

Mr. Forp. My recollection was around 7,000. 

General Traus. I would have to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Forp. You would not know how long they were there offhand ? 

General Traus. Not precisely. 
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Mr. Manon. It was for about 2 or 3 months, was it not? 

General Travs. Two or three months. I will supply that for the 
record, also. 

(The information requested foliows:) 

U.S. Army forces were in Lebanon from July 19 to October 25, 1958. During 
the period, peak Army personnel strength in Lebanon was slightly in excess of 
7,400. The remainder of the approximate 8,000 troops taking part in the 
Lebanon operations were in Adana. 

Mr. Forp. I think we also should have for the record how many in 
those organizations were retained beyond their normal tour of duty. 

(General Travs. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

We know of no instances in which Army personnel were retained overseas 
beyond their normal tour because of the Lebanon emergency. 


ARMY TROOPS SENT TO TAIWAN 


Mr. Forp. Were there any Army forces sent to the Taiwan situation ? 

General Traus. There were. 

Mr. Forp. I never saw a figure published in the paper on that. regard. 

General Travus. An entire battalion of NIKE-HERCULES dis- 
patched to Taiwan. 

Mr. Forp. Can you tell us how many would be in that kind of a unit # 

General Travus. Approximately 800, including some supporting 
units. 

Mr. Forp. From where did they come? 

General Travus. Fort Bliss. 

Mr. Forp. Were they in training or part of the STRAC forces? 

General Travs. This battalion was initially earmarked for Alaska. 

Mr. Forp. They were sent to Taiwan? 

General Travus. Sent to Taiwan instead of Alaska. 

Mr. Forp. Where are they now ? 

General Traus. In Taiwan. 

Mr. Forp. Still there? 

General Trauns. Yes. Their primary mission there is to train the 
Chinese to take over NIKE-HERCULES battalions and at the same 
time be ready in case something happens before the Chinese are ready 
to take over. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would expand on this information for the 
record, 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished sep- 
rately to the committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. | think it rather singular that there should be an im- 
plication that in an operation involving a few thousand men out of 

approximately 900,000 men that just a few thousand could not be 
safely spared for an emergency operation of this type. You might 
ymment on that at this point in the record. 


EFFECTS OF LEBANON AND TAIWAN EMERGENCIES ON PERSONNEL 
ACTIONS 


Also you will insert at this point in the record a statement from the 

Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief of Naval Operations, and the 

Commandant of the Marine Corps and the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Foree with respect to this matter? 
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(The information requested follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S. ARMY, ON MANPOWER IMPLICATIONS OF 
LIMITED OPERATIONS 


The Army can support emergency operations involving a few thousand men 
on the model of Lebanon. If air and sea transportation is made available, the 
Army is prepared to begin deploying from the CONUS, in a matter of hours, 
the initial elements of the Strategic Army Corps (STRAC). This force is spe- 
cifically designed to meet the initial requirements of limited or general war 
anywhere in the world. In addition, the Army may redeploy some of its combat 
ready forces already overseas if required in suppport of emergency operations. 
This fact is borne out by the rapidity with which the Army deployed forces 
from Europe to cope with the Lebanon situation. However, such redeploy- 
ment of our overseas forces weakens their capabilities in the areas from which 
they are deployed at the very time that world tensions are increased. Hence, 
in many cases it would be necessary to replace them by additional forces from 
the CONUS. 

The support of a limited emergency involves considerations of funds as well as 
of men and equipment. Any emergency deployment will soon create fiscal def- 
icits for which the services will have to seek relief. Furthermore, the develop- 
ment of sustained combat in any situation will soon place a drain on Army 
resources which will have to be promptly replaced. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


The Mideast and Formosa crises occurred in early fiscal year 1959 concurrently 
with the start of the fiscal year 1959 personnel reductions. The Secretary of 
Defense immediately authorized the Navy to cease these reductions and this, to- 
gether with drastic redistribution measures, permitted maintaining a high enough 
fleet manning level in the deployed ships to conduct around-the-clock operations. 
Some ship inactivations were suspended at this time, also, and men were needed 
for those ships retained in active service. 

The decision to suspend personnel releases is considered well-founded and 
fully justified based on the fact that the magnitude of the emergency could not 
be foreseen. To reduce military strength to any degree in the face of possible 
subsequent mobilization would have been ill-advised. Additionally, continuation 
in service of all trained and readily available personnel then on active duty 
contributed to the early termination of this potential shooting war. 

While the overall fleet manning level planned for fiscal year 1960 is 81.2 
percent, deployed forces will be kept at higher levels at the expense of non- 
deployed forces which have returned to the United States for maintenance and 
other logistical purposes. In the event of future crises similar to Lebanon and 
Formosa the operating forces in the emergency area will be maintained at 
maximum practicable fighting levels by effecting further redistribution measures 
within the fleet to augment the forward ship manning levels. This redistribution 
will, in effect, lessen our ability to meet emergencies in other areas should they 
arise at the same time. 

“Fleet manning level” is used to express the ratio of the authorized personnel 
allowance (peacetime) to the wartime complement (or full fighting level). The 
expression applies to ships. The fleet manning level contemplated in the fiseal 
year 1960 budget estimates now before the Congress is 81.2 percent. This is 
slightly higher than both the end fiscal year 1958 level (79.9 percent and the end 
fiscal year 1959 level (80.5 percent ). 

Naval ships are manned at a personnel manning level which is materially 
below their wartime complement. Although this reduces a ship’s capability for 
sustained combat operations, it does permit retaining the maximum number 
of ships in operation within the total authorized personnel strength. 

Prior to the Korean war the fleet manning level had been at 84 percent. 
During the Korean conflict ships were manned at 94 percent of complement. 
Since that period the fleet manning level has been severely reduced; but not, 
however, before first reducing the Naval Shore Establishment to the minimum 
acceptable level compatible with adequate support of the operating forces. 

It would be desirable to maintain a higher manning level in the fleet in view 
of the types of operations and the high degree of readiness required of the 
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fleet today, however, to do so under existing personnel ceilings would mean 
reducing the number of active fleet ships in order to use these personnel to 
augment the remaining ships. This alternative is not advisable in light of 
world conditions today. Moreover, each year new military requirements arise 
which require additional personnel above the numbers that can be accommodated 
under existing ceilings. These requirements have to be weighed against the 
desirability of increasing the manning level of existing fleet ships. 

Altogether the new personnel requirements for fiscal year 1960 total approxi- 
mately 21,000 in excess of the 630,000 ceiling. By cutting back on some of the 
planned programs, and by dropping some of the lesser import, this requirement 
of 21,000 has been pared down to 6,968 personnel. Compensation for these 
personnel will be accomplished through reduction of other established programs. 
The new requirements for fiscal year 1960 of the greatest significance are 
tabulated below. 

Program and number of personnel 





Fleet ballistic missile submarine program___--_-__---------------~~-- a=, 000 
Modern ship replacement_____--.-----_~~- I irereen arenes sade sarc anel conic eaamiar meee 723 
Pacific missile range_____ =a PC a ee ne ae 1, 198 
Puset “eparguonar Cenrror Cenere oe h cenncekunapememan anes 567 
Mniinted sciénce training... ot Dette eerie ednt eae apa an 
Bureau activities for new Weapons____ ~~~ ri oa daporae een tasepeeia a ncaa ene eae 286 
Special weapons and operational requirements___--_---_-_----------~-- 915 
SEGRE NOMI ONO ois os occ Boe ce nes nines entaeacig ne eee en eomerapaa 75 
COMIBURICATIONS ONG SCCULICY BIGUDG a vein cis eins wns neeminnreinnesieeanen 154 
PR ee LUNE cs an ares a ss Se seedings glen Amana ieipeaaiaaiead 290 
PU a IN cnc caches elite cpsiiinamien ia andi Siclaiceamiiiaaeacisrerniamaamad a tM. 276 

NTMI co cx cx segs tesa sins ciao eaacncb ce daipinhcade diacetate eee 6, 968 


The fiscal year 1960 budget submission does not include any budget cushion to 
provide for additional personnel in time of emergency. The Navy is not per- 
mitted to budget for contingencies nor does it advocate that such contingency 
funds be established. Traditionally, the Navy has performed its mission where- 
ever possible within the overall funds allocated by sacrificing other things in 
the amendment area. Many crises have occurred since World War II in which 
this was the case. In the case of the Suez crisis, however, and in the Lebanon- 
Taiwan situations, these costs became too great to absorb within the budgeted 
funds. 

Similarly in personnel, the Navy endeavors, except in the most critical situ- 
ations, not to hold up the release of personnel beyond their obligated tour of 
service, or disrupt the civilian life of Naval Reserves by emergency recall to 
active duty. Limited wars can extend all the way from landing a battalion of 
marines to situations requiring extensive mobilization. Every attempt is made 
to handle these crises with existing forces and personnel as has been done sey- 
eral times in the Middle East, and as was done in the Tachens, Indochina, and 
Indonesia situations. 

It should be recognized, however, that world tensions are not going to slacken.° 
The conflict of Soviet and Western objectives will continue. The Communists 
will resort to limited war with non-Soviet forces when it suits their purpose. 
In addition, there will be those upheavals which naturally spring from the grow- 
ing nationalism of the world’s former colonial peoples. The Communists will 
always be ready to foment, subvert, and exploit these factors of nationalism. 
It is not possible to predict the nature or extent of the crises which may arise, 
nor the effect they may have upon the force levels and manning levels under 
which we plan to operate. 





STATEMENT OF THE COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 


1. BACKGROUND 


(a) Personnel strengths.—The Marine Corps was authorized an end strength 
for fiscal year 1958 of 188,000 total officers and enlisted on active duty with the 
Regular Establishment. During fiscal year 1959 this strength was to be reduced 
reaching 180,000 by November 30, and 175,000 by June 30. At the time the Leba- 
non crisis broke, Marine Corps strength was slightly over 189,000. As it oe- 








eurred in a period of reducing strength, recruit input was relatively small, and 
the resulting savings in training overhead produced a temporarily higher avail- 
ability of personnel to the Fleet Marine Forces. Ground FMF units were 
manned at about 90 percent of table of organization requirements, and aviation 
FMF units between 80 and 85 percent of requirements for units in being. 

(b) Lebanon deployments.—At the time the Lebanon crisis occurred (July 14), 
three Marine battalion landing teams and the Headquarters, 2d Provisional 
Marine Force, in response to mounting tension, were in the eastern Mediterranean 
as part of the 6th Fleet. Additionally, elements of a helicopter squadron and of 
a transport group were also present. As the crisis developed further, a fourth 
battalion was flown from the continental United States as a backup for those 
already ashore, while an additional regiment embarked aboard ship but was not 
ordered to sail to the Mediterranean. Similarly, a group of helicopters, rein- 
forced by a squadron of attack aircraft, were loaded aboard an aircraft carrier 
and proceeded to the Caribbean awaiting further orders. 

(c) Taiwan deployments.—At the time of the crisis in the Quemoy area (late 
August), the 3d Marine Division, less one regimental landing team in Hawaii, 
was based on Okinawa, while the Ist Marine Aircraft Wing, less one Marine air 
group in Hawaii, was operating from Japan. As the crisis developed, one Ma- 
rine air group.deployed from Japan to Formosa, while another flew from Hawaii 
to Japan as a replacement. One regimental landing team, completing a sched- 
uled exercise on Formosa, detached a company to reinforce the Marine air group 
by that time based on the island. 


2. PERSONNEL ACTIONS TAKEN 


Fleet Marine Force units, because of the reduced strength of the Marine 
Corps as a whole, were manned at levels below combat requirements. In order 
to maintain the deployed units at 100 percent combat strength and to provide 
adequate replacements without decimating combat units deployed in other criti- 
cal areas, the Secretary of Defense was requested to authorize the Marine Corps 
to remain at a strength of 190,000. The request was approved. Accordingly, 
exceptional measures were instituted to meet these requirements. Marines were 
held overseas beyond their normal rotation dates to reduce requirements for 
replacements. For the saine reason some were assigned overseas with consider- 
ably less obligated service remaining than normal, short-term extensions of 
enlistment were authorized, directives were canceled which had prevented over- 
seas assignment of individuals prior to a reasonable length of time since their 
last return from overseas, and in some cases individuals were held beyond 
the expiration of their enlistments (in accordance with 10 U.S.C. 5538). Per- 
sonnel were transferred out of posts and stations and other units not affected 
by deployments in order to strengthen deploying units, and to provide for re- 
placements. Drastic action was taken to fill specialist requirements, particu- 
larly in the electronics field. If replacements had been required to meet combat 
losses, it would have been necessary to reduce the strength of the Ist Marine 
Division, an element of the Pacific Fleet, to provide the necessary personnel. <A 
gradual easing of tension in both critical areas by late October permitted resump- 
tion of normal personnel procedures and, early in November, the Secretary of 
Defense directed action resumed to reduce the Marine Corps to an end strength 
of 175,000 for fiscal year 1959. 


3. ACTIONS RESULTING IN UNPLANNED COSTS 


In addition to expenses which resulted from maintaining the Marine Corps 
strength at the existing level, other actions required unplanned obligation of 
funds. Ground and aviation units both in the United States and overseas were 
alerted, and some were moved and embarked aboard ship with full combat 
equipment and initial combat levels of stocks. This required funds for addi- 
tional transportation, for the purchase of equipment to fill deficiencies, and for 
the purchase of mount-out stocks. 
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4. EXTENT OF UNPLANNED COSTS 


The unplanned costs generated by both the Lebanon and Taiwan crises within 
the Marine Corps-sponsored appropriations were: 


Military nersonnel; Marine Corie "oad chic cciccwucicceweeelen $8, 254, 000 
Marine Corpse troops and fackiitiee sna nn asin ciinnccncece 1, 488, 000 

‘Includes costs for maintaining a higher man-year average, purchase of operational 
rations including supplemental sundries packs, minor numbers of permanent change of 
station moves, and those costs related to maintaining a higher strength than planned 
overseas. 

2 Although these costs had not been planned, they could be funded within congressional] 
appropriations which had been calculated on the basis of a 200,000-man Marine Corps. 

8 $96,000 related to Taiwan. 

These costs were computed after taking into consideration offsetting reduc- 
tions stemming from the cancellation of planned training exercises and the 
return of material, bought but not consumed, to stock. They do not include 
operating costs incurred in the objective area. These were borne by Navy- 
sponsored appropriations. In addition, costs in the station operation and main- 
tenance area related to supporting a higher average strength are not included. 


5. ADEQUACY OF FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET TO PROVIDE PROPER MANNING LEVELS TO 
MEET FUTURE SIMILAR EMERGENCIES 


The 1960 budget provides funds to maintain the Marine Corps at a strength 
of 175,000. This, as pointed out in the Commandant of the Marine Corps’ pre- 
pared statement of February 9, 1959, to the House Appropriations Committee, 
has resulted in a reduction in strength of the three divisions and three aircraft 
wings by six battalions and six squadrons. In other words, in order to insure 
acceptable strength levels in active units, the number of such units is being 
adjusted to the personel resources being made available. In this context of 
adjustment it can be said that the 1960 budget provides proper manning levels 
to meet similar future emergencies. It is pertinent to observe, however, that 
this solution, in addition to reducing strength, reduces flexibility. Combat 
ready forces are capable of deployment in emergencies such as Taiwan and 
Lebanon, but, should they experience serious casualty rates, a transfer of 
units to reinforce them would almost certainly be required. Such shifting of 
units, resulting in an unbalance of capabilities elsewhere, could well create 
critical vulnerabilities in other vital areas. 


6. ADEQUACY OF FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET TO PROVIDE FISCAL CUSHION FOR FUTURE 
SIMILAR EMERGENCIES 


For fiscal year 1960, within Marine Corps-sponsored appropriations and 
activity 2 of the appropriation “Operation and maintenance, Navy,” the budget 
provides for a level strength of 175,000 and is premised upon continuing the 
normal deployment and training. No funds are earmarked specifically for de- 
ployment in emergency situations. However, if such arises, the financial assets 
available to the Commandant will be applied as a matter of first priority to 
insure that those combat units required can deploy and can fight if necessary. 


7. SUMMARY 


In rapidity and professional precision, Marine Corps response to situations 
requiring emergency deployment can be expected to be as satisfactory under con- 
ditions created by the fiscal year 1960 budget as under the fiscal provisions for 
1959. 

However, in combat strength and flexibility of response, as well as in staying 
power, the proposed budget results in diminished capability. Staying power 
is reduced because essential support activities for division and wing operations 
are curtailed. Flexibility is lessened because units to reinforce those committed 
may be available only by transfer from other equally critical areas. Combat 
strength is diminished in proportion to personnel reductions levied. It can be 
said, in summation, that while Marine Corps readiness to respond as a profes- 
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sional fighting force is being reduced in a quantitative sense by the provisions 
of the proposed budget, the quality of its effort will not diminish. Decisions 
with respect to quantity are made, of course, at a higher level, taking into account 
additional factors considered pertinent at those levels. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. THOMAS D. WHITE, CHIEF oF Starr, U.S. Arr Force 


I am: in agreement with the testimony given by General Friedman (pp. 56- 
57). The U.S. Air Force will reduce to a strength of 850,000 military per- 
sonnel by the end of fiscal year 1959, and to 845,000 by the end of fiscal year 
1960. I would like to point out that situations such as Lebanon and Taiwan 
always contain the possibility of becoming more serious. Just what action should 
be taken in such situations can only be decided at the time. As General Fried- 
man pointed out it was then considered prudent to suspend reductions toward 
established objectives. <A similar decision might well be derived in the future. 

Mr. Manon. Are there further questions on this issue ? 


(No response. ) 
ABILITY TO ABSORB LIMITED WAR COSTS WITHIN BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Is there a cushion in this budget to defray the ex- 
pense of a limited war ? 

General Travs. For the Army there is not. 

Mr. Manon. The Navy? 

Admiral Ensry. No cushion, sir. 

General Frrepman. No cushion, and I wonder if I might expand on 
that a little, however ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Frrepman. You will recall that I indicated the net. in- 
crease cost to the Air Force in the “Operation and maintenance” ap- 
propriation was about $39 million. The Air Force has not requested 
a supplemental amount to cover that increased cost. 

Of course, we have been disaccommodated in a few instances, but it 
was our feeling that this is what we are really in business for, and on 
that basis we did not request a supplemental, although there are a few 
items we would like to have seen conducted at a higher rate. 

I can asure you, however, sir, they were items of the lowest priority 
insofar as operational needs are concerned. 

Mr. Manon. Was there any cushion in the 1959 budget, and it. was 
during the 1959 budget period that the emergencies took place. Was 
there a cushion in that budget for limited war ? 

General Travs. No, sir. I will cover this point not only in my 
opening statement but also in the opening statement I have prepared 
in connection with the supplemental budget to be presented later. 

Mr. Manon. Is it a valid criticism to say that the military program 
for the current fiscal year is inadequate because a couple of small 
emergencies arose and you had to ask for supplementals, or you are 
asking for a supplemental? Is that normal and proper or is that a 
show of weakness? 
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General Traun. From the standpoint of the money, the budget was 
madequate to take care of this purpose for the Army. 

Mr. Manon. It was not planned that way; was it ¢ 

General Traus. No, sir. We have had this matter under study for 
some time. We are just not ready to come forward with a recom- 
mendation as to what should be done. 

i might say there has been advanced the philosophy that additional 
sums of money should be appropriated by the Congress for use as a 
contingency fund. 

Mr. Manon. Of course you could ask that we appropriate a half 
billion dollars or a lesser sum not to be used except in the event of an 
emergency. 

General TRavus. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. That might ‘be tempting in a way, but is it not true 
that, out of a total avail: ibility of $74 billion, you could accommodate 
yourselves to a limited emergency from the funds on hand and then 
come in later in the year, when C ongress no doubt would be in session 
if there was any real emergency, and ask for additional funds / 

General Trace. That point has been raised by our own staff 
connection with this problem. 

Mr. Manon. That is the way we are doing it now, is it not / 

General Travs. Yes, sir; exactly. 

Mr. Forp. There has been no impediment in the process. 

General Trave. It is not quite as neat a package as that because 
whereas in theory that is true, nevertheless, take the instance of the 
additional moneys which the Army will require through fiscal year 
1959. When will those moneys become available ? They may become 
available too late to be obligated. 

Mr. Manon. But if the President sends an urgent message to this 
Congress and says “This is a matter of the greatest urgency, and will 
you do something about this and quickly ¢” you know Congress will 
do it, 

Apparently the President, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Secre- 
tary of Defense all think that this is no great financial difficulty, and 
they are not pushing this thing too hard. They do not feel the peace 
and security of the Nation is involved; so they are going about it 
leisurely. That is the way I interpret it. 

Off the record. 

(Diseussion held off the record. ) 


COST OF LEBANON AND TAIWAN EMERGENCIES 


Mr. Manon. The overall cost, then, to sum up, insofar as we are 
able to ascertain it, of these two emergencies was approximately how 
much ¢ 

Admiral Ensey. $192,826,000. 

Mr. Manon. Will you submit the table for the record at the proper 
place? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Lebanon- Taiwan operations—Additional costs, amounts absorbed and supplemental 
request (H. Doc. 58) 


| Additional Amount 











| 
supplemental 
costs | absorbed request 
Army: _ | | 
eR RIN aa oe ck god sbul aneneeebekenenins | $19,091,000 | $19,091,000 |......--..-.-- 
Operation and maintenance........................--.-..- | 28, 400,000 | 3, 400,000 | $25, 000, 000 
i. ss ae is - _e 2 
0 BS ee ee ee 47, 491, 000 22, 491, 000 25, 000, 000 
Navy: | ee | = pes 
RESET RPO INGUY . gon nca ocnekunucacaceccasdonc | 35,549,000 | 16,312,000 19, 237, 000 
Military personnel, EMD ON oS he Se ok 8, 254, 000 ee Fee ae eee 
Marine Corps troops and facilities. _._...............___-- 3, 247, 000 | BGM ladecseemescacs 
Par UI SO ede cae 11,671,000 |... a 11, 671, 000 
I nS | 19, 758, 000 | 7, 161, 000 12, 597, 000 
Ordnance and facilities..__...__._.___- Geet ee =3 OO 0 13225-25222. 1, 300, 000 
NN NN od aS sccm ankeaeenewnscbioe Oe 29, 000 
ere RR ne ene ee se ee PL tc atch ese woos 180, 000 
Servicewide supply SBAMMMIND Looe as or | DAGR COO toi e253 ccaect 2, 163, 000 
Sener OIE IE DRI a | OT GOB Ne oe os ee. ‘ 400, 000 
NN ND cre che pnasdneeiocceendaccncccuesss 82,951,000 | 34, 97 4, 000 | 47, 977, 000 
Air Force: ; | 
Operation and maintenance__.----..---- wieicteseunekel,  Maeneea eae 56, 384, 000 5 at 
DERGRE IN ooo oc cnntraenendicuceseranneunsbaanes | 6, 000, BOO ccecdctcchusl 6, 000, 000 
Da an oe cus eccbaanuss 62, 384, 000 | 56, 384, 000 | 6, 00, 000 
Total, Department of Dofenne. « ....22.6secacesncuce-=-- 192, 826, 000 “113, 849, 000 78, 977,000 


Mr. Ostrertac. How do you separate what would be normal expenses 
which you would have incurred in the same period from the amount 
you give which constitutes $190 plus? 

Admiral Ensry. The Navy always has worked on the philosophy 
that with the forces in being any small emergencies can be handled. 
The Central American-Vera Cruz situation in the old days, as an 
example, has been a standard procedure. 

To sort these prices for the Lebanon-Taiwan situation out you 
must go pretty low in the financial structure and in the Navy to 
look at the particular job being done and say that that partic ‘ular 
workman on overtime to load the ship would not be on overtime. 
It goes way down deep. 

I am not too sure we have a very accurate price-out of this really, 
but the way we approached it was, as you have indicated, sir, to 
try to analyze what ship movements would have occurred, anyway, 
and then that was not priced-out. If the deployment of the ships 
to the 6th and 7th Fleets was scheduled, there was no charge. If they 
were going to operate, anyway, but perhaps not deploy, there was 
no extra charge. 

If they steamed at a higher rate, and it could be directly attributed 
to that emergency, there is an extra charge showing up in the list. 
It was quite a difficult drill re ally to sort those charges all out. 

Mr. Manon. The record will also show a table in which the total 
cost of the emergency was $192,826,000. The table will also show 
that of this amount $113,849,000 is being absorbed, and that a supple- 
mental request is now pending before Congress in the total sum 
of $78,977,000. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT ON THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY BUDGET 


Will you proceed with your statement ? 

General Travs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am pleased to have the privilege of meeting with you again, and to 
have the opportunity of presenting the significant features of the 
Department of the Army budget for fiscal year 1960. 

In view of the fact that the Army program directors, who will 
follow me, will cover the fiscal year 1960 budget estimates in greater 
detail, I will summarize the fiscal year 1959 budget as currently being 
executed, highlight the fiscal year 1960 budget. estimates by appro- 
priation, and briefly outline the Army’s financial plan for fiscal year 
1960. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET 


In their appearances before this committee, the Secretary of the 
Army and the Army Chief of Staff have discussed the Army’s prog- 
ress and ene sites during fiscal year 1959. My remarks on the 
fiscal year 1959 budget will be limited generally to comparing the 
budget as approved by the Congress last year with that shown in the 
fiscal year 1959 column of the ‘fiscal year 1960 budget. As you re- 
quested, Mr. Chairman, during the Secretary of the Army’ s testimony 
on January 28, 1959, I will also discuss, by appropriation, the utiliza- 
tion of the additional funds provided by the Congress in Public Law 
85-724 over the fiscal year 1959 budget request. I have this chart to 
show the direct obligations based on the appropriated amounts, as 
compared with the estimated direct obligations shown in the fiscal 
year 1959 column of the fiscal year 1960 budget. As you will note, the 
revised appropriation structure is utilized in the fiscal year 1959 
column of the fiscal year 1960 budget, and I will cover this revised 
structure when I discuss the fiscal year 1960 budget. 








(Chart 1 is as follows:) 
CHART 1 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Fiscal Year 1959 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Amounts 
FY 1959 Appropriation Based on FY 59 Column a Revised Appropri- 
tructure Appropriations FY 1960 Budget ation Structure _ 
Military Personnel, Army $3,551,0 $3,525.1 Military Persome, 
Army 
Reserve Personnel, Army 222,8 211.6 Reserve Personne), 
Acy 
Army National Guard 342.1 20567 National Guard Per- 
sonnel, Army 
13664 Operation and Mai 
tenance, Arty 
National Guard 
*Operation and Maintenance, army 3,078.2 3,090.91 Operation aad Me 


tenance, Aruy 
(3,116,3/ 


Procursnent of Equipment 1,926.5 1,306.5 Procureme:: 
and Missiles, Army Equipmen 


siles, Axug 
Research and Development, Army 4937 948.3 Research, Develop 


ment, Test ani 
Evaluation, Aity 


wm 


Other General i 6,9 Other Gene:al 








TOTAL $9,620.1 $9,430.2/ 


Excludes Construction 


/ 


a/ Expected Availability including 


$42./; million supplemental ap- 
proprietion Request, 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY—FISCAL YEAR 1959 


General Trave. For “Military personnel, Army,” the Congress ap- 
propriated $ 3.176 billion and authorized the transfer of an additional 
$375 million from the Army stock fund for a total of $3.551 billion for 
fiscal year 1959. This would support a 900,000 end strength, as com- 
pared with the 870,000 end strength supported in the President’s fiscal 
year 1959 budget ; $45 million of the amount appropriated was added 
by the Congress to maintain the 900,000 end strength; $19 million 
of the $45 million has been applied for additional milit: ary personnel 
requirements resulting from Lebanon and Taiwan emergencies. 

Since the Department of Defense directed the Army to reduce to 
870,000 by the end of fiscal year 1959, an estimated $26 million will be 








Sr rerereeenneeeenee 
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unobligated at the close of the fiscal year and will expire for obliga- 
tion. The estimated obligations of $3.5251 billion reflected in the 
fiscal year 1959 column of the fiscal year 1960 budget are based on the 
currently approved end strength of 870,000. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL ARMY, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


For “Reserve personnel, Army,” the Congress appropriated $222.8 
million in fiscal year 1959 which included an additional $28.3 million 
to support an increase in end strength of from 270,000 to 300,000, 
and increased costs of drills and officer's 6-month training. Of this 
additional amount, the fiscal year 1959 column of the fiscal year 1960 
Budget provides for the application of $17.1 million directly for the 
purposes for which appropriated, with an estimated $11.2 million to 
remain unobligated at end fiscal year 1959 which will expire for obli- 
gation. 

The estimated obligations of $211.6 million reflected in the budget 
are based on a lower input of 6-month trainees required to maintain 
the 300,000 programed end strength. Subsequent to the submission 
of this budget, changes in the input for the 6-month training program 
have occurred. The program director will be prepared to discuss these 
changes in detail later. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


For the fiscal year 1959, Army National Guard program, the Con- 
gress appropria ated $342.1 million. This appropriation included an 
additional $31.7 million to support an increase in the Army National 
Guard average strength of from 360,000 to 400,000 and to maintain 
the ARNG civilian technician program at the fiscal year 1958 level. 
Of this additional amount, $26.6 million has been applied for the pur- 
poses for which appropriated. Due to a reduction in the estimated 
Input of 6- ‘mon ith trainees necessary to support the 400,000 strength 
objective, $5.1 million became avi ailable which was used to finance 
the ine rensed costs of the civilian pay raise. Therefore, total esti- 
mated obligations in this appropriation for fiscal year 1959 are $342.1 
million. This is the total of the two appropriations under the fiscal 
year 1960 revised appropriation structure—"National Guard person- 
nel, Army,” and “Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard” 

(as shown on chart). 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


For the “Operation and maintenance, Army” appropriation, the 
Congress appropriated $3.0782 billion for fiscal year 1959. Included 
were $81 million additional funds over the fiscal year 1959 Budget 
request. These additional amounts provided § 5 million for increases 
in Army military surveys and mapping; $37 million for increased 
Active Army operation and maintenance support costs required to 
maintain the 700,000 Reserve components strength ; and $39 million for 
Increased operation and maintenance support costs required to main- 
tain the Active Army strength of 900,000. 
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Of the additional $81 million appropriated by the Congress, $23 
million is being used for the purposes for which appropriated, and in 
accordance with OSD instructions, $58 million has been applied against 
the $75.4 million required to meet civilian pay raises. 

In determining the estimated direct obligations available for “Opera- 
tion and maintenance, Army,” approximately $4.3 million of the 
$3.0782 billion appropriated has been transferred to other services— 
the Air Force, OSD, and General Services Administration. Addi- 
tionally, a supplemental request totaling $42.4 million is proposed— 
$17.4 million to finance the remainder of ‘the civilian pay raise require- 
ment just. mentioned, and $25 million to assist in financing the emer- 
gency operations costs in Lebanon. Therefore, the expected avail- 
ability of obligations during fiscal year 1959 will be $3.1163 ae 
However, the difference of $25.4 million between this figure ($3.116: 
billion) and the $3.0909 billion shown on the chart represents a ae 
to the new “Research, development, test and evaluation” appropria- 
tion for comparative purposes. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ON BUDGETED 
REQUIREMENTS 


Approximately $205.8 million of additional requirements have de- 
veloped subsequent to the submission of the fiscal year 1959 budget. 
These include such items as the pay raise for civilian employees, a raise 
in pay rates of wage-board employees, including those hired locally 
overseas, the emergency operations costs in Lebanon, and support of 
increased man-years of military personnel over the fiscal year 1959 
budget request. 

By applying to these additional requirements of $205.8 million, 
the $42.4 million proposed supplemental appropriation and the $76 
million appropriated by the Congress for increased strength objec- 
tives, the amount that the Army must absorb has been reduced to 
$87.4 million. To accomplish this absorption, it was necessary for 
the Army to further reduce its already austere level of day-to-day 
operations. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ECONOMIES 


The Army is constantly endeavoring to achieve economies and 
efficiencies throughout the w idespread activities financed by the “oper- 
ation and maintenance” appropriation. One of the most significant 
of these activities relates to the inactivation of installations. Fort 
Polk, Fort Chaffee, Fort Miles. the disciplinary barracks at New 
Cumberland, Pa., and the Lima Ordnance Modification Center, Ohio, 
have been or will be closed by the end of fiscal year 1959. The sav- 
ings from closing these installations are reflected in our fiscal year 
1960 budget. 

Mr. Suepparp. You referred to a series of places going out of 
existence. 

General Traus. The new revised appropriations structure ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Before that you stated there would be three bases 
vacated. 
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General Traus. The installations; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. At that point in the record will you tell us, so we 
will have continuity there, whether or not in your comments as to 
closing you also mean completely inactivated or in standby status? 

Will you clarify it at this point in the record ? 

General Travs. I will, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The four installations and one activity mentioned above will be on an inactive 


or standby basis under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Army by the 
end of fiscal year 1959. 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES, ARMY, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


For “Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army” in fiscal year 
1959, the Congress appropriated $1.669 billion and approved a direct 
obligational program of $1.884 billion. In addition, $42 million was 
appropriated to the Advanced Research Projects Agency for trans- 
fer to the Army, thus raising the approved program to $1.9265 billion. 
Included within this program is the $52 million appropriated by the 
Congress above the President’s budget—$15 million to procure items 
in support of the increased Active Army strength of $900,000, and 
$37 million for increased modernization of equipment. As directed 
by OSD, $6.2 million of this amount was used to offset civilian pay 
increases and $45.8 million will be deferred to the 1960 procurement 
programs. 

The fiscal year 1959 program, as shown in the fiscal year 1960 
budget, is $1.306 billion which represents a decrease of $620 million 
from the program justified to the Congress last year. This decrease 
is primarily attributable to a comparative transfer of $368.5 million 
to the new appropriation “Research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion” for procurement of engineer and user test items in support of 
the research and development program; to an OSD directed deferral 
of procurement in the amount of $210 million from fiscal year 1959 
to fiscal year 1960; and to the $45.8 million just discussed. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ARMY, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


For “Research and development, Army,” the Congress appro- 
priated $498.7 million in fiscal year 1959 and approved a direct obliga- 
tion program of $493.7 million. The fiscal year 1959 program, as 
shown in the fiscal year 1960 budget under the new appropriation 
“Research, dev ‘elopment, test, and evaluation,” is $948.3 million, which 
represents an increase of $454.6 million over the program justified to 
the Congress last year for the “Research and development” appro- 
priation. This increase results from a supplemental fiscal year 1959 
appropriation request of $9 million for civilian pay increase “proposed 
for later transmission, the comparative transfer. of $394 million from 
“Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army,” and “Operation and 
mainten: ance, Army | in support of research and development; a net 

transfer of $25 million from Office, Secretary of Defense, and a net 
oe ard since in the program of $26 million. 





c 
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OTHER GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


The category “Other general” includes the two appropriations, 
“Operation and maintenance, Alaska Communication System,” and 
“Promotion of rifle practice.” These appropriations total $6 million 
in obligations for fiscal year 1959. Other than a requirement of 
$176,000 supplemental request to cover civilian pay raises proposed 
for later transmission, the program objectives are approximately the 
same as were presented to the Congress last year. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET 


I will now cover the appropriations requested in the fiscal yea 
1960 budget. For reference purposes, I have prepared a chart. show- 
ing the comparative direct obligations by appropriation for fiscal 
years 1958, 1959, and 1960. You will note that this chart excludes 
the construction appropriation requests which will be forwarded at a 
later date, and the amounts shown agree with the budget you have 
before you today. 

(Chart 2 is as follows:) 


CuHarT No. 2 
DeEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Direct obligations, fiscal years 1958. 1959, and 1960 


{ Millions of dollars] 


il year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Appropriation 1958, actual 1959, esti- 1960, esti- 
mated mated 

Military p« rsonnel, Army ‘ 3, 489. 1 3, 525. 1 3, 514.0 
Reserve personnel, Army 205.7 211.6 202. 0 
National Guard personne], Army 200. 5 205. 7 192.0 
Operation and maintenance, Army 3,191.4 3,090 9 | 3, 053.8 
Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard_.. 133.5 136. 4 146.0 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army | 1,313.3 1,306.5 1,372.7 
Research, development, test and evaluation, Army 801.3 948 3 1,046.5 
Other general 5.7 6.0 6.0 
Total 9, 340. 5 9, 430. 5 9, 533. 0 


Include ?, 400,000 supplemental appropriation request. 


Note.— Excludes construction. 
REVISED APPROPRIATION STRUCTURES —FISCAL YEAR 1960 


General Trave. I invite your attention to the revised appropria- 
tions structure utilized in presenting the fiscal year 1960 budget. To 
more effectively show the functional application of funds and to con- 
tinue the implementation of the “Performance budget” concept, cer- 
tain new appropriations have been established, as previously discussed. 
The amounts shown as actually obligated in fiscal year 1958 and esti- 
mated to be obligated in fiscal year 1959 have been converted to this 
new appropriation structure for comparative purposes. 

The new appropriation entitled “Research, development, test, and 
evaluation” replaces the former “Research and development, Army,” 
appropriation. In addition to the programs formerly comprising the 
research and development effort. the new appropriation includes the 





| 
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procurement of equipment and missiles funds for engineer and user 
test items in support of research and development, and certain opera- 
tion and maintenance support of test and evaluation items. 
The “Army National Guard” gp ation has been divided into 
two separate appropriations entitled, “National Guard Personnel, 
rmy,’ and “Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard.” 


TOTAL DIRECT OBLIGATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET 


As shown on the chart, the fiscal year 1960 budget of $9.533 billion 
represents a net increase of $102.5 million over the planned obligations 
in fiseal year 1959 of 89.4305 billion. ‘This increase in funds must be 
viewed in the light of the more expensive weapons and equipment 
being obtained, and the increased costs of day-to-day operations. 
These costs far outweigh any savings anticipated from reduction in 
average personnel strengths. 

Higher prices of materials, salaries, and services result in being 
able to do less next vear than this year even with the increase in funds. 
, he initis ul and annue al m: inte nance costs of more c omplex equipment, 
particularly aircraft, guided missiles, and electronics are increasing. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL APPROPRIATION S—FISCAL YEAR 1960 


In keeping with the new uniform Department of Defense basis of 
presenting the military functions budget, the three following appro- 
priations now generally provide the pay, allowances, clothing, sub- 

sistence, and permanent change of station travel for the military man- 
power of the Army. 

The first, the “Military personnel, Army,” appropriation provides 
funds for the personnel of the Active Army and the budget estimate 
is based on the strength, composition, and deployment of the Army 
forces. The $3.514 billion estimated for this appropri: ation supports 
a planned beginning and end strength of 870,000 (including cadets of 
the Military Academy). There is a net decrease of $11.1 million in 
this appropriation from the planned fiseal year 1959 obligations of 
$3.5251 billion. This represents the net impact of savings through 
the impositon of more restrictive controls on permanent changes of 
station and a reduction of about 17,000 in average strength, partially 
offset by the cost of the proficiency pay program ‘authorized under the 
recent military pay bill, the cost of the approved increase in the per- 
centage of noncommissioned officers and specialists, and the mandatory 
increases In employe r contributions for soe lal secur ity. 

Second, the “Reserve personnel, Army,” appropriation provides for 
the direct military personnel costs of the U.S. Army Reserve and Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps. The fiscal year 1960 estimate is $202 
million as compared with $211.6 million in fiscal year 1959, and pro- 
vides for a beginning strength of 300,000 and an end strength of 270,- 
000. This $9.6 million decrease is due primarily to a lesser number of 
Reserve trainees completing the 6-month training program in fiscal 
year 1960 than in fiseal year 1959. Although the input programed 
for both years is 17,000, the Army has experienced au greater carry 
over of 6-month trainees in training from fiscal year 1958 into fiscal 
vear 1959 than is anticipated from fiscal year 1959 into fiscal year 1960. 
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Third, the new appropriation, “National Guard personnel, Army,” 
provides for the direct military personnel costs of the Army National 
Guard. In fiscal year 1960, the direct obligation estimate is $192 
million, or $13.7 million less than the $205.7 million in fiscal year 
1959. ‘This decrease is directly related to a decline from a beginning 
strength of 400,000 to an end strength of 360,000; 28,000 guardsmen 
will enter the 6-month training program in fiscal year 1960 as com- 
pared to 44,000 in fiscal year 1959. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATIONS FISCAL YEAR 1960 


The “Operation and maintenance, Army,” appropriation provides 
for the day-to-day operations of the Army. This estimate is based 
upon supporting the planned strength, composition, and deployment of 
the Army, and on the size of the physical plant. It Ho includes 
operation and maintenance expenses for the USAR and ROTC. 

For fiscal year 1960, the budget estimate for this appropriation is 
$3.0538 billion. This is a decrease of $37.1 million from the $3.0909 
billion estimated for fiscal year 1959. This decrease is attributable 
to the reduced average strength of the military manpower of the 
Army, and to the closing of the installations in fiscal year 1959 which 
I have previously mentioned. 

For the Army to accomplish its mission with the requested $3.0538 
billion for fiscal year 1960, it will be necessary that the day-to-day 
operations and maintenance of facilities and equipment be conducted 
on an austere basis. Only minimum acceptable quantity and quality 
of training of Active and Reserve Forces can be supported by this 
appropriation in fiscal year 1960. The provision of administrative 
and logistical support to the Army will continue at the same minimum 
levels existing in fiscal year 1959, resulting in continued increase in 
the maintenance backlog of both equipment and facilities. 

The new appropriation “Operation and maintenance, Army Na- 
tional Guard,” consists of the expenses incident to training, organ- 
izing, administering, maintaining, and supplying the Army National 
Guard (ARNG), and for supporting the onsite ARNG air defense 
program. Direct obligations in the amount of $146 million are re- 
quested for this appropriation in fiscal year 1960, or an increase of 
$9.6 million over the fiscal year 1959 estimate. The major portion of 
this increase supports the increasing number of ARNG NIKE units 
being placed onsite during the year. This NIKE onsite program, 
initiated in fiscal year 1959, continues to improve the capability of 
the CONUS Air Defense Forces, and to further modernize our ARNG 
air defense units. 


PROCUREMENT APPROPRIATIONS—FISCAL YEAR 1960 


The appropriation for “Procurement of equipment and missiles” 
provides the funds necessary to procure long-leadtime materiel such 
as guided missiles, aircraft, weapons, ammunition, vehicles, facilities, 
and other major equipment for the Army. In this, the largest of the 
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Army’s capital investment accounts, an estimated $1.3727 billion in 
direct obligations will be incurred during fiscal year 1960 as compared 
with the $1.3065 billion in fiscal year 1959. 

The Chief of Staff discussed, in his presentation, the status of Army 
equipment and the modernization effort permitted by this budget. 
The fiscal year 1960 procurement program continues to emphasize the 
purchase of guided missiles and rockets, new-type aircraft such as 
the MOHAWK and CARIBOU, and electronics and communications 
equipment. We are programing our procurement to the extent pos- 
sible within available funds, to offset consumption, annual wearout, 
and obsolescence of the current inventory by the purchase of combat 
and support vehicles, items in the new family of small arms, ammu- 
nition items, and to support our production base, 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION APPROPRIATIONS— 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 


The fiscal year 1960 appropriation for “Research, development, test, 
und evaluation” will continue to stress the advance of technology and 
the development of improved weapons, equipment, and techniques to 
increase the Army’s capabilities in all types of Army military opera- 
tions. The fiscal year 1960 budget estimate is $1.0465 billion as com- 
pared to $948.3 million in fiscal year 1959. 

When support of the Department of Defense controlled activities 
of NSA and AFSWP is excluded from this appropriation ($61 mil- 
lion in fiscal vear 1960 and $70 million in fiscal year 1959), the Army’s 
R.D.T. & E. program is $986 million in fiscal year 1960 as compared 
with $878 million in fiscal year 1959. This increase of about $108 
million, a major portion of which is due to the NIKE-ZEUS effort, 
will further support the Army’s goal of improved firepower, mobility, 
and communications through continued emphasis on development and 
test of combat vehicles, artillery, ammunition, and related equipment. 


OTHER GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS—FISCAL YEAR 1960 


The category of “Other general” combines the two small appro- 
priations for “Operation and maintenance, Alaska Communication 
System,” and “National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice,” 
and shows the same $6 million total level as in fiscal year 1959. 


SUMMARY TOTALS—FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET 


In summary, the fiscal year 1960 Army budget is $9.533 billion in 
direct obligations as shown on this chart. For this program, we are 
requesting $8.985 billion in new obligational authority. The esti- 
mated net expenditures for fiscal year 1960, excluding construction, 
will be $8.960 billion. 
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(Chart No. 3 is as follows :) 
Cuart No. 3 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


New obligational authority, direct obligations, and net expenditures, fiscal year 1960 


[Millions of dollars] 














New obliga- | Direct obli- | | Net expendi- 
Appropriation | tional au- | gations tures 

| thority | 
Military personnel, Army--. ait Sidi Stree lees | 3, 314.0 | 3, 514.0 3, 506.0 
Reserve personnel, Army. Se ee ene as st oe wee | 202.0 202.0 200. 0 
National Guard personnel, Army_--_-.-.-------- ee 192.0 | 192. 0 191.0 
Operation and maintenance, Army ag? ode 3, 053.8 | 3, 053.8 3, 062. 0 
Operation and maintenance, Army N: ational Guard______-__- 146.0 146.0 143.0 
Miscellaneous expired accounts. _-..........-.....--....-....- SSdaxdamaaas seeleewdceacaasse 2 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army--_.---.-- aii | 1,024.7 | 1, 372. 7 1, 209.0 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Army-_____-.-_-- 1, 046, 5 1, 046. 5 909. 0 
RINE ee ero) 2d tk AES 5s = eo sab eh ene | 6.0 | 6.0 6.0 
Revolving funds___.......---- -| — 266. 2 
Total military functions_...._........-.--. aig pita aan 8, 985. 0 », 533. 0 | 8, 960. 0 





Note.—Excludes construction. 
CONSTRUCTION APPROPRIATIONS——FISCAL YEAR 1960 


General Traus. The estimates for the “Construction” errr 
tions are not included in this request, and will be forwarded by a later 
transmission after the construction authorization hearings. The 
amounts in direct obligations proposed for eat transmission are 
$336 million for “Military construction, Army,” $23 million for “Mil- 
itary construction, Army Reserves”; and $15 ation for “Military 
construction, Army National Guard.” 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


I will now present the Army’s financial position. This chart shows 
the financing required for the total fiscal year 1960 obligation program, 
both direct and reimbursable, as well as comparative data for fiscal 
year 1958 and fiscal year 1959. In fiscal year 1960 our $10.4579 bil- 
lion total obligation program will require appropriations of $8,985 bil- 
lion. In addition, unobligated balances of $528.9 million from fiscal 
year 1959 will be available. We also expect $50 million to be recouped 
from deobligation of prior year transactions during fiscal year 1960. 
The $200 million shown as transfers will be derived from the stock 
fund. Anticipated reimbursements (orders received for goods and 
services provided other governmental agencies) will provide $892 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1960. After deducting an estimated $198.9 million 
in year-end unobligated balances « carried forward into fiscal year 
1961 from all of these sources, we arrive at the $10.4579 billion obliga- 
tion program. Against this total availability we will expect to obli- 
gate $9.533 billion directly for Army accounts, and $924.9 million for 
goods and services for other governmental agencies. 
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(Chart No. 4 is as follows:) 


Cuart No. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Sources of financing and obligation programs for general appropriations, fiscal years 
1958, 1959, and 1960 


[Millions of dollars] 





| Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Item | 1958, 1959, 1960, 
actual | estimated | estimated 
= eee a ; |__| 
Appropriations 7, 319.3 | 19, 044.5 8, 985. 0 
Unobligated balances, start of ye: ir. 1, 692.9 | 540. 0 528. 9 
Prior year recoupments__.- aoa 119.3 | 75.0 50.0 
Net transfers ant 426.6 | 437.5 200. 0 
Support from German Government... } 31.1 | eae 
Anticipated reimbursements__ 1, 627.9 1, 163. 8 | 892.9 
Unobligated balances carried forward. | —540. 0 | —528.9 —198.9 
Expired unobligated balances... a —5.7 | —37.1 . bi 
I ipsilateral ce Se es oa ee 
Total obligations, including D/M- A 10, 671. 4 | 1 10, 694. 8 | 10, 457.9 
Direct obligations._- z 5 9, 340. 5 | 19, 430.5 | 9, 533. 0 
Reimbursable obligations | 1, 330. 9 1, 264.3 924.9 





1 Includes $42,400,000 supplemental appropriation request. 


Note.—Excludes construction. 
ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS 


General Traub. At the risk of confusing Mr. McNeil’s statement of 
yesterday, I will state the term “anticipated reimbursements” means 
to me, in the best language I can use, the expected availability of obli- 
gation authority, by apportionment to the Army for goods and services 
to be rendered to others. 

In fact, above the line which I am now drawing here on chart No. 4, 
above the direct obligational figure of $9.533 billion, all the items 
pertain to what we expect will be the anticipated availability of funds 
through the apportionment process. 

The figures below the line, reimbursable obligations and direct obli- 
gations, are, respectively, referring first to the direct obligational 
figure, the actual obligations which we expect to execute in behalf of 
the Army solely, and the $924.9 million figure will be the obligations 
we actually expect to execute in behalf of others. 

Mr. Forp. Will that $924.9 million in part contemplate obligations 
in behalf of the MAP? 

Gneral Travs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would that be most of it ? 

General Trav. It would be a good share of it, but again we do work 
with the Air Force, the Navy, and other department: al departments 
for which we are reimbursed. Those items also are in that figure. 

I would also state, at the risk of again confusing, that within the 
$892.9 million anticipated reimbursement figure there is no MAP 
1960 figure included therein. The $892.9 million will rise, with the 
inclusion of a fiscal year 1960 MAP amount, to a figure that will be 
somewhat comparable, we expect, to the figure in the previous year, 
fiscal year 1959. 
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Mr. Forp. But the reimbursable obligations at the bottom of the 
chart will come out of the MAP 1960 fisc par budget ? 

General Trav. No, sir, nothing from fiscal year 1960 MAP funds. 
‘There will be very little, if any, in there that will be obligations from 
prior years MAP funds, 1958, 1959, and possibly 1957. The bulk 
of the $924.9 million of reimbursable obligation for fiscal year 1960 is 
for the Navy and Air Force and other governmental agncies. 

Mr. SueprarD. Last year you had a ‘somewhat pars allel presentation. 
How much did you miss your estimates of last year on this anticipated 
reimbursable item ? 

General Travs. I would like to furnish that for the record, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS AND REIMBURSABLE 
OBLIGATIONS, FiscaL YEAR 1959 


The following tabulation shows differences between anticipated reimburse- 
ments and reimbursable obligations for fiscal year 1959 as presented in total 
to this committee last year and inserted in the record on page 10 of the Depart- 
‘ment of the Army hearings and the anticipated reimbursements and reimbursable 
obligations as shown in the fiscal year 1959 column of the fiscal year 1960 budget. 


{Millions of dollars] 


Amounts presented Increases since Total presented in 
during fiseal year fiscal year | fiscal year 1959 
1959 budget 1959 budget column of 

hearings hearings fiscal year 1960 


budget document 
Appropriation title 


Antici- Reim- | Antici- | Reim- Antici- | Reim- 
| pated re- | bursable | pated re- | bursable | pated re- | bursable 
|imburse-| obliga- | imburse-| obliga- | imburse-| obliga- 


ments tions ments | tions | ments | tions 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) | (7) 

Military personnel, Army--_-_----- ; 170. 0 170.0 | 24.9 24.9 | 194.9 194.9 

Reserve personnel, Army---.----_-- re .5 .3 | .3 8 | s 

Army National Guard_- : eon S .. 9 ih ae 8 .8 

Operation and maintenance, Army - - .| 362.3 | 393. 0 139. 2 | 108. 0 501.5 501.0 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, | | | 

Army...- Serres sae 100.0 190.0 | 312.8 316.0 | 412.8 | 506. 0 

Research and development, Army... 2.0 2.0 | 51.0 | 58.8 | 53.0 60.8 

Re 8 ares 035 5 | 635.6 756.3 | 528.2] 508.0] 1,163.8| 1,264.3 

Distribution of total by source: 

Military assistance program... .-..-~-- be ae a ee PIO tr cwoxann BER Hawcecuand 

Other Government agencies__._..___-- ee MLD fctsnncee st TE Oth 2 hesineicins 
Oe ES ars bape BER facssnnwany ee iseccnasaee 214. 2 | 


NotTEe.—Excludes construction. 
UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


My last chart shows the unexpended balances for fiscal years 1958, 
1959, and 1960. Last year, I stated that the Army had this particular 
problem well under control and that the balances were approaching a 
minimum level of about $4 billion. The relative stability of the bal- 
ances over the last 3-year period at around $4 billion supports that 
statement. In comparing the composition of the unexpended bal- 
ances for fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960, it can be seen that there 
is virtually no change i in the obligated but unliquidated portions of 
these balances. There is a reduction, however, in the unobligated 
balances, which occurs primarily in the “Procurement of equipment 
and missiles” appropriation. 
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Cuart No. 5 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Unexpended balances of appropriated funds, end of fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 














(Billions of dollars] 
End fiscal | End fiscal End fiscal 
Item year 1958 | year 1959 year 1960 
actual estimated estimated 
a, ES Se a ee ee 3.9 4.0 4.0 
RIAU arn cup ae a cknnuadivankd capil dadeied’ dGasinemhcne 5 -6 2 
ee TERN Soe Scns ccaceccnsdusaeakbacacsbencanss 4.4 4.5 4.2 





NOTE.—Excludes construction. 


Gentlemen, this concludes my statement. Are there any questions? 
Mr. Manon. Admiral Ensey, will you proceed with your statement ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy BUDGET 


Admiral Ensrty. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
previous testimony to this committee has advisec as to the Navy’s 
overall military needs for 1960, the concepts which governed their 
development and, in general, the funds to finance those programs. My 
purpose is to furnish more specific budgetary and fiscal data concern- 
ing the Navy’s 1960 budget. 

The Navy has also submitted supplemental requests for 1959 totaling 
$128 million, and $9 million required for a deficiency in the 1958 “Medi- 

cal care, Navy,” appropriation. 


NEW BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Our budget submission for 1960 differs from past submissions in 
two major aspects as follows: 

Ten current operation and maintenance type appropriations 
have been consolidated into a single “Operation and maintenance, 
Navy” appropriation, without enlarging the scope of appropriation 
availability requested. 

Research and ee Navy, has been expanded to include 
a substantial portion of related items for development, test, and evalu- 
ation which are currently being funded under nine other appropria- 
tions. This new appropriation is entitled “Research, development, test 
and evaluation, Navy.” The amount requested thereunder for 1960 
includes about $188 million for items which would have been included 
in other accounts in previous budgets. These changes conform with 
the general appropriation structure within the Department of De- 
fense and carry out provisions of title [IV of the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended. One of the purposes of title 1V is to promote 
uniformity in budgetary procedures. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 


I would like to insert table A into the record at this point. This is 
a comparison of new obligational availability requested for 1960, by 
appropriation title, with fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 
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Admiral Ensry. The fiscal year 1960 request aggregates $11,370 
million compared to $11.798 million for fiscal year “T9: 59 and $10,506 
million for fiscal year 1958. Included in these figures in funding for 
military construction, which is proposed for later ‘transmission. How- 
ever, these amounts do not include substantial transfers of unob ligated 
balances from revolvi ing funds which have been or are proposed to be 
utilized to finance military personnel requirements. Such i pa 
amount to $190 million in fiscal year 1958, $160 million in fiscal yea 
1959 and $90 million in fiscal year 1960, Accordingly, a more valid 
reflection of the Navy’s totals is obtained by an examination of new 
obligational availability whic h makes no deduction for these trans- 
fers. On this basis the Navy’s request for fiscal year 1960 is $11,460 
million as contrasted with $11,958 million and $10,696 million for 1959 
and 1958, respec tively. The fiscal year 1959 availability includes ap- 
proximately $300 million of funds for the POLARIS program which 
will probably not be released to the Navy until fiscal year 1960, In 
addition, approximately $28 million of the fiscal year 1959 appropria- 
tion for “Military personnel, Marine ( ‘orps” will not. be apportioned. 

The fiscal year 1960 new obligational availability varies signifi- 
cantly from the adjusted fiscal year 1959 availability in the following 
appropriation titles: 

(a) Military personnel, Marine Corps: The request of $612 million 
for fiscal year 1960 is approximately $49 million below that for fiscal 
year 1959. However, as prev iously noted, about $28 million of this 
reduction wil! not be released in fiscal year 19! 59. The remainder is 
accounted for by the planned decrease to 175,000 marines on board. 

(b) Operations and maintenance, N: avy: The increase of approxi- 
mately $85 million, which brings the fisc al year 1960 request to $2,808 
million, pays for inc ‘reased costs for oper ation, maintenance, and over- 
haul of more complex aircraft and for improving block obsolescence 
and the poor material condition of the Active Fleet by extensive 
overhaul and rehabilitation of selected ships. 

(c) Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy: The fiscal year 1960 re- 
quest of $1,498 million is $554 million below the new obligation avail- 
ability for fiscal year 1959. The portion of the POLARIS program’s 
new obligational authority for fiscal year 1960 included under this 
appropriation is $691 million less than in fiscal year 1959. You will 
recall that i million of the funds approved by Congress for 
POLARIS in fiscal year 1959 has yet to be released to the Navy. 
These funds will be applied to the fiscal year 1960 POLARIS program, 
making the actual difference in the Navy’s shipbuilding program for 
these 2 years only $254 million, instead of $554 million. 

(d) Procurement, Marine Corps: In fiscal year 1958, Congress 
did not appropriate any funds for this account in order to use up the 
unobligated balance. For the same reason, in fiscal year 1959 only 
ie million was appropriated. We have extended this practice to 
fiscal year 1960 with a request of $135 million. 

(e) Military construction, Navy: The $244 million requested for 
fiscal year 1960 represents a $51 ‘million reduction from fiscal year 
1959. The decrease is essentially due to the decline in the constructioi 
needs of the POLARIS program. 
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Admiral Ensry. Estimated total fiscal year 1960 net expenditures 
are $11,596 million; for fiscal year 1959 they are $11,472 million; and 
for fiscal year 1958 they were actually $10,906 million. Expenditures 
over the 3-year period are substantially stable for military personnel, 
and operation and maintenance. The widest variations occur in other 
major areas. However, the manner in which POLARIS is funded 
prevents direct comparisons of some appropriations. 


POLARIS 


POLARIS funds are appropriated under five accounts as shown 
in table C, which is now submitted for the record. 

(The table referred to is classified and was furnished to the com- 
mittee. ) 

Admiral Ensry. This is a summary of financial resources and utili- 
zation, by appropriation, for POLARIS during fiscal years 1958, 
1959, and 1960. In the interest of operating and management effi- 
ciency, the funds for POLARIS are transferred out of the accounts 
under which appropriated (except for “Military construction, Navy”) 
and into subhead .91 of the Navy management fund. These transfers 
show as cash expenditures from the appropriations making the ad- 
vances, and as collections, or negative expenditures, in the Navy man- 
agement fund. The management fund then expends, as necessary, 
against obligations incurred for the POLARIS program. The nega- 
tive expenditure amounts shown in table B for the Navy management 
fund result primarily because the advances to subhead .91 of the Navy 
management fund are greater than the expenditures out of that ac- 
count. Such differences are forecast as $522 million in fiscal year 1959 
and $85 million in fiscal year 1960. 

This committee has indicated an interest in the anticipated phasing 
of the expenditures which will stem from the funds requested by the 
Navy for fiscal year 1960. It is estimated that the new obligational 
availability in the fiscal year 1960 Navy budget, which is $11,400 mil- 
lion, will generate $6.8 billion in expenditures in that year, $2.3 
billion in the following year, and a total of $2.4 billion over the next 
5 years. Personnel, and maintenance and operation type expendi- 
tures will account for about $5.4 billion of the $6.8 billion estimated to 
be generated in the first year of operations against new obligational 
availability. The remaining $1.4 billion, excepting a small amount 
for military construction, is almost equally divided for procurement 
and for research, development, test and evaluation. The unexpended 
balances of the fiscal year 1960 new obligational availability, which 
would carry forward and be spent in fiscal year 1961 and subsequent 
years, will be principally for major procurement. 


UNEXPECTED CASH BALANCES 


Unexpended cash balances from the start of fiscal year 1956, and 
as projected to the end of fiscal year 1960, are shown in table D, now 
furnished for the record. 
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(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


TasLe D.—Erpenditures and amounts available for expenditure—Includes amounts 
proposed for later transmission, total Navy unexrptred and erpired general, special 
and re volving fund accounts, fiscal year 1956-60 


{In thousands of dollars] 











Fiseal year | Fiscal yéar | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Item 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 1960 
actual actual actual estimate | estimate 
Unexpended cash balance, start of year $13, 370, 211 |$12, 385, 533 |$11, 837, 944 |$11, 391,622 | $11, 676, 236 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability: 
Enacted or recommended.. 9, 560,948 | 10,183,732 | 10, 522,387 | 11,671,227 11, 116, 775 
Proposed for later transmission - 127, 611 253, 000 
Total, new expenditure avail- 
ability ..--| 9,560,948 | 10, 183,732 | 10,522,387 | 11, 798, 838 11, 369, 775 
Transfers, net. - .--- |} +21,318 | +36, 747 “19, 083 | —1, 022 |--- — 
Recissions. ‘ 502, 572 201, 110 | 
Equals: Total available for expendi- 
Ras 6. dx wtrinicaidera inte | 22,449,905 | 22,404,902 | 22, 341,248 | 23, 189, 438 _ 23, 046, O11 
Less: | 
Net expenditures: | 
Against enacted or recommended..| 9,744,376 | 10,398,315 | 10,906,185 | 11,355, 996 11, 557, 593 
Against proposed for later trans- 
PRMD. cndeccce : | 116, 004 | 38, 407 
Total, net expenditures__-__- | 9,744, 376 10, 398,315 | 10, 906, 185 11, 472, 000 ll, 596, 000 
Lapsed funds_- | 319, 996 | ‘ ac 
Unobligated balances withdrawn - or | 
restored, net... ; —168,650 | —43,440 | —40,750 —3, 479 
Defense housing revenues transferred | | 
to Treasury receipts - - 450 | 75 
Equals: Unexpended cash _bal- 
ance, end of year | 12,385,533 | 11,837,938 | 11,391,622 | 11, 676, 236 | 11, 446, 458 
Against enacted or recommended 12, 385, 533 | 11, 837,938 | 11, 391,622 11, 664, 629 | 11, 220, 258 
Against proposed for later transmission 11, 607 | 226, 200 
Adjustment to unexpended balance +7 
Memo: Anticipated reimbursements from | } 
undelivered MAP common-item orders. 219, 988 229, 255 262, 122 309, 122 137, 122 


Estimated unexpended cash balance, end 
of year reflected in fiscal year 1959 budget ; 
document... 11, 653,746 | 11, 985, 358 


Nott All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. Amounts shown as proposed for later trans- 
mission include fiscal year 1960 request for military construction. 

Admiral Ensry. The Navy has made continued progress in its 
efforts to comply with the desires of Congress to reduce these balances. 
Table D indicates a $2 billion reduction from $13.4 billion at the start 
of 1956 to $11.4 billion estimated for the close of 1960. Of the latter 
amount, $7.4 billion is accounted for by the combined aircraft and 
ships procurement appropriations, and approximately an additional 
$1.0 billion is money earmarked for POLARIS. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES, GENERAL AND SPECIAL, ACCOUNTS 


As a preface to my remarks on unobligated balances, I would like - 
emphasize that the sums so categorized at the end of the budget yea 
do not represent unprogramed funds. They are, rather, those re- 
sources for approved programs which have not advanced to a stage 
which meets the prescribed definition of obligation, so that they should 
be reported as unpaid obligations pursuant to section 1311 of Public 
Law 663 of 1954. In consonance with the full funding concept, the 
obligations are programed so that they may be incurred when needed 
for the procurement of short leadtime items, spare parts, engineering 
changes, and so forth. To the extent that canceled or curtailed pro- 
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grams will create unprogramed funds during 1959, these related re- 
sources have been used to finance 1960 requirements and thereby reduce 
the request for new obligational authority in the procurement areas. 
Unobligated balances in the general and special fund accounts 
aggregated $3 billion at the beginning of 1959, as shown in table EF, 
which is now submitted for the record. 
(The table referred to follows:) 


TaBLE E.—Obligations and amounts available for obdiigaiion—Includes' anvounts 
proposed for later transmission, unexpired general and special fund accounts, 
fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 


[In thousands of dollars] 


General fund accounts 


















| excluding military construction i 
SST sees ss ll me” 
Item Total | | | fund tary 
| | Procure- | }  ac- con- 
Total | ment All | counts} struc- 
| accounts | other tion 
jand RDN 
FISCAL YEAR 1958, ACTUAI | 
| | } 
Resources available for obligation: j | 
Unobligated balance, July 1, 1957, | | | 
actual: | | } | 
Anticipated reimbursements from | | | 
undelivered MAP common-item | 
orders 208, 097 205, 097 SBS 708) “TR SEOs. A... 202 
Appropriations and other reim- | 
bursements < 3, 330, 641 | 3, 124, 686 |3, 124, 686 -| 2,303 | 203, 652 
Total 3, 538, 737 | 3, 332, 783 13, 313, 439 14,344 | 2,303 | 203, 6452 
New obligational availability | | | | 
Appropriations --|10, 522, 387 }10, 235, 280 |4, 452, 000 |5, 783, 280 | 22, 107 | 265, 000 
Transfers of new  obligational | | | 
authority , —16, 789 —16, 789 | +46, 206 | —2, 995 |- ial 
Transfers of unobligated balances___| +190, 000 | +190, 006 +190, 000 
! | | = 
Total .110, 695, 598 | 10, 408, 491 |4, 48, 206 [5,910,285 | 22,107 | 265, 000 
, ; | | 
Anticipated reimbursements from new | | 
customer orders } 
MAP common-item orders 98, 301 3 71,277 27, 025 | 
All other sources 213, 161 212, 497 47, 049 14, 847 666 
Total : 311, 462 118, 926 191, 872 666 
tecoveries of prior year obligations 242, 812 242, 512 -- 
—=s} => = = = = 
Potal available for obligation in fiscal 
year 1958 14, 778, 610 | 14, 204, 884 [8 J 83/6, 121,501 | 24,410 | 469, 318 
tions and balances 
tions ineurred in fiseal year 1958 11, 809, 312 j11,4 | S42 (6, 067, 154 | 22,560 | 317, 752 
salanees expiring for obligation June 
30, 1958 33, 4U8 | {US 33, 498 
obligated balance available in Aseal | 
ear 19459 > DAL. BS2 > 749. 2H 77 i] 27, 72 1, 850 151, 566 
FISCAL YEAR 1959, ESTIMATI 
1 ivailable for obligation } 
bligated balance, July 1, 1958, ac 
Aniticit ted reimbursements from 
undelivered MAP common-item 
orders 236, ¢ 2 < 8, USO 27, 729 
Appropriations and other reim- 
bursements 2, 716, 007 2 2, 2, 591 1,850 | 151, 566 
otal 2, 952, 6 2 Jt a T4 4) 2 2 1. S50 151, 566 
obligational availability 
\ppropriations 11,671, 227 |1 +27 2, 01 , 807, 412 8, 800 | 303, 000 
I nsfers of w obligational u- 
rity , 022 | 1, 02 1, 02 
fers of unobligated balances 160, COO | O00 +160, 000 
Proposed for later transmissit 27, 611 27, 61 | 117, 617 
| | 11, 957, S16 ] lt 62. OO 6, O84, 00 & SOO 303. 000 
te at end of table, p. 90, 
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TaBLE E.—Obligations and amounts available for obligation—Includes amounts 
proposed for later transmission, unexpired general and special fund accounts, 
jiseal years 1958, 1959, and 1960—Continued 


{In thousands of dollars] 










































































General fund accounts 
| excluding military construction | 
| vee anne | HOC i aii. 
Item Total | fund tary 
Procure- | ac- con- 
Total ment | All counts | struc- 
| | accounts | other tion 
land RDN} 
| 
FISCAL YEAR 1959, ESTIMATE—continued | | 
Resources available for obligation—Con. 
Anticipated reimbursements from new | | | 
customer orders: | | | | 
MAP common-item orders._...._--- | 203, 312 203, 312 toe eee 2. ROE Nicecesculdemnodad 
AM other eouress.....<...<.......-... 292,743 | 289,743 | 67,442 222, 301 |-------- 3, 000 
TN BPR ee | 496, 055 493,055 | 245, 764 UE oR ra a 3, 000 
Recoveries of prior year obligations.___- | 229, 000 Senet Ge Ion cenewcelsecwunne 19, 000 
Total available for obligation in fiscal | 
el 15, 635, 553 |15, 148, 337 |8, 789, 314 |6, 359,023 | 10,650 | 476, 566 
Obligations and balances 
Obligations incurred in fiscal year 1959__|12, 975, 938 |12, 606, 138 |6, 297,477 |6, 308, 661 8, 800 | 361, 000 
Balances expiring for obligation June 
MN ato ee ae | 28,396] 28,306 |....._._. | WOE Lisi kcienee 
Une »bligs ated balance available in fiscal | | 
SE cilia, inh oedcsnicisescttnakeahiebinammene 12 631, 219 | 2, 513, 802 |2, 491 836 | 21, 966 1,850 | 115, 566 
FISCAL YEAR 1960, ESTIMATE | 
Resources available for obligation: 
Unohligated balance, July 1, 1959, | | 
estimate: | 
Anticipated reimbursements from | | | 
undelivered MAP common-item | | 

WN Se EG cag eee 268,905 | 268,005 | 246,938 | 21,067 |........}.-...... 
Appropriations and other reim- 

SUURIIRG NR Si oc See 2, 362,314 | 2, 244, 898 12, OE: F061 ow ascccck 1,850 | 115, 566 

NN 5 aes ede eee ncdse ese cet 2, Ctl, 219 | 2,513, 802 |2, 491, 836 21, 967 1, 850 | 115, 566 
SS === a oh = == 
New obligational availability: 
DEEN ie cba ncsemme 11, 116, 775 |11, 107, 775 |5, 118, 683 |5,989,092 | 9,000 |........ 
Transfers of new obligational au- 

RII Fh i es ce a en A ec oc ace cn cceubewmuawecesces 5c saG al eine baie 
Transfers of unobligated Dalances.__| +90,000 | +90,000 |........-- ONES Uinccsnuniwnpecedes 
Proposed for later transmission - - _-- RN Esc mewawne ------|----------]-------- 253, 000 

ha cae Ee cts rata ace meer etme 

ac hsendintideseeced ~--en---[11, 459, 775 11, 197, 775 |F A, 118, heindl 6, 079, 092 9,000 | 253, 000 

Anticipated reimbursements from new | 
customer orders: | 
MAP common item orders. -__-_-_-_- 20, 000 20, 000 Ot Sa eh oe el tess 
Ali ether souress................<- -| 272, 905 269, 905 61,825 | 208,080 |....-... 3, 000 
MUMEL OLR balda acco an cocctcaceeeeee 292, 905 289, 905 81,825 | 208,080 |.....-.- 3, 000 
Recoveries of prior year obligations eee 100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 henbace sche Dae eit a a 
Total available for obligations in | | 
Rt hn cn a camino! \14, 483, 899 |14, 101, 483 |7, 792, 344 |6, 309,139 | 10,850 | 371, 566 
Obligations and balances: 
Obligations incurred in fiscal year 1960. _|12, 410, 303 |12, 121, 303 |5, 819,976 |6, 301,327 | 9,000 | 280, 000 
Balances expiring for obligations, June | 
NN tg Sea tg 6 i dea sa Ghia eh tx Ss dis edad ik ley ae ioe ak 
Unobligated balance available in fiscal 
year 1961.__- a ae alae | 2, 073, 596 | 1,980, 180 hh 972, 367 | 7, 812 1, 850 91, 5 
Enacted or recommended..--...------ 2, 010,093 | 1,980,180 |1,972,367 | 7,812 | 1,860 | 28,063 
Proposed for later transmission---_-_._.-- 63, 563 segs eh es ie ipdilawatekeeads ubaeemes 63, 503 
Anticipated reimbursements from un- | i 
delivered MAP common-item orders-. 122, 550 122,550 | 114, 738 FUE Envancces ASE 
Appropriations and other reimburse- | 
ments. Jonyattcerbnknedaaseocnansl yay Seay Oee 1, 857, 630 |1, 887, 630 ls camoneeee 1,850 | 91, 566 
| 








1 Does not reflect credit unobligated balance of $6,882,000 for ‘‘Medical care, Navy.” 


NOTE.— 





All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 
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Admiral] Ensey. A reduction of $879 million, from $2.9 billion at 
end of 1958 to $2.1 billion is projected for the 2-year period ending 
June 30, 1960. Of this amount, $1.5 billion, or 71 percent, will be 
committed. The major reductions are $196 million in procurement, 
Marine Corps; $241 million in aircraft and related procurement, 
Navy; and $371 million in shipbuilding and conversion, Navy. 


UNCOMMITTED BALANCES BY APPROPRIATIONS 


Uncommitted balances, as of the same dates, are shown in table F, 
which I would like to furnish for the record. 
(The table referred to follows :) 
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Admiral Ensry. In this area, the reduction in the same 2-year 
period is $1,180 million, as uncommitted balances dropped from 
31,676 million at the beginning of 1959 to $546 million at the end of 
1960. The latter amount is fully programed. The decreases are 
principally accounted for as follows: $432 million in aireraft and 
related procurement, Navy; $336 million in shipbuilding and con- 
version, Navy; $203 million in procurement, Marine Corps; and $125 
million in military construction, Navy. 


PACIFIC MISSILE RANGE 


The Pacific Missile Range was established during 1959 and 
matter of growing importance to the total defense effort. Its mission 
_— all milit: ary departments and is twofold: 

The test and evaluation of some missiles during the transitional 
a iod prior to operations. 
The training of personnel in missile operations. 
I would like to submit table G for the record. 
(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


TaBLe G.—Pacific Missile Range—Comparison of new obligational authority, 
direct obligations and net expenditures—adjusted to provide comparability to fiscal 
year 1960 proposed appropriation structure, fiscal years 1959 and 1960 (provides 
comparability) 

[In thousands of dollars} 


| Operation and maintenance, | |Research, 
| Navy Ship- Military | develop- 
} . x building | construec-| ment, 
Item Total and con-} tion, | test, and 
Aircraft |Ships and! Service- | version, Navy | evalu- 
and facilities | wide Navy | ation, 
facilities operations Navy 
: bien =) . 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 
New obligational authority - - - 79, 318 4,141 | sO) 18, 079 57, O18 
Direct obligations ! : 76, 709 4, 141 a) 15, 000 57, 488 
Net expenditures ! 40, 692 | 2, 260 75 | ; 2, 000 36, 357 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 
| 
New obligationa! authority 126, 188 5, 517 | 80 338 10, 000 30, 000 80, 253 
Direct obligations_- 122, 944 | 5, 517 | 80) 338 10,000 | 27,000 | 80, 009 
Net expenditures 83, 644 | 2, 750 40 200 5, 000 17, 000 58, 654 


| 





1 Includes amounts applicable to funds available prior to formal establishment of Pacific Missile Range. 


Admiral Ensry. It summarizes for 1959 and 1960, by appropria- 
tion, the new obligational authority, obligations, and expenditures 
associated with the Pacific Missile Range. 


APPORTION MENTS 


(Questions regarding the status of Navy apportionments have been 
posed by the committee in previous years. In anticipation that this 
is a matter of continuing interest, I offer table H for the record. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Admiral Ensry. It reflects the status, as of January 31, 1959, of 
the amounts available for apportionment in the general and special 
fund accounts. As of that date, these totaled $15.3 billion. Navy 
requests for funds aggregated $14.1 billion, and the Bureau of the 
Budget has approved virtually the entire Navy request. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS 


In the past, this committee has evidenced an interest in both the 
nature and the amounts of general account miscellaneous receipts 
collected by the Navy. I now would like to furnish table I for the 
record, which indicates the information for the 3 fiscal years 1958 
through 1960. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 


TaB.Le I.—General account miscellaneous receipts, fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Classification Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
|} 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Taxes eo = a 63 60 60 
Fees for permits and lice nses_- tte bs : 766 753 768 
Fines, penalties and forfeitures__- ; 306 160 160 
Gifts and contributions ___- J 3 4 4 
Interest Se 5 833 715 665 
Dividends and other earnings.-- - ; 119 25 25 
ae : . 30, 365 30, 556 30, 556 
Royalties . * 1, 047 1, 000 1, 000 
Sale of products--- ; 16, 103 15, 905 15, 905 
Fees and other charges for services 2,474 2, 689 2, 689 
Sale of Government property - -- ; 29, 240 > 600 34, 600 
Recoveries and refunds. -- 6 7, 757 7, 331 7, 331 

Total-__- panama - ele ‘ — 89, 078 "97, 798 93, 763 





NOTE.— All] amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 


Admiral Ensry. The totals of such receipts during fiscal year 1959 
and 1960 from such items as rents, sales of Government property and 
refunds are estimated at $98 million and $94 million, respectively. 
In both years, proceeds from the sale uf Government property, par- 
ticularly scrap and salvaged surplus materials, account for more than 
one-third the total collected. The Navy actively and continuously 
seeks to eliminate disposable type material from stock. The objec- 
tives of this operation are to obtain the maximum economies by elimi- 
nating expenses connected with the storage, handling, and mainte- 
nance of these items, and by converting them into the largest possible 
cash return to the Government. 





| 
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ADDITIONAL SUMMARY TABLE 


Table J shows the numbers and types of civilian employees paid 
from the appropriations indicated. 
(The tabulation referred to follows:) 


TABLE J. 


DEPARTMENT 


It is offered for the record now. 


THE NAVY 


Average civilian employment, appropriation basis, graded and ungraded, 


Navy and Marine Corps (provides comparability for R.D.T. & E. only) 


Appropriation title 


Grand total 


Graded -- 
Ungraded_.-. 


OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Operation and 


nance, Navy, total 


Graded 
Ungraded 


General expenses, 
personnel... 


Graded - ---- 
Ungraded___- 


Troops and 
Marine Corps- - 


Graded -. 
Ungraded_.. 


Aircraft and facilities - -- 


Graded -- 
Ungraded --.-. 
and facilities_.- 


Ships 


Graded 
Ungraded 


Ordnance 


Graded - - 
Ungraded 


Medical care 


Graded 
Ungraded.... 


Civil engineering 


Graded. 
Ungraded_. 


Servicewide supply 


Graded 
Ungraded... 


Servicewide operations 


Graded. - 
Ungraded 


Naval petroleum 
erves 


Graded 
Ungraded 


mainte- 


Navy 


facilities, 


and facilities... 


re- 


1958 actual 


Man- 
years 


Amount 


369, 493 |$1, 887, 296, 010 


724, 493, 152 
, 162, 802, 858 


139, 945 
229, 548 | 1 


277 


(191, 825) 913, 526, 


68, 109 333, 612, 487 


18, 096 84, 5 


50, 013 249, 081, 441 
9, 406 43, 010, 640 


5, 263 


15, 525 2, 566, 593 


5, 688 31, 870, 759 


9, 837 40, 695, 834 
39, 923 181, 047, 058 
24,005 | 108, 449, 796 


15, 918 72, 597, 262 





11,749 62, 578, 147 
10, 236 56, 978, 627 
1,513 5, 599, 520 
15 96, 626 

15 96, 626 


31, 046 | 





( 


( 


82, 245 (398, 419, 383 
109, 580 (515, 106, 894) 
j = 
8, 664 | 41, 888, 718 
5,116 | 24, 099, 060 
3, 548 47, 789, 658 
15,832 | 68, 465, 384 
5, 845 | 25, 106, 994 | 
9, 987 43, 358, 390 | 


4, 143 
15, 098 77, 202, 612 
4, 986 26, 926, 522 
10, 112 50, 276, 090 
7, 504 | 33, 058, 012 | 
2, 995 13, 133, 216 | 
4, 509 19, 924, 796 | 


1959 estimated 


Man- 
years 


Amount 


| 


359, 725 |$1, 935, 499, 099 


136, 838 
222, 887 | 1, 


761, 
174, 


287, 047 | 
212, 052 


185, 658) 
(79, 978) 
105, 680 


(929, 765, 931) 


(411, 5 
(718, 193, 818 


| 
8, 210 


42, 078, 000 | 
4, 934 24, 704, 538 | 
3,276 17, 373, 462 
15, 100 | 68,812, 931 
5,778 25, 917, 902 


9, 322 | 


| 
42, 895, 029 | 
| 
| 


65,193 | 342,092, 000 
17, 524 | 87, 725, 000 
47,669 | 254, 367, 000 


| - 
8, 961 | 42, 469, 000 


4,949} 27, 


158, 000 
4,012 15, 311, 000 | 
13, 649 69, 918, 000 
4, 409 | - 464, 000. | 
9, 240 | , 454, 000 
7, 748 | 34, 845, 000 t 
3, 100 14, 100, 000 T 
4,648 | 20,745,000 
15, 583 75, 239, 000 
5, 635 34, 295, 000 


15, 834 | 74, 482, 000 | 
, 11, 957 67, 441, 200 | 
10, 176 60, 888, 873 

1,781 | 6, 552, 327 

15 105, 800 
15 105, 800 


9, 898 41,014, 000 | 


186, 765, 000 | 


112, 283, 000 


39, 292 


23, 458 | 


72, 113) 


1960 estimated 


Man- 
years 


Amount 


356, 489 ($1, 928, 534, 437 
134,964 | 755, 703, 421 
221, 525 | 1, 172,831,016 
180, 926 910, 542, 524 
78,257 | 405, 549, 588 
102, 669 504, 992, 936 
——| —<— = 
(7,964)| (41, 544, 000) 
(4, 767) (23, 959, 500) 
U7, Be 584, 500) 


(3, 197) 


929) | 





4, (68, 560, 605 
(5, 734)| (25, 653, 193 
(9, 195) (42, 907, 412) 


(62, 816)| 82, 045, 000) 
(16, 907)| (84, 732, ¢ 000 
(45, 909)| (244, 313, 000 


(9, 516) | (4, 030, 000) 


(5,177)| (28, 572, 000) 





(4, 339) | 16, 458, 000) 
(12, 649) (65, 297, 000) 
(4, 178) | (23, 420, 867 
(8, 471) (41, 876, 133) 
(7, 685) (34, 669, 000) 
(3, 078) (14, 015, 000) 
(4, 607 (20. 654, 000) 
(11, 843 (60, 835, 000) 
(5 (32. 757, 000) 
(6, 56 (28, 078, 000 
(33, 630) (162, 646, 000) 
(18,897)! (92, 401, 500) 
(14, 733) (70, 244, 500) 
(19, 879)| (102, 808, 719) 
mae #8 
(14, 227) 79, 931, 328) 
(5, 652) 22, 877, 391 
(15) | (107, 200) 
(15) | (107, 200) 
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TaBLE J.—Average civilian employment, appropriation basis, graded and ungraded, 
Navy and Marine Corps (provides comparability for R.D.T. & E. only)——Continued 





Appropriation title 


OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE—Con. 
Preparation for sale or 
Salvage - -- 


Graded ---- ; 
Ungraded.... 


PROCUREMENT AND 
RESEARCH 


Procurement, Marine 


Graded -- 
Ungraded.--- 


Aircraft and related pro- 
curement, Navy- 


Graded-.- 
Ungraded... 


Shipbuilding and conver- 
sion, Navy- 


Graded -_-- 
Ungraded.-_.- 


Procurement of ordnance 
and ammunition, 


Graded 
Ungraded....----- 


Research, development, 
test, and evaluation, 
PU hice ceases : 


Graded 
Ungraded.......-.--- 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Military construction, 
Navy..-- . 


Graded 
Ungraded 


Military construction, 
Naval Reserve forces 


ROE Ss se ccodekcEs 
Ungraded 


REVOLVING FUNDS 
Navy management fund--- 


Graded 
Ungraded 


Navy stock fund 


Graded 
Ungraded 


Naval industrial fund_----- 


Graded 
Ungraded 





































































































































1958 actual | 1959 estimated 1960 estimated 
pa 2 eee eS -. waa 
Man- Amount Man- Amount Man- Amount 
years | years years 
je = i) acca een _—. i _| a 
1,920 $8, 320, 411 | En ae et oe on 
Ss — a a } 
525. 2, 269, 001 | 5. | evawteasthaaaccs case es 
1, 395 6,051, 410 | Pooes Fie des 
30 M6, 507 PS ORE PE G1 =u MR Men e 
7 | 36, 472. ene iin nb as dike Ee eb ene ene e ss enaebainbas 
23 110, 035 | ‘ peathatidad obacaeecace see ee 
3,071 18, 884,653 | 3,006 | _ $19, 918, 000 3, 191 $21, 100, 000 
a cisinpiidins ain — i | — 
922 18,127,438 | 2,874 | 19, 221, 000 2, 943 19, 74, 000 
149 757, 215 | 132 | 697, 000 | 248 351, 000 
— — — — —o oss) ———————— — — = — —$—<——$—————————  ———————_} 
3, 436 21, 566, 136 3, 293 | 22, 301, 000 3, 445 22, 714, 000 
—— — I a - | ED —EE 
2, 806. 17, 856,027 2, 659 | 18, 486, 000 2, 670 18, 647, 000 
"630 _3, 710, 109 | 634 | 3, 815, 000 775 4, 067, 000 
3, 237 | 16, 344, 325 3, 251 16, 747, 000 3, 138 16, 201, 000 
1,175 6, 399, 687 1, 188 6, 744, 000 1,117 6, 323, 000 
2, 062 9, 944, 638 2, 063 10, 003, 000 2,021 9, 878, 000 
| 
21, 705 124,710, 090 21, 720 131, 984, 402 21, 734 132, 510, 148 
12,462 | 76, 569, 112 12, 533 82,129,532 | 12, 478 82, 077, 489 
9, 243 48, 140, 978 9, 187 49, 854, 870 9, 256 50, 432, 659 
| — —— | = — | — = 
2, 227 13, 033, 091 2, 551 16, 199, 000 2, 580 16, 501, 900 
2,079 | 12, 327, 912 2, 334 15, 082, 000 2, 360 15, 382, 900 
148 705, 179 | 217 1, 117, 000 220 1, 119, 000 
87 523, 327 | 42 UR Son een ek ansee 
87 523, 327 | 42 261,000 |... Ea ciciestgends 
_ ~ _ == meee 
5,754 | 30, 861, 423 | 6,120 36, 711, 445 6, 000 36, 904, 049 
5, 526 29, 506, 905 | 5, 614 | 33, 465, 724 5, 578 | 33, 609, 135. 
228 1, 354, 518 | 506 | 3, 245, 721 | 512 | 3, 204, 914 
| le ~ 917, 731 —— | "885, 000 | 196 Z 890, 000 
tite sd neesittenesalitaipasatiit — 2 someatiata cin teanien diilineemens 
25 | 115, 630 25 | 124, 000 | 25 | 125, 000 
179 | 802, 101 | 171 761, 000 [ 171 | 765, 000 
———<—<————— — —— — —— = =| — =| = —— -- -- —} 
135, 149 734, 867,248 | 133,069 | 757, 232, 306 | “134, 376 | iu , 684, 362 
poe - ewesenteyndes = — eee ah eielieetaninseninaieinea cant) modhtetsnemctsinst — 
29,958 | 161,769,128 | 29,461 | 173, 588, 993 | 29,408 | 173, 635, 993 
105, 191 573, 098,120 | 103,608 | 583, 643,313 | 104, 968 594, 048, 360 
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TABLE J.—Average civilian employment, appropriation basis, graded and un- 
graded, Navy and Marine Corps (provides comparability for R.D.T. & EH. 
only )—Continued 


1958 actual 1959 estimated 1960 estimated 
Appropriation title 7 
Man- Amount Man- Amount Man- Amount 
years years years 


REVOLVING FUNDS—Con. 


574 $2, 585, 207 


539 $2, 451, 000 


539 $2, 461, 000 























ease.  cccei sti eisc2 86 391, 896 86 405, 000 86 406, 000 
UBMTOGIG 64cs vacncccsdocn 488 2, 193, 311 453 2, 046, 000 453 2, 055, 000 
Defense housing...-.-.---- 131 592, 350° 131. 611, 558 125 589, 019 
CUO pice sceuees feta tet 35 144, 991 37 171, 367 35 161, 749 
ROGTOGRG Sd atemnans 96 447, 359 94 440, 191 90 427, 270 
Laundry service, Naval ; } 
ps, a ae 143 417, 234 149 431, 457 149 436, 435 
aU « osueniencsaesdven 7 36, 243 7 36, 318 7 36, 567 
NE candiccnabn moe 136 380, 991 142 395, 139 142 399, 868 
NOTES 


These figures do not reflect comparative transfers. Only exception is transfer of ‘‘Test and evaluation” 
from A. and F.N., O. and F.N., and P.O.A.N. to R.D.T. and E.N. since this transfer is reflected in the 
budget document. 

All titles shown are those used in connection with fiscal year 1960 budget structure. 
are for comparative purposes only. 


Figures in parentheses 


CONCLUSION 


Admiral Ensery. I trust that the information which has been pre- 
sented will help the committee review and evaluate the Navy’s 1960 
budget request. We stand ready to supply any other tables or infor- 
mation you would like to have. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. Now, General Friedman, you may make 
your presentation. General Friedman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON THE DEPARTMENT OF THE Arr Forcs Bupeer 


Brier BrioGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Bric. GeN. Rosert J. FRIEDMAN 


Born February 19, 1913, at Bethpage, N.Y. Bachelor of science, aeronautical 
engineering, from Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Various assignments in mate- 
riel prior to, and including, service in European theater of operations. Various 
duties in operations plans and programing, including assignment to Headquarters, 
Far East Air Forces, during Korean conflict. Assistant and Acting Deputy 
Chief of Staff (Comptroller), Air Defense Command. Graduate, Air War 
College. Legion of Merit and oak-leaf cluster, Air Medal. 

General FrrepMan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Eonar of my presentation today is to outline for the committee 
the fiscal aspects of the Air Force portions of the President’s budget 
for fiscal year 1960. The Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Financial Management, Mr. Garlock, and I will expand upon any 
part of the material I present, to the extent the committee may desire. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1960 ESTIMATE 


As the committee will recall, we developed our fiscal year 1959 
budget estimate within both expenditure and new obligational au- 
thority objectives, each in the amount of $18.1 billion. This year our 
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objective was in terms of expenditures only. In addition, however, 
advantage was taken of authority given to all services to submit 
priority requirements which could not be accommodated within their 
basic budget submissions. In the course of the extensive reviews 
which ensued, the basic and additive requirements submitted by the 
Air Force became merged, some requirements being approved, some 
deferred, and some canceled. 

The end result is the budget now before you, which calls for $18.- 
682.2 million in new obligational authority for fiscal year 1960. This 
amount will represent the principal source of financial support for our 
total 1960 program, which amounts to $19,779.7 million. Against 
this total program, together with amounts necessary to continue the 
programs of prior vears, we anticipate obligations in fiscal year 1960 
totaling $19,758.8 million. Fiscal year 1960 expenditures against 
those obligations, and the unliquidated obligations carried forward 
at the end of fiscal vear 1959, are expected to be $18,675 million. 


CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


Before getting into the details of our budget by appropriation, I 
believe some further discussion of the proposed changes in appropria- 
tion structure of the Air Force is warranted. 

As the committee has already been informed, there has been a con- 
siderable rearrangement of the appropriation heads” in the budget, 
which has resulted in the grouping of accounts according to major 
purposes, such as military personnel, procurement, and so on—rather 
than by military service as has been the case heretofore. Coincident 
with this realinement to a standard Department of Defense-wide ar- 
rangement, we have also made changes in the individual appropria- 
tion accounts. These changes, we believe, will result in improved 
programing, management, and administration of appropriated funds. 

In the procurement area (chart 1—-A), the present aircraft, missiles 
and related procurement account has been separated into two new 
appropriations, aircraft procurement and missile procurement. 

We consider that our missile programs are now sufficiently ad- 
vanced to stand alone, as it were, and that they will not require the 
funding flexibility that previously obtained, when needed, through 
reprograming from manned systems. We believe also that the sepa- 

ration of the funding for the two types of weapon systems is in accord 
with the committee’s desires, as expressed in the past 2 years’ hearings: 
that is, for a more clearly separated expression of fiscal data and re- 
quirements for missiles as opposed to aircraft. 

To each of these two new procurement accounts we have added the 
appropr iate specialized ground support equipment and training de- 
vices. Previously, these items were funded under procurement other 
than aircraft and missiles. This action will more closely approximate 
a weapon system approach to budgeting, appropriating and admin- 
istering major procurement funds. More importantly, it will mini- 
mize the recurrence of imbalances between weapons and their ground 
support items which have confronted us in other years. 
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Our third procurement account, other procurement, covers essen- 
tially those same items formerly funded from procurement other than 
aircraft and missiles, except for the specialized ground support and 
training items which, as I have just indicated, were transferred to the 
aircraft procurement and to the missile procurement appropriations. 
We have, however, added to this account an amount for related 1n- 
dustrial facilities, plus new obligational authority for Air National 
Guard equipment which heretofore was procured through Air Force 
accounts on a reimbursement basis. 

This chart also reflects the amounts going from the old procure- 
ment accounts to R.D.T. & E., that is, research, development, test, 
and evaluation. We will pick these amounts up on the next chart. 
It is significant to note that, in each of the three new procurement 
accounts, we will provide a separate budget program to identify, pro- 
gram, administer, and account for the development, test, and evalua- 
tion support costs borne by each of those accounts. These clearly 
identified amounts, when added to the amount budgeted under the 
research, development, test, and evaluation appropriation give a good 
fiscal measure of the total effort planned for Air Force research and 
development, exclusive of related military personnel and military con- 
struction costs. 

The research, development, test, and evaluation appropriation 
(chart 1-B) will embrace all requirements now funded under re- 
search and development, plus the continued development of items 
concerning which a decision to produce for the operational inventory 
has not yet been made. 

Examples in amplification of this policy are the DYNASOAR 
and the aircraft nuclear propulsion programs. The revised R. D.T. 
and E. structure also permits the consolidation, within a single appro- 
priation, of service test items, development product eee 
engineering evaluation, and systems integration work performed un- 
der contract. Air defense systems integration work performed by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and engineering evalua- 
tion work performed by Lincoln Laboratories exemplify this feature. 

As this committee is aware, considerable difficulty has been ex- 

erienced in the past in attempting to establish clear-cut, inviolable 
ines of demarcation between research and development funding on 
the one hand and procurement and production funding on the other. 
In spite of our best efforts, we had borderline, “gray area” cases. It 
is considered more practical therefore, to recognize that develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation may, and should, be funded from both 
types of appropriations. We think the demarcation line is best 
drawn on the basis of whether or not the item involved is planned 
for operational inventory at the time the budget is prepared. 

The existing Air National Guard appropriation (chart 1-C) will 
be divided in fiscal year 1960 into three separate accounts: National 
Guard personnel, Air Force; operation and maintenance, Air Na- 
tional Guard ; and military construction, Air National Guard. 

These appropriation titles are sufficiently self-explanatory, I be- 
lieve, to indicate the coverage of the new accounts. As I mentioned 

reviously, major procurement items required by the Air National 
uard will be funded by direct appropriation under other procure- 
ment beginning in fiscal year 1960. 
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The final change in appropriation structure concerns military con- 
struction. Requirements for the Air Force Reserve have been set up 
as a separate appropriation, apart from military construction, Air 
Force which, henceforth, will provide for regular forces’ construction 
only. 

In summary, beginning in fiscal year 1960 we will have 12 general 
fund appropri: ition accounts: 3 for military personnel; 2 for operation 
and maintenance; 3 for procurement; 1 for research, development, test, 
and evaluation; and 38 for military construction. 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTALS, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


In certain of the tables which I will use later in discussing new 
obligatio nal authority, obligations, and so forth, on a 3-year compara- 
tive basis, there will be shown for fiscal year 1959 the amounts already 
enacted, certain supplementals for fiscal year 1959, part of which were 
submitted on February 11, 1959 (HH. Doe. 58), and a total fiseal year 
1959 column which gives effect to the amounts which would be added 
by these supplementals. This portrayal should afford a more valid 
comparison of current year and budget year data. 

These proposed fiscal year 1959 supplementals, which will be ex- 
plained and justified in separate hearings, total $108.8 million. Of 
this amount, $27.8 million is required in the military personnel appro- 
priation, due principally to higher cost experience than was contem- 
plated in the budget. These cost increases relate to revised dependency 
factors, increased years of service by grade, and higher average 
strength due to the Lebanon and Taiwan crises. The remaining $81 
million is needed to finance a portion of the classified employees’ pay 
raise. We are unable to absorb the total increase in the operation and 
maintenance, research and development, and Air National Guard 
accounts. 
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NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 VERSUS 
PRIOR YEARS 


Our next chart (No. 2) compares the fiscal year 1960 new obliga- 
tional authority request with the amount enacted for fiscal year 1958 
and the amounts enacted and anticipated for fiscal year 1959. 

Cuart No. 2 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


New obligational authority 


{Millions of dollars] 





























| 
| Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
estimated 
Enacted | i 
Appropriations fiscal year} 
19581 | |Proposed Old New 
|\Enacted !| supple- Total ! appro- appro- 
| mental ! priation | priation 
structure!) structure 
| | | 
Military personnel: | | 
Military personnel....................| 3,815.3 | 3,923.1 27.8 | 3,950.9 | 23,914.0 | 23,914.0 
Reserve personne]__.__..-..-.-..--.-- 47.8 BOW 0 ecient 53.7 54.0 54.0 
National Guard personnel. -. ...-----.-} 258. 4 249.9 | 3.2 252. 1 253.0 48.0 
Operation and maintenance: 
Operation and maintenance__.........| 4,013.5 4, 056.6 | 69.0 4,125.6 | 4,277.0) 4,256.8 
Operation and maintenance, Air Na- | | 
RN AI, ot er ei oe Bb acta nai dels toide mn dnerenes | wsdbianenecckanctsll eanadereabaaee 169.0 
Preparation for salvage or sales, mili- | | 
Be PROOINGT casa non a ws tecccnsueteal iad nae act seeelete ces l.crtensenedicesceeoree let etacesns 
NE 65 Lich. .kictinn aden penvepn | (7,378.8)| (8, 809. 9)| éabctoes | (8,809.9)| (8, 536. 2)| (8, 175. 5) 
TN nae. ce mancane| as omnia ; PE, 4, 409. 1 
nee SI bn . .  lacce de once ls ikiihe bin bol ctidn tc aoe ahodden 2, 601.2 
COR NONNIND Fo nc bnownndunleanbbenest icennomwin I casa laksa aici taiclieeas Gaas S atcied 1, 165.2 
Aircraft, missiles, and related procure- | 
DN niet iad ces chen -.| 5,853.0 | 6,589.9 |-snannnoe 6,600.04 GOON 7 |. c....u5.. 
Procurement, other than aircraft and 
OME eed 1,525.8 | 2,220.0 |....-....- 99000 | 2,176 8)13. 3. 
Research, development, test, and evalua- | 
a na cheese 715.1 730. 1 9.8 | 739.9 750.0 1, 149.9 
a a ea taneel 16, 237.2 | 17, 823.3 | 108.8 | 17,932.1 | 17, 784.2 | 17, 767.2 
Military construction: 4 
Military construction_................} 1, 420.0 NOR Lecsccucceel 785. 0 898. 0 894. 0 
Military construction, Air Force 
PN Be eee ae ccs Sania Sie ddesel not hiechoulsabusubeda Acecoediudlakebawacna 4.0 
Military construction, Air National | 
Ne A oe ci al nate deli |---<-~---- I ccmemnaces| enema 17.0 
ar a ot 417, 657.2 | 18, 608.3 | 108.8 | 18, 717.1 | 18, 682. 2 | 18, 682. 2 
! 1 t 








1 Amounts shown in these columns are all on fiscal year 1959 (old) structure. Amounts shown for National 
Guard personnel represent total for Air National Guard prior to distribution to fiscal year 1960 (new) struc- 
_.. Amounts in fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 enacted columns have been adjusted for authorized 
transfers. 

3 Does not include $50,000,000 proposed transfer from Air Force stock fund. 

3 Amounts for fiscal year 1960 reflected in fiscal year 1960 President’s budget under caption, ‘‘Proposed for 
Later Transmission.” 

4 Does not include $75,000,000 for Air Force industrial fund derived by transfer from other Air Force 
appropriations. 


This 3-year comparison is based on the present appropriation struc- 
ture, with fiscal year 1960 shown (in the next to last column) as it 
would have been had there been no change in appropriation structure. 
The last column shows the same total amount for fiscal year 1960 
distributed under the new budget structure. 
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Although there are more significant differences, of course, among 
the individual appropriation accounts, in total our fiscal year 1960 re- 
quest exceeds actual and anticipated appropriations for fiscal year 
1959 by only $15 million, when one takes into account the $50 million 
proposed transfer from stock fund to military personnel, in leu of 
new obligational authority (NOA). 

This chart (2 ~A) makes a similar comparison on the basis of the 
new appropriation structure throughout; that is, the fiscal year 1958 
and fiscal year 1959 data are shown as they would have been, had the 
new appropriation structure been in effect in those years as well as 
in fiscal year 1960. 

Cuart No. 2-A 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
New obligational authority, fiscal years 1958-60 (fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 
1959 adjusted for comparability with fiscal year 1960) 


[Millions of dollars} 








Fiscal year 1959 














Enacted os ve : __| Fiscal year 
Appropriations | fiscal year 1960 esti- 
1958 | Proposed | | mate 
Enacted supple- Total 
|} mental 
Military personnel 
Military personnel... 3, 815.3 3, 923. 1 27.8 3,950.9 13, 914.0 
Reserve personne! 47.8 53.7 | 53.7 54.0 
National Guard personnel..-.-.....--- 45.2 45.9 | 2.2 48.1 48.0 
Operation and maintenance: 
Operation and maintenance. -- Bias 4,001.6 4, 037.9 69.0 4, 106.9 4, 256. 8 
Operation and maintenance, Air Na- 
RUNES SEIN a a dno hon newawesesSinse 172.8 LTD) bicwea= ben sae | 172.9 169. 0 
Preparation for salvage or sales, mili- 
GRE Pe i eesecesevecasecaasnaass eR Natacha — levnsds <hsme bape enem mii 
Procurement - Rafia=~=papatapsonsanveesgi| Ae) SOO) (Or dca aes (8, 575. 7) (8, 175. 5) 
Aircraft procurement -- caicoe ic 4,627.4 | 4, 686.8 a) 4, 686.8 4, 409.1 
Missile procurement..._- i pero | 1,829.5 2, 849.8 a 2, 849.8 2, 601. 2 
Other procurement--.-. 743. 7 DE scene seal 1, 039. 1 1, 164.2 
Aircraft, missiles and related procure-| | 
Sa deh etek itnasee beens cases ibis bikoeadinnesia dalx Cu amnahipae we bacaemenranmele 
Procurement other than aircraft and | | 
missiles.......- Pareles a : wae Se aaeaed aL ot = 
Research, development, test, and evalua- | | } 
RG i ccdct kis meddmeaes snd -hAnened pines 919. 4 | 1,001.3 9.8 | 1, 011.1 | 1, 149.9 
PI eid i ecw 16, ‘an. 0 | 2, 810.5 108. 8 17, 919.3 17, 767.2 
Military construction: 2 | | | 
Military construction......-.---- 1, 420. 0 | | 785.0 785. 0 | 894.0 
Military construction, ‘Air Force Re- | | | | | 
serve... .. a oe ee i ba latak ptiaeekee 4.0 
Military construction, Air “National | 
GOON 2S eccacanne ica eadiee bois 26. 2  § 0 eer =| 12.8 | 17, 0 
ROU. id cbsite SLi ite | "47, 657.2 18, 608.3 | 108. 8 | 18, 717.1 18, 682. 2 


i | | 





1 Does not include $50,000,000 proposed transfer from Air Force stock fund. 
2? Amount for fiscal year 1960 reflected in fiscal year 1960 President’s budget under caption ‘Proposed for 
later transmission.” 


Since there are elements of financing involyed in our programs 
other than new obligational authority, “such as reimbursements, re- 
coupments, recoveries of prior-year obligations, and transfers, a more 
meaningful financial comparison can be made by using total program 

requirements. 
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PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1958, 1959, AND 1960 


The next chart (3) shows the program amounts for the fiscal years 
1958, 1959, and 1960, all on the basis of the new appropriation structure. 


Cuart No. 3 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FoRCE 
Total program amounts, fiscal year 1958 fiscal year 1960 (fiscal years 1958 and 
1959 adjusted for comparability with fiscal year 1960) 


{Millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year 1959 























Actual st cc Re Bee Fiscal year 
Appropriations fiscal year | 1960 esti- 
1958 | Proposed mated 
| Estimated supple- Total 
mental 
siiaaieiiaas | | 
Military personnel: | 
Military personnel er sacewese 3, 841.6 | 3, 951.1 27.8 3, 978.9 3, 992. 0 
Reserve personnel. ...........-.....-- 47.8 | 50.0 50. 0 54.0 
National Guard personnel. _____---__- 44.4 | 46.0 | 2.2 48.2 48.2 
Operation and maintenance: | 
Operation and maintenance = 4, 253.6 4, 392. 4 | 69.0 4, 461.4 4, 563. 3 
Operation and maintenance, Air Na- | 
tional Guard 172.8 | AUG osndeccenw. 172.9 169. 0 
Preparation for salvage ‘or sales, mili-_ | 
tary property...........- ee | Bee todehecew a divin oak tepraall oacrmelpuiieiiigna 
Procurement Mine okt eiieaaies (7, 714. 8) (9, 433. 1) (9, 433. 1) (8, 860. 5) 
Aircraft procureme ee ‘ 4, 831.6 5, 191.0 -| 5, 191.0 4,813.9 
Missile procurement-_..---.-- Scat 2, 078. 7 3, 060.8 | ee 3, 060. 8 2, 763. 1 
Other procurement | 804. 5 1. 181.3 |... 1, 181.3 1, 283. 5 
Aircraft, missiles, and related procure- | 
ment__. eb oes c its saa ssacee wets aioe 
Procurement other than aircraft and | | 
“ee ela aaaarciaeeiie cb ame ees Sacra sb lteatai aghes N 
Research, di velopment, test, and “evalua- | 
Rh ee toan 1,088.4 | 1,151.3 | 9.8 8 | 1, 161.3 1, 173.7 
RMN ec eee GUAT TT Be e8 108. 8 | “19, 305.8 | 18,860. 7 
Military construction: ! | 
Military construction ___- 1, 422.6 | 789.0 seen “a 789.0 898. 0 
Military construction AF Reserve_.._-|_--..---_--- aes | cannon ynee owas aan 4.0 
Military construction ANG_ a 26. 2 | 12. 8 Mes esceece 12.8 17.0 
_——— — —E — |¥ ——$_$ | — ————— _ 
Total....---------------------------| 18,620.5|  19,998.6 | 108.8} 20,107.6| 19, 779.7 





1 Amounts for fiscal year 1960 reflected in fiscal year 1960 President’s budget under caption ‘‘Proposed for 
Later Transmission,”’ 


If agreeable to the committee, Mr. Chairman, this and other aspects 
of our fiscal year 1960 budget estimates will be displayed only on the 
basis of the revised structure, although I have with me similar mate- 
rial arranged according to the old structure. 

The program amounts shown on this chart represent the total costs 
of the programs now planned for fiscal year 1960, even though some 
of the obligations, and of course the major portion of the expenditures 
against these programs, will occur in subsequent years. The amounts 
shown include all elements of financing such as the new obligational 
authority requested in the budget, recoupments of prior year funds, 
and reimbursements. 

It is on the basis of the amounts shown on this chart, and the sev- 
eral programs, projects, and items of which they are comprised, that 
we will present the detailed justifications of our fiscal year 1960 re- 
quests. Thus the committee will be afforded the opportunity to ap- 
praise our fiscal year 1960 requirements in terms of total program cost 
rather than just annual increments. 
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SOURCE OF FINANCING PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 
With this thought in mind, the next chart, No. 4, sets forth the 
financing details of the fiscal year 1958, 1959, and 1960 programs. 
Cuart No. 4 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Total Air Force program, by source of financing (fiscal years 1958 and 1959 adjusted 
for comparability with fiscal year 1960) 


[Millions of dollars] 














Source Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 | 1960 
| 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ----- Lib sink gas 17, 765. 2 | 18, 781.0 18, 682. 2 
Actual recoupment of prior year funds-_--- aa seas 171.0 GO lecoccnees ; 
Anticipated recoupment from prior year Bends ic. fee. dicate ecw alia ealehta tara | 296. 8 | 562. 0 
Funds to be applied to subsequent year program___.._....--.-]------ AIA ic ieceictaniae hee 
OG WONG co occ cesspaeneannsseseepessee are bines heveh enecoeee —108. 0) —63. 7 | 50.0 
Comparative Brenner oos4 6 yk CN eens cies mal dats Od | qadiadeu nea ee |2------------- 
Funds not obligated in annual accounts__--......-...---.----- 22.0 —3.7 |-- 
Other program adjustments__..-......-...----- rhnodasaaaas ~14.2 RGD Fd. addcchasde 
Anticipated reimbursements: | 
Military assistance fund reservations__..........---------- | 336. 6 412.5 
CPOE. 2s cinta nb Gained occ iaeveslaat babe chaaee< } 485. 1 478. 5 
Motel) 36.7 43 sfocitRrueee be AA Se een seed o. 2et) 18,620.5 | 20, 107.6 
! ! 





NoTEe.—Amounts may not add to totals due to rounding. 


The first and largest item, of course, in financing our fiscal year 
1960 program of $19, 779.7 million, is the $18,682.2 million in new ob- 
ligational authority requested in the budget. The $915 million for 
milit: ary construction will, of course, be for mally requested at a later 
date. 

The next largest source is $562 million in anticipated recoupments 
from prior year funds. We include in recoupments, funds which are 
estimated to become available from prior year programs for a number 
of reasons—program cutbacks, contract amendments, price renegotia- 
tions, and so forth. Generally, these amounts are not specifically iden- 
tifiable by budget program or item when first estimated. They are, 

rather, derived from experience gained over several prior years, and 
adjusted to recognize more recent trends. This experience factor ap- 
plies specifically to $228.4 million of the $562 million total recoupment 
figure shown for fiscal year 1960. The remaining $333.6 million will be 
derived from unobligated and unprogramed fiscal year 1959 funds, 
reflected in the fiscal year 1959 column. 

The next item, “Cash transfers,” represents a proposed transfer of 
$50 million from the Air Force stock fund to the “Military personnel” 
igs a account, in lieu of new appropriation. In the fiscal 

sar 1958 and the fiscal year 1959 columns, the figures shown as cash 
el are the net amounts resulting from a variety of transfers 
in and out of the several appropriation accounts, as authorized by law. 

The final two items-in the financing of the fiscal year 1960 program 
are reimbursements, $45 million from “Military assistance fund res- 
ervations” and $440.5 million from all other sources. The $45 mil- 
lion, entitled “Military assistance,” will increase to the extent that 
funds may later become available to the Air Force out of proposed 
fiscal year 1960 appropriations covering mutual assistance programs. 
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OBLIGATIONS 





Our estimate of fiscal year 1960 obligations is $19,758.8 million. 
These obligations, of course, are not only against new obligational au- 
thority requested i in the fiscal year 1960 ‘budget, but also against unob- 
ligated balances brought forward from prior years. ‘Obligations 
which will be incurred in future years against fiscal year 1960 new 
obligational authority are, of course, excluded. 

We have two charts which compare our anticipated obligational 
activity. The data to be shown on these charts are in terms of gross 
obligations; that is, they include obligations against anticipated reim- 
bursements. Fiscal year 1959 data include obligations against an- 
ticipated supplement als and the fiscal year 1960 figures include obliga- 
tions against items proposed for later transmission, except for new 
military assistance fund reservations. 

The first of these two charts, No. 5, is designed to portray obliga- 
tional activity according to broad functional areas. 

The lower, and largest, segments combine the obligations of our 
three procurement appropriations. The next portion, moving up- 
ward, is the obligational activity for “Operation and maintenance,” 
both regular Air Force and Reserve components. Next is “Military 
personnel” which includes the appropriations for the Air Force Re- 
serve and Air National Guard personnel, as well as for the Regular 
Establishment. The next-to-the-top segment covers “Research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation,” and the top portion of each bar 
represents combined military construction obligations. 
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The second chart, No. 6, shows the same data in tabular form by 
appropriation. Obligations against proposed fiscal year 1959 supple- 
mental appropriations are stated separately. 

Cuart No. 6 
AtR FoRcE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 


fiscal years 1958-60 (fiscal years 1958 and 1959 adjusted for 
comparability with fiscal year 1960) | 


Total obligations, 


[ Millions of dollars] 





Fiscal year 1959 





Actual at : oe a Fiscal year 
Appropriations fiscal year 1960 esti- 
1958 Proposed | mated 
| Estimated supple- Total | | 
mental | i 
Military personnel: 
Military personnel... --- hin salesmaseatiaioih 3, 841.6 3, 951. 1 27.8 | 3, 978.9 | 3, 992. 0 
Reserve personnel. paladipiay iainag 47.8 50.0 | _ well 50.0 | 54.0 
National Guard personnel. ---- gues 44.4 | 46. 0 2.2 | 48. 2 | i8. 2 
Operation and maintenance | 
Operation and maintenance -. --------- | 4, 253. 6 4, 392. 4 69.0 4, 461. 4 4, 563.3 
Operation and maintenance, Air Na- 
tional Guard. --- call 172.8 172.9 sateen’ 172.9 169.0 
Preparation for salvage or sale of mili- 
tary property-.-.-.-.---- emnsvacadense| 8.3 | : 
Procurement. - dod wipe aasoniren ai! (9,481.5)} (9, 694. 7) ; (9, 694. 7) (8, 897. 4) 
Aircraft procurement ig wialiouiatwinnd a : | ; Die = = be 3, 623 5 
Missile procurement, ---- opneteede coe wet 2, 404. 5 
Other procurement 1, 031.3 
Aircraft, missiles, and rel: ated procure- | | | | 
ment_- | 7, 866.1 | 7, 441.9 Sschotin 7,441.9 | 1, 483. 1 
Procurement, other than aircraft and | | 
missiles ---- ee eee 1, 615. 4 2, 252.8 .| 2, 252. 8 355. 0 
Research, deve wean’, test, and evalua- | | | 
tion eae See rae Sooke 928. 4 | 1, 033. 2 9.8 | 1, 043.0 1,115.9 
OAR c 55 saat ----| 18,778.4 | 19,340. 4 | 108.8 | 19,449.2| 18,839.8 
Military construction: ! | 
Military construction ----. Seer aaae 887.0 | eee ete 1, 304.0 | 898. 0 
Military construction, Air Force Re- | | | 
a ae a ap licks wa eed esp hiM ara lécnnae aril occyrarpaods epigesia a aeoelh alates sie 4.0 
Military construction, Air National | | 
NG Woke kon eked eid tckaod 26. 2 | 12.8 Sedivwete 12.8 17.0 i 
ic cei ei penar eid waa dpuk iw we 19, 691. 6 0, 657. 2 | 108. 8 | 20, 766. 0 19, 758. 8 
t ' i 














1 Amounts for fiscal year 1960 reflected in fiscal year 1960 President’s budget under caption ‘‘ Proposed 


for later transmission.’ 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Based upon the yaoi obligational activity, we estimate that 
by the end of fiscal year 1960 our total of unobligated balances will 
reduce to $2,842.3 ili, As can be seen on this chart (No. 7), we 
will have virtually halved the amount brought forward at the start 
of fiseal year 1958. 

Cuart No. 7 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Summary of unobligated balances available for obligation in subsequent years 


ee of doll: — 


| Actual as | Actual as | Estims sted | Estimated 




















Appropriations | of June 30, | of June 30, | as of June | as of June 
1957 | 1958 30, 1959 | 30, 1960 
| 
Operation and maintenance.......................<... 9.3 | MP epee ee 2 
Procurement__- SEIN AA MERI 5 IAD TR (4, 978. 9) (3,196.2)}  (2,805.8)| (2,341.9) 
Aircraft procure me REG dees dS eh ee 331.8 1, 190.4 
Missile procurement. -._-..........-.-.- ip dicidipiehhtachdeitea ities tndeedaletelta!l peeciaenaeel 154.9 358. 6 
Cyuer CONG. 3. 2 5c 5c canndudwedeeessaneccs Meade ks Eee 65.3 252. 2 
Aircraft, missiles, and re sli ate ad procurement Se | a+ 556. 3 | | 1, 754.3 371.2 
Procurement other than aircraft and missiles_~_-__~- 422.1 | 499. 5 | 169. 5 
Research, development, test, and evaluation: Research | 

development, test, and evaluation. ._...............-- | 76.6 | 72, *; 65.0 | 112.8 
Se emqusseastneesremncesnantiidniastineememainasata> 

Subtotal {Wibesaumcudeceusee pacsakemssdpaccut |} 5,064.8} 3,276. 9. 2, 870. 8 2, 454. 7 

TTC CONMIGICIIIION 4ibk onde kan cacetiaminwesbiwancconn 367.0 902. 6 387. 6 387. 6 
TES Gienkusstaisus cadeeaciadake ine nanabawetie | 5, 431.8 4,179.5 3, 258.4 | 2, 842.3 


' Amounts for fiscal year 1960 reflected in fiscal year 1960 President’s budget under caption ‘‘Proposed 
for later transmission.”’ 


It may also be observed, however, that the amount by which we 
reduce year-end unobligated balances is getting smaller each succes- 
sive year. Thus, whereas we reduced suc ch balances by $1.25 billion 
during fiscal year 1958, the fiscal year 1959 reduction 1s $921 million 
and in fiscal year 1960, $416 million. We are reaching a “floor” under 
unobligated balances. We doubt, therefore, that fiscal year 1961 and 
subsequent years will witness further significant reductions in these 
balances. 
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EXPENDITURES 





The next chart (No. 8) compares, in appropriation detail, actual 
net expenditures. 
CuHartT No, 8 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Nel expe nditures fiscal years 1958-60 (fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 adjusted 
for comparability with fiscal year 1960) 


[Millions of dollars] 


| ar l 


| Fiscal year 1959 Hcg 
__| Fiscal year 


























ae —— ns 
Appropriations | Fiscal year | | | 1960 esti- 
1958 | Proposed | mate 
Estimated | supple- | Total | 
mental | 
Military personnel: 
Military personnel_..................- 3, 817.1 | 3, 922.0 | 27.0 3, 949. 0 3, 959. 0 
Reserve pereonnel . ..25---....5.-..<2.s- 47.3 | SOO 4 cccncikecaan 49.0 53.0 
National Guard personnel_...--...-.--| 42.8 45.8 2.0 47.8 | 46.1 
Operation and maintenance: | | 
Operation and maintenance. -.-.-.-._..- 3, 770. 2 4, 125.6 67.0 | 4, 192.6 | 4,173.5 
Operation and maintenance, Air Na- | | | 
oS te ae are eee 157.6 RE Bitivaswacesccun 159.7 175.1 
Preparation for salvage or sale, mili- 
ION b ccicundcbdaekekndo cowie ica Ei L pncitmnsieding 1.8 2 
POR ONDS h cccs cccxecasexccadccaccccce (8, 886. 0) Th SRA sieccackscd- (8, 392. 2) (8, 223. 9) 
Aircraft procurement__........-- Line Ss ace aks es Rebel eae ch takinc} akenne ene 662. 5 
Missile procurement. -.._..--.._--- Misc casuuene aia aos habeas utente 4 1, 176.2 
Other procurement-__..-......-- ‘ Be Uiecca Gs Nadiad mise > wideebe sate a | 76.3 
Aircraft, missiles and related procure-_ | 
Na i a | 7, 623.6 Genet toducccwsecres 6,811.2 5,117.1 
Procurement other than aircraft and | | | 
RNIN tis tactst Segoe ne cisescaes 1, 262. 4 ot Sener eee 1, 581. 0 1, 191.8 
Research, developi 1ent, test and evalua- | 
ghd tate cee al ai dee icine ol 758. 2 947.4 9.5 956. 9 1,011.0 
Revolving and management fund: | 
Air Force management fund.-._.....--- 38. 0 S Oilemeccudieone BO) towatccbivcce 
Air Force stock fund._..............-. | —53.9 WED Lcnctchudasuct —25.0 —25.0 
Air Force Industrial fund............-- () SOO tis S00) -ecsic eet 
Ra ote e et) | 17,470.5} 17,656.1 105.5 | 17,761.6| 17,6168 
Military construction: 2 
Military construction..............-... 928. 0 SO lh cancdaspeess 1, 200.0 | 1, 041.0 
Military construction, Air Force Re- | 
NE Fe aii Ati Ee ete Ads ks cin Auten wad bnihainavebunsee a a a a Bi eel | 2.0 
Military construction, Air National | | 
RONG ees seek begtsc piece 36.8 | Bist iheccticugcs 31.7 15.2 
ME i kancebassiacasvicibbcaicknainnacie 18, 435.3 | 18, 887.8 105. 5 18, 993. 3 18, 675.0 





1 Less than $50,000. 
2? Amounts for fiscal year 1960 reflected in fiscal year 1960 President’s budget under caption, ‘‘Proposed 
for later transmission.’ 


Fiscal year 1959 totals include $105.5 million against anticipated 
1959 supplemental appropriations. The fiscal year 1960 figure in- 
cludes some expenditures against military construction appropria- 
tions for 1960 and the remaining amount of the 1959 supplementals, 
as well as the usual expenditures against all other accounts. 

Our experience for the first half of the current year affirms our 


belief that we can meet our fiscal year 1959 expenditure estimate 
without imposing any unusual restrictive measures. As of now, we 
believe that, by the continuation of our efforts to work out expe ondi- 
ture controls, we will be able to stay within the fiscal year 1960 
expenditure estimates. 
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STATUS OF UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


The status of unexpended funds at the end of fiscal years 1957 
through 1960 is shown on the next two charts. The first of these is 
a har chart (No. 9) which shows how the total unexpended balance 
at each point in time is divided between unliquidated obligations and 
unobligated carryovers. 

Unliquidated obligations are firm legal obligations, which may or 
may not represent full delivery or performance, but which have yet 
to be paid, These amounts are represented by the lower segments 
of the bars. . 

The upper segment represents unobligated carryovers. These are 
not free moneys in the sense that we have complete discretion as to 
how they will be used. These funds will have been almost all, if 
not entirely, programed for specific purposes in connection with 
prior years’ programs. Large amounts will be in a ‘commitment 
status, that is, formally set aside on the accounting records for specific 
contracts which have been or are being advertised or negotiated, but 
which have not reached the point where they qualify as certifiable 
obligations. In some cases, part of such funds will be held in reserve 
for application to a subsequent year’s program in lieu of new 
appropriations. 
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The second of these charts (No. 10) is a tabulation showing the 
total unexpended amounts distributed by appropriation and fund 
account. 

CHart No. 10 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FoRCE 
Status of Air Force unexpended funds, by appropriation 


[Millions of dollars} 


| : _— 
Actual as | Actualas | Estimated | Estimated 
of June 30, | of June 30, |as of June 30,)as of June 30, 


Appropriations 


| 


1957. | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 

| 

| 

Military personne!: | | 
Military personnel 112.1 101. ¢ 103. 2 | 108, 2 
Reserve personne! 6.9 6.5 7.5 8.5 
National Guard personnel-__-- 84.5 87.8 | 10.7 | 12. ( 

Operation and maintenance | 
Operation and maintenance 886. 3 1, 020.3 904.1 | 972.4 
Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard 53.4 | 47.3 
Preparation for salvage or sales, military property-- 1.9 2.3 5 3 

Procurement : | (14,485.3); (12,417.9)| (12,096.1); (11, 571 
Aircraft procurement ; 331.8 4, 096. 4 
Missile procurement - - | | 154.9 | 1, 586. 9 
Other procurement | 79.8 1, 188. 

Aircraft, missiles, and related nrocurement | 12, 232. 0 | 10, 038. 8 8, 783.9 | 3, 467.6 
Procurement other than aircraft and missiles_ | 2, 203. 3 | 2, 379.1 | 2,745.7 | 1,231.9 
Research, development, test and evaluation_- 469.4 | 490.9 | 706.1 | 845. 0 

Revolving, management, and miscellaneous accounts: | | | 
Air Force management fund-_--_-_. 54.5 16.3 ik 7.7 
Air Force stock fund : | 194, 2 252. 5 280. 5 248. 1 
Air Force industrial fund i : | va 82. 1 53. 1 53.1 
Miscellaneous accounts | | .3 24 2 
Subtotal __- 16, 252. 7 14, 478. 2 14, 223. 2 13, 874.9 

Military construction: ! | 
Military construction -- 1, 435.9 1, 927.9 1,512.9 | 1, 365. 9 
Military construction, Air Force Reserve ‘ | 2.0 
Military construction, Air National Guard__- 9.3 11.2 
Total | 17, 688.4 16, 406. 0 15, 745.4} 15, 254.0 


Amounts for fiscal year 1960 reflected in fiscal year 1960 President’s budget under caption ‘Proposed 
for Later Transmission.” 


WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


The Air Force working capital funds, the stock fund and the indus- 
trial fund, finance the initial procurement, and the performance of 
services or production of end items, for the categories of materiel 
or activities authorized. Appropriation accounts are charged as items 
or services are provided. Thus, the “customer” appropriations reflect 
actual consumption, unaffected by changes in stockage objectives or 
procurement practices. The basic difference between the two funds 
is that the stock fund provides for procurement and sale of materiel, 
while the industrial fund provides for performance of services or the 
production and sale of end items. 

I would like to briefly highlight the operations of each. 
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STOCK FUND 


As we mentioned in last year’s presentation, selected organizational 
clothing items and locally purchased medical materiel were included 
in the stock fund in 1958, and a test operation was initiated at Eglin 
Air Force Base, Fla., to determine the advisability of extending the 
general supplies category to base level. This evaluation is still con- 
tinuing and the estimate reflects a continuation of the test program. 
During 1958 certain general supply items directly related to the opera- 
tional capability of weapon systems were decapitalized. In 1958 and 
1959 transfers of depot stocks of clothing and medical-dental items 
to Army and Navy stock funds were made, pursuant to Department 
of Defense single manager assignments. No other significant changes 
are reflected in the estimates. 

The next chart (No. 11) illustrates the relationship between our 
“workload’—sales and inventory—and the resultant obligational re- 
quirements. Sales remain relatively constant for the 3 years shown. 

Inventories continue to decrease, from $505 million at end 1958 to 
$475 million at end 1960. Obligational requirements increase from 
$1.2 billion in 1958 to $1.4 billion in 1959 and 1960. 

It will be noted that, although inventory on hand decreases in 1959 
and 1960, the obligational requirements are higher than sales in both 
years. This is attributable primarily to the costs of the first and 
second phases of 5-year service contracts necessitated by the require- 
ment for better protection and wider dispersal of aviation fuel storage 
facilities. 

The anticipated balance of cash on hand will exceed currently fore- 

seeable requirements. Thus the proposed transfer of $50 million to 
the military personnel appropriation is possible, since the remaining 
cash investment will be sufficient to finance programs of the level and 
scope reflected in the estimates. 








CHART 11 
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INDUSTRIAL FUND 


In the industrial fund, the airlift service portion of the Military Air 
‘Transport Service was industrialized on July 1,1958. Based on infor- 
mation covering only the first few months of operation, the airlift 
service appears to be proceeding on a satisfactory basis, although we 
still have a lot to learn. In the printing and duplicating service, we 
industrialized an additional printing plant at Norton Air Force Base, 
Calif., on October 1, 1958. The operation of this plant was approved 
by the Joint Committee on Printing, and we advised this committee 
subsequent to last year’s presentation, of our desire to operate this 
plant under the industrial fund. We expect our laundry and dry 
cleaning plants, the remaining industrialized service, to continue oper 
ations at essentially the same rate experienced during fiscal year 195s. 

With the program changes aifecting the airlift and printing and 
duplieating services in mind, I would like to summarize the financial 
activity in the Air Force industrial fund. Our next chart (No. 12) 
portrays revenue and expense. 


CHART 12 


AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 
REVENUE AND EXPENSE 


( IN MILLIONS ) 


302.2 302. 2 





REVENUE H7 


EXPENSE 





14.1 14. 0 : 


ddd , 


FY 1958 FY 1959 








——— 
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During fiscal year 1958, revenues earned were $14.1 million. These 
earnings exceeded expenses for the same period by $63,000 or less than 
one-half of 1 percent. During the next 2 fiscal years, revenue is ex- 
pected to equal expenses. Both are estimated at $302.2 million for 
fiscal year 1959 and $303.6 million for fiscal year 1960. This sig- 
nificant Increase over fiscal year 1958 is attributable, of course, to 
the industrialization of the airlift service. 


APPROPRIATION HIGHLIGHTS 


Thus chart (No. 13) graphically portrays the proportional distri- 
bution of our total request to each type of appropriation. The cate- 
vories Shown correspond to the new titles under which the appropria- 
tions have been arranged in the fiscal year 1960 budget. Fiscal year 
1959 data isshown on a comparable basis. 

As a percentage of total new obligational authority, RDT and E. 

nd military construction reflect increases of about one-seventh each. 
Oubration and maintenance reflects a very slight increase. The pro- 
curement segment declines by about one-twentieth. Military person- 
nel also shows a very sinall decrease. 
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With this next chart (No. 14) as a backdrop, I will cover certain 
highlights of the individual appropriations. 


CuHart No. 14 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForcE 


Comparison of new obligational authority, programs, and obligations (fiscal year 
1959 adjusted for comparability with fiscal year 1960 


{Millions of dollars] 














New obligational Program 2 Obligations § 
authority 
Appropriation af 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year| Fiscal year} Fiscal 
1959 ! 1960 1959 ! 1 1959 ! year 1960 
Military personnel: 
Military personnel.........- 3, 950. 9 43,914.0 3, 978.9 3, 992. 0 3,978.9 | 3,992.0 
Reserve personnel. ....-.-.- 53.7 54.0 50. 0 54.0 50.0 54.0 
National Guard personnel. . 48.1 48.0 48.2 48.2 48.2 48.2 
Operation and maintenance: 
Operation and maintenance. 4,106.9 4, 256.8 4, 461.4 4, 563.3 4,461.4 | 4,563.3 


Operation and maintenance, 


Air National Guard-.----- 172.9 169. 0 172.9 169.0 172.9 169. 0 
Pre i5255s is ee (8, 575. 7) (8, 175. 5) (9, 433. 1) (8, 260. 5) (9, 604. 7) & 897. 4) 
Aircraft procurement. ..-._-- 4, 686. 8 4, 409.1 5, 191. 0 6 Bincse eqoasar 3, 623. 5 
Missile procurement... --_.-- 2, 849.8 2, 601. 2 3, 060.8 Be WEEE Bes carchebee sites oe 2. 404.5 
Other procurement... ---- 1, 039. 1 1, 165. 2 1, 181.3 2 Bene Beda dsceeue 1,031.3 
Aircraft, missiles, and re- 
PC PIN. oa lan dccdukeocetsadévoccudualsscbewchdnael enbbanabid 7,441.9 | 1,483.1 
Procurement other than 
tne NT Sa aro a3 6b cebu aswenss cots hcomenackshmaslaenenpenne os 2, 252.8 355. 0 
Research, development, test 
and cvalvation..........ss<<«- 1,011.1 1, 149.9 1,161.1 1,173.7 1,043.0} 1,115.9 
NOONE Si aoc es co ee 17, 919.3 17, 767.2 19, 305. 6 18, 860.7 19, 449.2 | 18, 839.8 
Military construction: § 
Military construction... -.-~- 785.0 894.0 789.0 898. 0 1, 304. 0 898. 0 
Military construction, Air 
i eg, ee ee eee RS Breeey Nios 6.0 fades dnd 4.0 
Military construction, Air 
National Guard............ 12.8 17.0 12.8 17.0 12.8 17.0 
OMS xvensddaicandnsees 18, 717.1 18, 682. 2 20, 107.4 19, 779. 7 20, 766.0 | 19, 758.8 


1 Fiscal year 1959 includes amounts for proposed supplementals, $108,800,000, new obligational authority, 
a and obligations. 

2 Includes anticipated reimbursements. 

3 Includes obligations in anticipation of reimbursements. 

4 Does not include $50,000,000 proposed transfer from Air Force stock fund. 

5 Amounts for fiscal year 1960 reflected in fiscal year 1960 President’s budget under caption ‘‘Proposed for 
later transmission.’ 


Fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 comparisons are given on three 
bases: new obligational authority, program amounts, and obligations. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 


The program amount for military personnel, | Air Force, for fiscal 
year 1960 is $3,992 million, compared with $3,979 million (including 
the proposed supplemental) for fiscal year 1959. The fiscal year 
1960 amount will be financed by the $3,914 million requested in new 
obligational authority; a proposed $50 million transfer from the Air 
Force stock fund; and $28 million in anticipated reimbursements. 

The Air Force is programing in this budget a military personnel 
strength of 845,000 at end of fiscal year 1960, a reduction of 5,000 from 
the level estimated for end of fiscal year 1959. Attrition and adjust- 
ment in proc + will be the means of attaining our military 
strength goals. A definite factor in the decision to reduce strength 
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by 5,000 is the fact that more favorable retention rates, due in large 
measure to pay legislation enacted last year, permit us to place more 
emphasis on quality in retention and in the degree of selectivity to be 
exercised in new procurement. 

The slight increase in program cost for fiscal year 1960, despite the 
lower end of year strength, is due principally to increased expense in 
connection with PCS movements; lump sum terminal leave payments 
and reenlistment bonuses; social security contributions; and proficiency 
pay. 

RESERVE PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 


Our fiscal year 1960 new obligational authority request for the 
appropriation Reserve personnel, Air Force, is $54 = virtually 
the same amount as was appropr lated for the current yea $3.7 mil- 
lion of current year funds will remain unobligated on to program 
adjustments among paid drill categories. Therefore, the fiscal year 
1960 obligations for Reserve pe rsonnel will be $4 million above those 
for fiseal year 1959, to provide for the program increases planned for 
the budget year. 

Our police: y with respect to the Air Force Reserve is to concentrate 
resources to man and train those units and individuals needed imme- 
diately on D-Day. Accordingly, the force structure of the Reserve 
was revised downward during fiscal year 1958 from 24 tactical wings 
to 15, all of which are troop carrier wings. At end of fiscal year 1958 
there were 15 wings composed of 42 squadrons. One additional 
squadron has been, ‘and two more will be activated during the cur- 
rent year to bring the total to 45 at end of fiscal year 1959. All C-46 
aircraft have been phased out of the Reserve wings and replaced with 
more modern C—119’s (14 wings) and C-123’s (1 wing). 

In addition to flying activities, which will be conducted at 36 facil- 
ities, individual] program (nonfly ing) training will continue at 82 Air 
Reserve centers. QOn-the-job training conducted by the major com- 
mands for individuals will also be emph: asized. The fiscal year 1960 
program provides for an end year total of 71,902 Ready Reserve par- 
ticipants in paid status, an increase of Pad over the number at end 
of fiscal year 1959, 

Increases are also programed in all but the junior year of the Air 
Force ROTC program, which is conducted at 179 institutions. The 
advanced Air Force ROTC course has been realined to provide 
cadets 35 hours of flight instruction in light aircraft. The objective 
is to motivate more young men toward flying, and to screen out those 
not suited to flying, prior ‘to their entry into the USAF pilot training 
program. 

NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 


Air National Guard personnel requirements for fiscal year 1960 
are estimated at $48 million, which is about the same as the com- 
parable fiscal year 1959 requirements funded from the old Air Na- 
tional Guard appropriation, 

Under the new appropriation structure this account provides for 
the Air Guard the same types of costs as military personnel, Air 
Force, does for the regular establishment, i.e., pay and allowances, 
individual clothing, subsistence, travel, etc. 
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The paid status military strength of the Air National Guard is 
programed to reach 73,000 by the end of fiscal year 1959, an increase 
of 3,000 over end fiscal year 1958, and to further increase to 74,500 
by end fiscal year 1960. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 


The fiscal year 1960 new obligational authority requirement for our 
regular operation and maintenance account is $4,256.8 million against 
a total program amount of $4,563.38 million, including reimbursements. 

As Secretary Douglas emphasized earlier, it was extremely difficult 
to hold this request to the small increase reflected in the estimates. 
Newer, more complex equipment—aircraft, missiles, and ground elec- 
tronic environment—purchased in prior years has a definite impact 
on the operation and maintenance account. Increased numbers of 
bases and base facilities such as those provided for SAC dispersal 
and tanker redeployment, give rise to increased base operating and 
maintenance costs. Increased family housing has a similar effect. 





OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


The Air National Guard estimate for operation and maintenance 
for fiscal year 1960 is $169 million. The comparable amount under 
the old Air National Guard appropriation structure is $172.9 million 
for fiscal year 1959. The reduction of $3.9 million stems primarily 
from a slightly reduced flying-hour program and decreased depot 
maintenance cost factors. 

The Air Guard is programed to operate 2,448 aircraft (90-percent 
jet) from 94 flying installations. There also will be 41 nonflying 
installations accommodating support-type units. Organizations to 
be supported will include 82 tactical squadrons and 512 support units. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


The proposed fiscal year 1960 program for aireraft procurement, a 
new appropriation account, totals $4,813.9 million. This will be 
financed with $4,409.1 million in new obligationa] authority re- 
quested ; $331.8 million in anticipated recoupments of funds to be 
transferred from the old procurement accounts; and $73 million in 
anticipated reimbursements, including $18 million from existing mili- 
tary assistance program fund availabilities and $55 million from all 
other sources. 

The principal program to be financed under this appropriation is 
aircraft procurement and production, in the amount of $3,957 million. 
This includes the flyaway cost of complete aircraft; initial and re- 
plenishment spares; electronic countermeasure equipment; component 
improvements; modifications; industrial facilities; and war readiness 
materiel. Provision is also made for advanced procurement of items 
associated with aircraft, but which have longer leadtimes than the 
airframes. 

The program amount for aircraft ground support equipment, pre- 
viously funded under procurement other than aircraft and missiles, is 
estimated at $212.9 million. This includes ground servicing equip- 
ment, specialized trucks and trailers, test equipment and special tools, 
and training equipment. 
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A program of $644 million is required for the development, test, 
and evaluation support of weapon systems upon which a decision has 
been made to procure for the operational inventory. This includes 
prototype and test quantities of aircraft, direct support ground equip- 
ment, training equipment, and components. 

“Shopping lists” of the specific items involved and associated dol- 
lar amounts are contained in the justification books which have been 
furnished the committee. 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


For missile procurement, another new appropriation, our fiscal year 
1960 program totals $2,763.1 million. This program will be financed 
with $2,601.2 million in new obligational authority, $154.9 million in 
anticipated recoupments to be transferred from prior years’ pro- 
grams in the old procurement accounts, and $7 million in reimburse- 
ments from existing military assistance program fund authorizations. 

The missile procurement and production program accounts for 
$1,235.4 million of the fiscal year 1960 total. This includes flyaway 
cost of complete missiles; spares; component improvement; modifi- 
cations; and industrial facilities. Provision is also made for advance 
buy of longer leadtime items, as is the case in aircraft procurement. 

A program of $642.5 million is required for missile ground sup- 
port equipment. This estimate covers such items as ground guidance 
controls; missile launchers; test and checkout equipment; specialized 
trucks and trailers; and training equipment. 

$885.2 million is needed for development, test, and evaluation sup- 
port for items funded from this appropriation which have been ap- 
proved for production for the operational inventory. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT 


The fiscal year 1960 new obligational authority requirement for our 
third new procurement appropriation, other procurement, is $1,165.2 
million. Together with $65.3 million in anticipated recoupments to 
be transferred from prior years’ programs in the old procurement 
accounts, and $53 million in reimbursements, this will finance a total 
fiscal year 1960 program of $1,283.5 million. 

This appropriation funds a wide range of organizational and base 
support equipment and supplies. It provides for ammunition, vehi- 
cles, telecommunications, electronics, base maintenance and support 
equipment, and other equipment requirements. 

In the areas of telecommunications and electronics, which account 
for over 70 percent of the requirements, continuing emphasis is placed 
on Air Defense and related ground control systems. The strategic 
air communication system—A IRCOM— is also being modernized. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 


Research, development, test, and evaluation is the new designation 
for the present research and development appropriation. The fiscal 
year 1960 requirement for new obligational authority is $1,149.9 mil- 
lion which compares with $1,011.1 million for fiscal year 1959 for 
the same type of effort. 
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The redesignated appropriation includes all items and effort hereto- 
fore funded by R. and D., and in addition has been expanded to in- 
clude some of the development, test, and evaluation support costs 
leretofore borne by the procurement appropriations. Such costs with 
respect to a given item will be funded from RDT and E, if there is 
no plan to produce that item for operational inventory, i.e., if it is 
strictly an R. and D. article, at the time the budget is prepared. Ex- 
amples would be the DYNASOAR and the X-15 programs. 

We have also transferred to this account the funding for service 
test quantities of certain research type fuels, the so-called zip fuels, 
previously provided for under operation and maintenanee, 

The fiscal year 1960 program provides for continued development 
of the X-15 research aircraft, the DY NASOAR boost-glide vehicle, 
the B—70, the vertical and short takeoff aircraft, and for the,research 
and major component development effort in the aircraft nuelear pro- 
pulsion program. In the missile area, emphasis will be continued 
on development effort covering the ATLAS, TITAN, and MINUTE- 
MAN, as well as studies leading to advanced design of ballistic missiles 
and components. 

Altogether, the funds provided in this account, when combined 
with the development, test, and evaluation support provided in the 
procurement accounts, will establish the quality and capability of 
the Air Force of tomorrow and thus substantially influence our 
future position, technologically. 


CONCLUSION 


Other than for the military construction requests, which will be 
presented separately, I have summarized for you the principal fiscal 
aspects of the Air Force budget estimates and the highlights of the 
several appropriation programs. 

The details of these programs and related budget estimates will be 
developed fully as the various appropriations are presented to this 
committee. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, your presentations have been very inter- 
esting and helpful. We will have occasion to refer to them from time 
to time. We will have a question and answer period later, probably 
next Monday afternoon. 

We thank you very much. 


Monpay, Feprvary 23, 1959. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will resume with its hearing. 

The budget officers of the Army, Navy and Air Force are of tremen- 
dous value to us in our efforts to better acquaint ourselves with the re- 
quirements for defense. You people work long hours and are very 
loyal and faithful to the Government and you are of tremendous 
assistance to this committee. 


EVALUATION OF EXPENDITURE ESTIMATES 


We would like a frank evaluation from each of you as to exactly how 
good you consider your expenditure estimates for the fiscal year 1960. 


38005—59—pt. 2——-9 
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Is there any indication that expenditure estimates for 1960 have been 
restricted unduly in an attempt to remain within a budget expenditure 
ceiling? 

The balanced budget as submitted to Congress for fiscal 1960 is 
on a razor-thin margin, and that in some way is responsible for my 
question. 

General Travs. In respect of the Army’s direct obligation figure, 
which is in the President’s budget, the Army considers ‘that the cor- 
responding expenditure figure is valid. 

Mr. Manton. What would the Nav y say to that ? 

Admiral Ensey. I believe the estimates of the expenditures are rea- 
sonable. We have not been guessing these too long, and, as a new- 
comer in this game, I am a little nervous about how they actually will 
finally end up. However, this is not a matter of anything other than 
technique. The overall obligation versus expenditure is a reasonable 
figure. 

General FrrepMan. We would consider the net expenditures, $18,675 
million, as being adequate for the programs and the obligations 
planned for fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Manon. You do not think that it will be exceeded in the normal 
course of events / 

General Frrepman. I do not, sir, and the reason I do not is that we 
came within $6 million of actually meeting our expenditure estimates 
in fiscal year 1958. All indications are that in fiscal year 1959 we wiil 
be able to hold to the objective established for the Air Force for that 
fiscal year without any drastic move to delay and there is good reason 
to believe our forecast for fiscal year 1960 should hold the same. It 
will be a tough thing to do, as Admiral Ensey said. When you con- 
sider we spend some ‘$60 to $70 million a d: vy, that is in checks written, 
you can see you are in the field of estimating all right, but we believe 
our fiscal year 1960 expenditures will be close to our tar get. 

Mr. Manon. When was it, General Friedman, that ‘the Defense De- 
partment misjudged its estimate on spending by about $2 billion ? 

General FrrepMANn. In fiscal year 1957, Mr. Chairman. I think we 
were guilty to the extent of : about $114 billion on that. 

However, I should like to point out that the expenditure controls 
were placed on the Air Force well after the fiscal year was in effect, 
and that that was the first year the Air Force, at least, was required 
to contend with a control on expenditures. 

The reason you cannot control at a mid-point is that a good portion 
of your expenditures, particularly in procurement ac counts, is not the 
result of the new obligational authority for the particular year in 
which you are operating but is a direct result of the contracts placed 
in prior years, so it is almost like asking someone to stop a ball which 
has started to fall midway between the point of departure and the 
ground. The momentum is just too great to contend with. 

Mr. Manon. You do not anticipate that the present system will 
admit errors such as those in 1957 to which you made reference? 

General Frrepman. I think not. 

Mr. Manon. In that case I think the Defense Department spent 
about $2 billion more than had been estimated. 

General FrrepmMan. In 1957, yes. 
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EXPENDITURE CEILING 


Mr. Manon. Do you think it is desirable, and I address this ques- 
tion to each of you, to have an expenditure ceiling on a defense pro- 
gram? Iam not saying an appropriation ceiling but an expenditure 
ceiling. 

General Travus. I will now speak personally, sir. I consider it 
would be undesirable to have one. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you consider it undesirable ? 

General Travus. I believe the vagaries of expenditures are such that 
you cannot predict them with the certainty that would warrant having 
a ceiling. 

Mr. Manon. For example / 

General Travus. Well, sir, in the case of a man executing a contract 
for a certain number of years in advance it is not only uncertain as 
to when deliveries might actually materialize but it is also uncertain 
as to when the bill will be presented. It is also uncertain as to when 
the check will be written. There are a succession of steps between 
the accomplishment of the contract and the actual materialization of 
the check that are such to really defy our being sufficiently precise to 
warrant adhering precisely to an expenditure ceiling. 

Mr. Manon. Is that just another way of saying that you believe in 
fiscal irresponsibility ¢ 

General Traus. No, sir; it isnot another way of saying it, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Should not the Government be run on an orderly basis 
and govern and control its expenditures ? 

General Traus. I will give you an example, sir. I believe that the 
orderly business of running a Government should occur first and 
foremost with the rate at which it places contracts or at the rate at 
which obligations are approved by the Defense Department and in 
turn by Congress. 

I believe, for example, if I go down to Garfinckel’s 

Mr. Manon. Or Woodward’s or Hecht’s. 

General Travs. Or Woodies, or Hecht’s, or any of the others, I am 
conducting my business on an orderly basis or a disorderly basis at 
the time that I actually make a purchase, not when I pay the bill. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you consider that the payment is in- 
evitable after you have once incurred the obligation, and whether you 
pay it before June 30 or after June 30 it is still the same obligation. 

General Travs. Generally speaking, sir, that is my philosophy. 

Mr. Anprews. Might I ask one question ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. General, suppose you want to buy $50 million worth 
of tanks. Can you place a contract or an order for those tanks before 
you have the $50 million in hand ¢ 

General Traus. We cannot place an order for those tanks until the 
authority to obligate the money to execute the contract has been given 
to us by Congress. 

Mr. Anprews That means an appropriation / 

General Traus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Which in truth and in fact is money. 


General Travs. It is an authority to obligate the Government’s 
funds. 
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Mr. Anpbrews. Suppose Congress gave you the $50 million for the 
tank order; then before you could pl: ice that order you would have 
to clear it with the Bureau of the Budget; would you not? 

General Travs. That is the normal procedure now; yes, sir. We 
have to go through further steps in order to finally get full clearance 
to go ahead and place the contract. 

Mr. Anbrews. It may be that it will take 2, 3, or 4 years to receive 
delivery for that item ? 

General Traus. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. But you have to have the money in hand in the 
form of an appropriation and permission from the Budget and the 
Defense Department, which I guess is one and the same, before you 

can place the order for those tanks, even though it would take 3 or 4 
years for the tanks to be delivered ? 

General Travus. That is correct, sir. I would only add to your 
statement that not only does it require the approval ‘of the Bureau 
of the Budget in the case you mention but it requires also the approval 
of the Secretary of Defense’s Office. 

Mr. Manon. You would agree that it is desirable to undertake 
as best you can to predict your expenditures in order that you will 
know the amount of taxes you need to raise or how much borrowing 
you will need in a given year? 

General Trav. I would be most emphatic in endorsing that view, 
sir. 

Mr. Manon. What would you do differently, and I am speaking of 
your personal views now, and how would you handle this thing in 
any different way from the way it is now being handled? 

General Trav. I would employ what might be termed an expendi- 
ture target, one which would serve to cause . the execution of the con- 
tract and the attendant expenditures to materialize in such a fashion 
that the best estimates could be made. This, then, it seems to me, 
would enable the revenue authorities to gage the requirements for 
revenue. 

At the same time, I believe that such a system would produce 
results which would not vary too much from the estimated objective. 

My final point is that if we could operate with an objective, as we 
are now doing during this year, and not with a ceiling, sufficient 
latitude would be accorded the operating agences to enable them to 
do the job most efficiently. 

Mr. Manon. Are you not in effect operating on a target basis rather 
than a fixed ceiling basis on expenditures now ¢ 

General Travus. That is correct, sir. We are operating as far as we 
know this year on a target basis rather than a ceiling basis. 

For example, the latest estimate for the Army for fiscal year 1959, 
which has been submitted to the Department of Defense over this last 
weekend, finds that the Army will exceed its expenditure target by 
$138 million. 
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I am hoping that the previously established target figure will re- 
main just that, a target figure, and that the Army will not be penal- 
ized by causing it to curtail its operations in order to reduce its esti- 
mated expenditures by $138 million. 


SLOWDOWN OF BXPENDITURES 


Mr. Manon. In calendar year 1957 many steps were taken to slow 
down expenditures. 

General Traus. 1958, sir. 

Mr. Manon. [refer to calendar 1957. 

General Traus. Fiscal 1958; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is past history, and I am not trying to explore 
it now, but I do want to call it to mind in making this statement: 

I would very much regret to see the Army, Navy, or Air Force slow 
down on contracts in order to keep within an expenditure target or 
ceiling if that meant increased cost of projects and the retardation of 
essential defense buildup. 

Is there any likelihood, insofar as any of you know, General Fried- 
man, Admiral Ensey, and General Traub, that anything like that 
might develop ? 

General Travs. I have heard of nothing that would cause us to slow 
down. 

Mr. Manon. Has anything like that happened in fiscal 1959? 

General Travs. Not'so faras I know, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know of any thing of that kind? 

General Frrepman. No, sir. In fiscal year 1959 there was not. 
Early in fiscal year 1958 we did have to put the brakes on, so to speak, 
and I believe we testified to this effect last year regarding the first 
half of fiscal year 1958. That was the critical period. 

In fiscal year 1959 there is no such slowdown nor do we now en- 
visage any for fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Manon. The fact that we have an expenditure ceiling or target 
for fiscal 1960 does not mean to you that there might be any unneces- 
sary wasteful procedure ? 

General Frrmpman. No, sir; because I would like to remind the 
chairman that we developed our programs for fiscal year 1960 and 
fiscal year 1959 against an expenditure target for fisc: al year 1960, so 
the program which the Air Force has is really one that was der ived 
from consideration of this factor, and we feel we can finance this pro- 
gram within the expenditure target. To the extent we cannot, we did 
a poor job of estimating. 

Mr. Manon. I would like each of the services to furnish for the 
record at this point a statement showing for the period of fiscal years 
1954 through 1960 the total estimated expenditures as estimated in the 
original budget request for each of these years, as estimated for that 
particular year in the following year’s budget, and finally the actual 
expenditure experience for that partic ular year. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Comparison of estimated and actual expenditures, fiscal years 1954-60 


[Millions of dollars] 





Printed in budget document 


Fiscal year 


| 

As developed 
18 months 
prior to year | prior to year 
in which 


! 

As developed | 
6months | Actual ex- 
penditures 

| for fiscal year 


| in which 

















expended expended 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
| j 
OE cae matancd iaceannetagdaaeenneigabe téiakeebos 15, 300 | 14, 200 | 12, 910 
Oh eS oe oe ga eal ok cheek bachadakwhemeekh 10, 198 8, 900 | 8, 899 
en ee ee dee dnaacupbone 8, 850 8, 510 | 8, 702 
DE thetaie tute dicteebdthbabnadnpe sbaticueidnindhonndantwol sd 8, 582 | 8, 580 9, 063 
ON gO cunctls 9, 130 | 9, 043 | 9, 051 
meee regen es 2d. EBT ee OA bac eae cece eee 8, 880 | OF Tian acskbtcecee 
eee ca cncigns hema cbalpargbabneneresnes aenee 9, 264 |-..----------- wo elt eat 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Comparison of expenditure estimates versus actual, fiscal year 1954-59 
{In millions of dollars] 
| | | 
As estimated | As estimated 
| in budget in budget 
Fiscal year | document | document | Actual 

| for budget for current 

year year 
DRS ih ed «eet see watin citing bis osbmap steed anandydees 1 12, 000 11, 300 | 11, 293 
ec ita aga aca pacers op ag igri Recs Saat pe celeste singe a ated 2 10, 500 9, 775 9, 733 
sath ia cciihas ah a aie calender cate aitien pace relia ined oth kasd 310,000 | 9, 435 9, 744 
Ee nth iede Bb iaiddes binned omens ates pam epaay oa 49, 565 9, 750 10, 398 
ai aat patie wehoodo nak nncebemint pp amiinenetrate sa blecobe enn Gibe oe 510, 389 | 10, 899 10, 906 
BR AR ee et ee none 6 11, 127 | 11, 472 (7) 


1 Based on total new obligational availability requests of $11,381 million. 


as enacted totaled $9,348 million. 


2 Based on total new obligational availability requests of $10,022 million. 


as enacted totaled $9,766 million. 


3 Based on total new obligational availability requests of $9,709 million. 


as enacted totaled $9,648 million. 
4 Based on total new obligational availability of $10,484 million. 
acted totaled $10,478 million. 


New 


§ Based on total new obligational availability requests of $11,202 million. 


as enacted totaled $10,696 million. 


* Based on total new obligational availability requests of $11,475 million. 


as enacted totaled $11,830 million. 
1 Not available. 


New obligational availability 
New obligational availability 
New obligational availability 

obligational availability as en- 
New obligational availability 


New obligational availability 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 





Estimated and actual net erpenditures—Fiscal year 1954 through fiscal year 1960 as 
shown in President's budgets for those years 


{Millions of dollars] 
Year of presentation in President’s annual 


| budget 
Fiscal year | —_ 





Budget year Current year| Actual year 





| 

| 
SID a ks ht So ras Be cae e 15, 100. 0 | 15, 600. 0 | 15, 668. 5 
NG el aS ce ee el 16, 209. 0 | 15, 200. 0 16, 406. 7 
GOING Bo re ar oe a ea Ue Rad LA ROLS 15, 600. 0 | 15, 960. 0 | 16, 748. 8 
Se co ngs £6 cas eink ckcit nn dkbatbhocdeduatdpondidnncbadaan 16, 535. 0 16, 890. 0 18, 362. 7 
ee ee ced Gad ceuscn bec etakacuseona esate st 17, 472. 0 18, 441.0 18, 435. 4 
TS eae a Sites wcuiwis anciasén nea hee ebes Se Re a tae! 18, 736, 0 18, 908, 8 j-....-..--..0- 


Pisin +n tiene karina 66dcngecdaueeneeaosnens 18, 675. 0 avcteahGinmianlonianccenegne® 











1 The amount in the budget year column reflects revised budget submitted to Congress May 7, 1953. 
The increase of $500 million in the current year represents a reevaluation of programs then current. The 
difference between the current year and actual year $68.5 million is approximately four-tenths of 1 percent 
of the total and is not unusual for a program of this magnitude uninhibited by expenditure restrictions. 

? The decrease in expenditures estimated for fiscal year 1955 from the budget year to the current year 
amounted to $1,009 million. This in small part was attributable to a decrease in new obligational authority 
of $271.2 million. The final expenditure amount for the fiscal year however was $197.7 million (approx- 
imately 1.2 percent) higher than the budget year estimate. 

3 The increase in estimated net expenditures for fiscal year 1956 of $360 million between the budget year 
$15,600 million and the current year $15,960 million is for the most part attributable to the increases in mili- 
tary personne! costs as a result of the passage of the Career Incentive Act. 

The $788.8 million increase in net expenditures from that estimated for the current year to that actually 
experienced is the first significant effect of management improvements in the expenditures area. ‘These 
increases were for the most part in the procurement areas and construction areas. Perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in achieving this higher expenditure rate was the reduction in the amount of lead-time sched- 
uled in the procurement areas. The effect was even more significantly felt during fiscal year 1957. 

4 There was an increase in estimated net expenditures from the budget year to the current year in the 
amount of $355 million. A large portion of this occurred in the operation and maintenance appropriation 
where the expenditure experience factors increased significantly as a result of the transfer of centralized 
procerement items to the procurement appropriations under the revised appropriation structure for fiscal 
year 1957. 

The increase of $1,472.7 million from the current year estimated expenditures to the actual year was pri- 
marily in the procurement accounts as a result of shortened lead-time, adoption of other management 
improvement practices, and the increased emphasis on missiles production which expends at a faster rate. 

5 The increase of $969 million in net expenditures in the current year estimate over the budget year is 
directly attributable to the application of higher factors experienced during the prior year for the first time. 
These higher factors were primarily in the procurement accounts. The validity of these factors are attested 
to by the minor variation which occurred between the current year estimate and the actual. This difference 
was only $5.6 million. 

6 There is an increase of $257.3 million from the budget year to the current year comprised in part of 
expenditures against the proposed supplemental for civilian pay increases and increased military personnel 
costs not estimated at the time the fiscal year 1959 budget was submitted. The balance of the increase is 
almost entirely in the aircraft, missiles, and related procurement area where emphasis is being placed on 
missiles production which expends at a faster rate. 


NOTES 


(a) Budget year amounts represent net expenditures as they were estimated in the original budget request 
for each of the years. 

(b) Current year amounts represent net expenditures as they were estimated for those same years in 
the following years budget. 

(c) Actual year amounts represent actual net expenditures as they were recorded for those same years 
and as they appeared in the actual year column of the budget. for the second year following. 
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General Traus. Might I amend my answers previously given briefly 4 

In light of General Friedman’s remarks, I feel it 1s incumbent 
upon me to state that although there has been no retardation to hold 
expenditures in 1959 to any ceiling, nevertheless, in consideration of 
1960 expenditures, $210 million of procurement of equipment and 
missiles appropriation, Army, were deferred from 1959 until 1960. 

Mr. Manon. That wasa retardation / 

General Traus. That was in effect a retardation. 

Mr. Manon. There was some retardation in the Navy, was there 
not ¢ 

Admiral Ensry. We stretched out production of 15 ships and 225 
aircraft to stay within the target of 1958 as you may recall. We 
ended up about a half of a percent over the target. 

For 1959 it looks as though perhaps we will be about a percent. over 
the target as of now. 

Mr. Manon. Have you started slowdown efforts / 

Admiral Ensry. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you anticipate doing any ? 

Admiral Ensry. Not right now; no, sir. 

Mr. Marron. What is the story on the Air Force, General Friedman ? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, we expect to go ahead with our schedule 
as contemplated with no plans for deferral. 


UTILIZATION OF ADDITIONAL FISCAL YEAR 1959 FUNDS PROVIDED BY 
CONGRESS 


Mr. Manon. You requested funds of us last year which we pro- 
vided, and we also provided some funds which you did not request. 
You are not utilizing all those funds ? 

General Friepman. I see. Yes, Congress appropriated $333 million 
over and above the amount contained in the President’s estimate. 
Whether or not the decision to not utilize that amount was predicated 
on either the 1959 expenditure situation or the 1960 expenditure situa- 
tion, I do not know. 

I should like to point out that the amount of expenditures against 
that $333 million in fiscal year 1959 would be relatively small. The 
majority of these expenditures would occur in fiscal year 1960. 

To repeat, I cannot state that expenditures were the motivating 
influence, in all honesty, for the decision to not proceed. 


REPROGRAMING OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. In the President’s budget of last year, which we ap- 
proved in part, you had funds which as a result of certain actions 
you are not spending or obligating as planned. Is that correct? 

General FrrepMAN. In the instance of the Air Force, sir, we have 
done some reprograming. This was done largely to permit us to 
finance the MINUTEMAN program, as a specific example, one we 
considered of high priority. 

It is this type of reprograming which goes on each year and, as 
you know, we do submit to the committee a report twice annually to 
indicate the amount of reprograming which has been done. 

Mr. Marion. When can we best get information from all the serv- 
ices as to the status of the financing of the various programs that have 
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been presented to us in previous years? In other words, what have 
you done with that money? Are you on schedule in the procurement 
of those items or in the completion of the various projects, or not 

In other words, we do not appropriate money during a given ses- 
sion of Congress and then abandon any thought of that project. I 
believe I discussed that with some of the Defense Department people 
heretofore. 

General Frrepman. Sir, in the backup material in our justification 
books, we do indicate the reprograming, or the differences in our pro- 
grams today as opposed to how they were shown or reflected in the 
President’s budget for previous years. We cover that for 1958 and 
1959, the 2 years previous. 

Mr. Manon. You are able to give us the status of the various pro- 
grams and compare the status of the programs now to the predicted 
status of the programs a year or 2 years ago? 

General Frrmepman. Yes, sir; I believe we can, and I believe these 
reprograming reports do reflect that, sir. 

Mr. Manion. Have you received instructions from the committee 
with regard to these matters ? 

Gneral Trave. I believe we have, sir. 


EXPENDITURE CEILING 


Admiral Ensry. First, I would like to get on the record saying that 
I do consider expenditure ceiling or control as does the Army as not 
really the best. way to run the railroad. 

Next, we do advise you and we do have instructions to advise the 
comnittes when we reprogram, and we are continuing to keep that 
a current report, whenever there is any big change in any program 
as Slated. 

Another point I would like to put in concerning the lack of con- 
trol of expenditures is this: It seemed to us last year that, because 
there was a slight recession in the civilian economy, all the Govern- 
ment orders were produced much more rapidly than usual. As you 
recall, these charts that Admiral Beardsley presented showing the 

rate of expenditure, indicate that it normally takes 4 to 5 years. 
However, our planning factors all fell into pieces last year, in that 
deliveries were expedited by the contractors. As a result, all of our 
thumb rules by which we anticipated expenditures became invalid. 
It is such a variable, depending on the economic condition in the 
country, that it is hard to anticipate over the long haul. 


1959 PROJECTS DELAYED 


Mr. Manon. General Traub, what projects and programs were held 
up in fiscal 1959, or what projects in 1959 do you anticipate will be 
held up? 

General Travus. The projects that will be held up as a result of the 
deferral of the $210 million from fiscal year 1959 until 1960 are listed 
on this sheet of paper. I will be glad to furnish them to the reporter. 

Mr. Manon. These were funds that we previously had provided ? 

General Travus. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. This information already is in the record but it might 
be well to put it in at this time. 
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General Travs. I will be glad to supply it for the record. 

(The information referred to is classified and has been submitted 
separately.) 

Mr. Forp. Those were deferrals in fiscal 1959? 

General Traus. Deferrals in 1959 at the direction of the Secretary 
of Defense in order to hold our fiscal year 1960 expenditures in line. 

Mr. Forp. Did you expedite other programs? 

General Travus. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You did nothing but defer ? 

General Travus. Nothing but defer. 


RECOUPMENTS 


Mr. Manon. I wish you would explain for the record a little more 
fully what is involved in actual and anticipated recoupments from 
prior year funds. 

While you are at it would you also explain why the amounts fluctu- 
ate so much from year to year ¢ 

Could the estimated recoupments for 1960 be increased ? 

General Travus. To begin with, in the past, recoupments or deobli- 
gations, once they appeared, were not required to be reapportioned by 
the Bureau of the Budget. In other words, as the money appeared as 
a result of the cancellation of a contract, the service involved was free 
to reobligate that money without any further procedure. 

I believe that this system resulted in more recoupments appearing 
in the past than will appear under the present system when the appor- 
tionment process is necessary to reuse of the money. 

Our recoupments in my experience have not varied too much in 
recent years. For example, the amount that entered the budget as an 
asset in last year’s financing of the direct obligational program was 
$75 million. This year it is $50 million. 

I would say, also, that this year, in respect of the $75 million which 

yas counted upon and estimated to be a recoupment as a result of can- 
cellation of contracts, et cetera, no net recoupments have yet appeared. 

Thus it would seem to be a conclusion for the moment at least that 
our contracts are being made a little more carefully than they had been 
in the past. 

Mr. Manon.I had almost said that I am shocked at your indict- 
ment of the Army. You said that in the old days when moneys 
acquired by cancellation of contracts could be reprogramed at once 
without further action that you thought recoupments were greater 
than they are proving to be at this time when funds acquired by can- 
cellation have to be redeclared through the budgetary process. 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. M: AHON. Do you mean that people are so inconsiderate of the 
taxpayers’ dollars and orderly procedures that if they cannot get the 
money for free utilization they just go ahead and spend it for some- 
thing it should not be spent for ? 

General Trave. No, sir, I do not mean that. I would never con- 
sider my statement as an ‘indictment of the Army. 

In the second place, I would state that in the past we considered 
that this record in respect of recoupments was a good one, but a change 
in the procedure has made it better. 
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Mr. Manon. You like the system ? 

General Travs. I would say it is an action which is in the best 
interest of the Government and the people. 

Mr. Manon. How do you explain your thought that we will have 
fewer recoupments under the new system ? 

General Travs. I think any commendable refinement in procedure 
is bound to produce better results. 

Mr. Manon. Where do you produce a better result? Is it in the 
care in which you let the contract or otherwise ? 

General Travus. Part of it perhaps lies in the estimate of recoup- 
ments. The estimate has been made with a great deal more care. 
After all, when we are measuring experience against the so-called 
target, the target to begin with was an estimate. 

Mr. Manon. Let me ask the Navy to comment on this problem. 

Admiral Ensey. Our recoupments for 1959 total $229 million and 
that stems from cancellation of programs, such as the REGULUS II, 
and from our estimates of MAP reimbursement, various deobligations 
in the Marine Corps accounts. 

I believe that the system is good in that these funds appropriated 
by Congress, with the advice of Congress we do reprogram, and we 
do offset requests for new money against them as credits. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Ensey, do you consider these recoupments as 
part of your financial resources to buy a program ¢ 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What would be your comment in regard to this 
question, General Friedman ? 

General Frrepman. Going back, you said you would like an ex- 
planation of the recoupments. As I indicated in my prepared state- 
ment, these come about from price redeterminations, program slip- 
pages, or instances wherein a program on which we had planned to 
go forward proved not to be everything that was previously thought, 
so we cut back. These are the principal sources of recoupments. 
These are reported to the committee each year as one of the sources 
from which we would finance our program other than new obligational 
authority. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General FrrepMan. As regards the reason for the amounts fluctuat- 
ing, I think in the instance of the Air Force we have come pretty close 
to meeting our recoupments, at least during the period that I was 
with General Bogart and during the current period. They have 
ranged from an amount of about $1.5 billion down to the $562 mil- 
lion which we are forecasting for fiscal year 1960. 

The reason for the fluctuation, or the reasons they are coming down, 
are: 

There were large amounts unobligated and uncommitted after 
the Korean war. This accounted for the rather large amounts back 
during the initial period when recoupment was a considerable source 
of financing following years’ programs. 

Since that time we have had a rather active program, called Project 
Smokeout. We have a rather periodic go-over on this, a review, 
with the Air Materiel Comme of the status of outstanding con- 
tracts. 
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As I indicated in my testimony the other day, we feel that for the 
most part this source, at least the larger amounts, is fairly well dried 
up. I indicated that General Bogart. had fairly well diminished that 
source. I think we are down at a low level now. As I recall, $558 
million of actual recoupments in fiscal year 1959. 

The $562 million of recoupments estimated for 1960 includes the 
$333 million which we are carrying over from the congressional add- 
on funds, so there is a names able drop in recoupments when com- 
pared with activity in prior yea 

Mr. Manon. It was not an accurate estimate when made. 

General Frrepman. I am talking about fiscal year 1960, Mr. Chair- 
man, where I say the $562 million 1 represents a much lower level than 
. iously if you consider the fact that it includes a carryover of this 

$333 million, which i is really a recoupment. 

I think perhaps, in addition to other things which have been men- 
tioned as regards the reason for the improvement in this area, and I 
think there is an improvement, is section 1311, Public Law 663, 85d 
Congress, which set up some rather strict definitions as to what rep- 
resented a recordable obligation. I believe that has improved utiliza- 
tion of our funds thus reducing amounts to be recouped. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 


POSSIBLE INCREASE IN RECOUPMENTS IN FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Mr. Manon. All three of you commented but you have very com- 
pletely ignored the portion of the question which reads as follows: 
Could the estimated rec oupments for 1960 be increased? I heard 
no suggestion on that. 

General FrrepmMan. I will comment on it. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General FrrepMan. To the best of my ability and that of my people, 
I think we have stretched this. One of the reasons why I think this 
is so, is starting from the $1.5 billion level after Korea it has been 
getting progressively lower. We have fairly well hit our targets. 

I would say our actual versus forecast has been reasonably accurate. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

What do you say, General Traub? 

General Trave. I previously testified, sir, that in respect of fiscal 
year 1959 the estimate was $75 million. Virtually 8 months of the 
fiscal year now have gone by and our actual upward adjustments 
exceed our downward adjustments, resulting in no recoupments to 
date. 

Therefore, the estimate of $50 million for next year, in light of our 
experience for 1959, would seem to be a maximum figure. 

If I might reserve space for an insertion in the record, I would like 
to consider my answer more fully. 

Mr. Manon. That would be good. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


RECOUPMENT OF PRIOR YEAR OBLIGATIONS 


Net recoupments from prior year funds result from upward and downward 
adjustments in existing contracts such as price redeterminations, program slip- 
pages, cutback in programs and cancellation of programs. On the basis of expe- 
rience, estimates are made ahead of the budget year and this estimate is included 
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as part of the financing for the program, thereby decreasing the request to the 
Congress for new obligational authority. 

Actually, the net amounts of recoupments have shown a steady downward 
trend. This has resulted because of the progressive cleanup of contracts after 
the Korean war. Net recoupments should level off in future years. In any 
active program, certain changes resulting from technological breakthroughs, mis- 
sion assignments and policy decisions will cause changes in previously obligated 
programs, thereby generating net recoupments for use in subsequent fiscal years. 

Net recoupments for the Army have been as follows: 


[Millions of dollars] 


DR tin Se jicih ccapenncinidaneoeate SL; 20a) Sees nce tee eeeeeeeeeee $119 
eo. Sa eee e 1, 187 | 19688: (eetindated) 2200 2s.cs 75 
TO a cei ee 414 | 1960 (estimated) —_--_-__-_--_- 50 
RG StG) ook cans eee ee 215 


The estimated net recoupments of $50 million for 1960 were made on best infor- 
mation available in the light of past experience, and to the best ability of Army 
personnel. The Army does not consider that the estimated net recoupments for 
1960 could be increased. 

Admiral Ensry. We cannot estimate at this time that the recoup- 
ments would increase. The only basis on which they would in any 
large amounts would be from the cancellation of programs, and we 
cannot foresee conditions that would force the cancellation of pro- 
grams ahead, 


REFLECTION OF RECOUPMENT ON MANAGERIAL ABILITY 


Mr. Manon. Is the fact we have recoupments a reflection on the 
managerial ability of the service? 

General Traus. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Elaborate on your answer, please. 

General Travs. I would illustrate it just this way: In the case of 
a technological breakthrough which would warrant the cancellation, 
or the diminishing of a particular contract dealing with a particular 
weapon system, certainly no one would allege mismanagement in con- 
nection with an action which would terminate or cut back the contract 
on such a system. The money derived therefrom would be a recoup- 
ment. 

Mr. Manon. Isthere any further comment ? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes. Said another way, it is perhaps an evidence 
of good management in that you take your money off of a bad horse 
and put it on what appears to be a better one. 

General FrrepMan. I would concur. We have no desire to obligate 
just for the sake of obligating. 


CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


Mr. Manon. There have been a number of changes in the appro- 
priations structure proposed for fiscal 1960 compared with 1959. 
Each of the budget officers has explained these changes to a limited 
extent. Would each of you explain to the committee your personal 
reactions to the changes, the reactions of others within your respective 
departments to the proposed changes, and spell out the changes that 
were proposed by the respective services as distinct from those that 
were imposed from above. Be sure to point out any problems which 
you anticipate might arise from the proposed changes in appropriation 
structure. 
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General Travs. Mr. Chairman, I would say first of all none of the 
proposed appropriation structural changes were proposed by the 
Army. A great deal of discussion entered into one of them. The 
one that I am referring to is the new appropriation, “Research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation,” which now not only includes the funds 
designed to support the old appropriation, “Research and develop- 
ment.” but also includes therein the funds from our “Procurement 
of equipment and missiles, Army” appropriation, and the “Operation 
and maintenance” appropriation for the purposes of test and evalua- 
tion in addition to research and development. This proposal has 
been put forward before. 

Mr. Manon. Page 162 of the committee print is entitled, “Research, 
development, test, and evaluation, Army.” 

General Travs. Yes. This appropriation is a change from the old 
appropriation, “Research and development.” 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Travus. And has had added thereto a certain amount for- 
merly carried under the “Procurement of equipment and missiles, 
Army” appropriation, and “Operation and maintenance, Army” 
appropriation, which in the past supported the “Research and devel- 
opment” appropriation, but which, under the new structure are 
partially included within it. Thus, the total amount of the old 
research and development appropriation is considerably increased 
for the Army. 

Mr. Anprews. Does that increase at this point come from some 
other part in the 1959 bill? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Where? 

General Travs. The 1959 column has never had a real adjustment 
in money, but has had a paper transfer which we term a comparative 
transfer, so one can review the figures in the 1959 column now and 
achieve a comparability with the 1960 figures. There has been no 
actual transfer of funds in the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Anprews. Your 1960 estimate, though, is more than double 
your 1959 appropriation. 

General Travs. That is correct, but the other two appropriations 
affected 

Mr. Manon. Namely? 

General Travs. “Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army,” 
and “Operation and maintenance, Army,” appropriations are corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

Mr. Anprews. That was my question. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed with your testimony ? 

General Travs. To say personally what I think about the proposed 
change, I would have to say that I would oppose it. I oppose it on 
the grounds that the research and development contracts when they 
are let, must consider very carefully the firm that will eventually 
produce the finished product. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Travps. I believe that this arrangement may not as care- 
fully safeguard the necessity of considering the feasibility of produc- 
tion and the expedition of production as the old system. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if you want something done you would 
like to let people do the research, test, and evaluation who would be 
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qualia. to make the end product, like General Motors or the Chrysler 
orp., Westinghouse, or someone of that type? 

General Travus. Yes. I think it fair to state, from my recollection, 
my personal viewpoint was supported by others in the Army. Others 
took an opposite stand. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to explore that a little further. Who 
for the Army was for the change and who in the Army was against it ? 

General Travs. My recollection is the research and development 
representatives were for it and the procurement and production people 
were against it. 

Mr. Manon. The research and development people who wanted to 
get more money were for it and the production people who were going 
to get less money were against it? There is nothing strange about 
that. 


General Traus. There is nothing strange about that. I think that 
is about all. 


(The following additional statement was submitted :) 


In the discussion within the Army Staff, the possible advantages and disad- 
vantages of the then proposed change in structure were presented as follows: 


ADVANTAGES 


(a) Eliminate the necessity for multiple justification of funds for test and 
evaluation items at the DA, DOD, and BOB levels. Total fund requirements ‘to 
carry a project from the research phase through the test and evaluation phase 
would be defended as a package at one time. 

(ob) Provide funding flexibility between the research and development phases 
and the test and evaluation phases of a project. 

(c) Increase the funding level of the R. & D. appropriation resulting in more 
funding flexibility in that appropriation. 

(ad) Eliminate program imbalances caused by receiving approval of R. & D. 
funds and disapproval of supporting funds, in other appropriations, for facilities 
and test and evaluation requirements. 

(e) Consolidate responsibility for developing budgets and programs for 
research, development, test and evaluation activities. It would not separate 
procurement and contracting functions. 


DISADVANTAGES 


(a) Remove from logistics channels the primary responsibility for insuring, 
during user tests, that logistic interests, such as simplicity of design, ease of 
production, minimum use of critical materials, and ease of maintenance are in- 
corporated into the design of the item. 

(6b) Confuse the logistics responsibility for determining the need to compress 
the development cycle to accelerate the entry of promising new items into in- 
ventory. 

(c) Remove from logistics channels the responsibility for insuring that a 
selected producer for test items is capable of proceeding with quantity production. 

(ad) Obviate the advantage of utilizing initial production facilities as part of 
the production base for quantity production. 

(e) Obviate the advantage in expanding the production base for quantity 
production, concurrently with production for test quantities; this would cause 
an increase in production lead time. 


Admiral Ensty. The Navy proposed none of these changes. There 
were, as you already indicate, reactions against it by various procedure 
type people along these lines: “How do we account, how do we 
transfer funds?” “This will make it difficult; we will have to print 
new forms.” There was all that sort of “noise”. Overall, I think the 
Navy took no particular official position against, and as far as my 
personal opinion is concerned, it will work ‘out all right as well this 
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way as the other. It will take some time to see what growing pains 
willoccur. There will doubtless be some. 

In addition to the research, development, test, and evaluation which 
General Traub has discussed, the Navy, of course, was consolidating 
the O. & M. of 10 appropriations into one appropriation. This will 
increase the load in my office, where we must consolidate these bureau 
reports and bureau returns. I see no reason why it should not work 
as well as any previous system. The Army and the Air Force, I 
understand, have been using this same procedure for some time. 

Mr. Manon. This gives you more flexibility as a service / 

Admiral Ensry. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Have you completed your answer ? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. General Traub, you raised one objection that might 
possibly lie against this new format. You have said this whole matter 
was discussed rather extensively in the Army and I believe you said 
the Army officially took a position against it ? 

General Trav. I believe that is the case, although I am not cer- 
tain what position was finally taken by the Army. 

Mr. Manon. You may amplify your answer for the record. 

You have mentioned the basis for one objection. Will you give us 
the basis for any other objection ? 

General Frrepwan. In my prepared statement I indicated that I 
felt that the change would help us to improve our management. I 
pointed out under this new structure we were able to approach more 
nearly toward a weapon system type of funding, pointing out as an 
example that ground equipment for an aircraft would be procured 
in the same appropriation and this would obviate, or mitigate against 
the imbalances which have previously occurred between two or more 
appropriation accounts. This, I think, is a fine step forward; there- 
fore, I am in favor of it. Since Mr. Garlock and I were very active 
in having devised this particular appropriation structure I am in- 
clined to think it fine although I should point out we would probably 
be over here with the same appropriation structure as last year if 
there had not been other proposals to make the change. 

Now, the appropriation structure being presented to you is a com- 
promise, I think, developed by the Air Force, and we rather like it. 
I would, however, like to make one exception as to this representing 
an Air Force recommendation. I speak here, specifically, to the 
changes made in the “Air National Guard” and the “Reserve” appro- 
priations. This I can best sum up when discussing reactions of others 
per your request. I believe it is fair to say that the Air National 
Guard people were not particularly in favor of this change since it 
does take away some of the flexibility which they enjoyed previously 
when the funds for construction, personnel, and operation and main- 
tenance of the Air National Guard were in one appropriation. 

As regards the Reserve people, they have been quite vociferous in 
their desire for a separate appropriation for the Reserves. You will 
recall that previously the “Reserve personnel” appropriation provided 
for personnel costs; and the construction and the operation and main- 
tenance costs for the Air Force Reserve were included in the Regular 
Air Foree appropriations. 
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Under this latest change, the “Reserve personnel’ > appropriation re- 
mains as before, and in addition the Air Force Reserve has obtained 
its own “¢ ‘onstruction” appropriation. The “Operation and mainte- 
nance” portions are still contained in the Air Force “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation. The Reserves would prefer to have a 
separate “Operation and maintenance” appropriation for themselves. 

As regards changes by higher authority, there was no change from 
the Air Force proposal, at least insofar as other than the Air Guard 
and Air Reserve accounts. 

As regards difficulties, I think some of the difficulties in trying to 
establish a point between when you go into production, from develop- 
ment and test, will be one that we will have to work out as we go 
along. I certainly share General Traub’s concern in that regard. 

However, based upon the Air Force’s definition, which has not 
been argued to date, that is, that production of items for which a de- 
cision has not been made to go into the operational inventory would 
be RDT and E funded—and I cite as an example X-15 aircraft—is 
a practical solution. We can go from research and development 
through production on that without getting into the problem of— 
where do you change funding to get into “production for issue to 
troops ¢ 

Now, programs may not always be that clean cut, but. as we go along, 
I think experience will indicate whether we are right or wrong in 
choosing that line of demarcation. 

I would like to point out one area that could be extremely difficult, 
and that is, if a decision were made to transfer unliquidated obliga- 
tions from the old appropriation accounts to the new appropriation 
accounts. The language in this respect is permissive. We would 
be extremely worr ied if it were other than permissive since the work 
involved in going back over each individual contract would be a her- 
culean task, to say the least. 





USE OF MAINTENANCE FUNDS FOR OPERATIONS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Would the gentleman define the difference between 
operation and maintenance expenditures ? 

General FrrepMan. I am not quite sure that I understand your 
question. 

Mr. Suepparp. The words mean, as I interpret them, operation and 
maintenance. 

General FrrepMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. So, will you draw the line of demarcation between 
the two aspects of expenditures. 

General FrrepMan. I would be very happy to, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I will be quite intrigued with your answer. 

General Frrepman. “Operations,” sir, I would say would tie pri- 
marily to such programs as the flying-hour program. That would 
be strictly operational. On the other hand, I would define “mainte- 
nance” to be depot-maintenance work on our aircraft, and the mainte- 
nance of our buildings and real property. When you get into civilian 
personnel costs, which constitute a rather large proportion of our 
Gperation and maintenance, about $1.6 billion out of $4 billion, you 
would divide the two terms depending on how the people were occu- 
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pied. For example, the cost of people on the Federal Electric contract 
involved in the operation of the DEW line, I would term an “opera- 
tional expense.” Those that are involved in the upkeep and mainte- 
nance of the buildings and of the equipment I would term a “mainte- 
nance expense.” — ; 

I do wish to point out in managing our program, or even developing 
our budget estimates, we do not make that fine a line of demarcation, 
but that would generally be the split, as I see it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Insofar as the elasticity pertains that you have re- 
ferred to, and transferability, I think it is very clearly indicated that 
over a period of years that by and between the two functions, main- 
tenance has always suffered because you have reached down in that 
realm of expenditure and taken from that to produce operational 
requirements. Is that acorrect assumption on my part, or an erroneous 
one? 

General FriepmMan. That is true, sir. I think the record will 
show 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that true or is it not true? 

General FrrepMan. It is true. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let us stop right there for a moment. 

What particular reluctance do you gentlemen have in typifying 
your expenditures in understandable language? We sitting on this 
side of the table know that you are going to spend so many dollars 
for maintenance and so many dollars for operation. Why do you draw 
that sharp line of demarcation? What is your purpose in doing it 
when in reality it means that you are either going to have to maintain 
or you are going to have to operate. Now, why do you do it ? 

General FrrepMan. Well, sir, it is extremely difficult to give you an 
answer why, and I must therefore, go back to my previous answer. 
We really do not develop our estimates or present them to this com- 
mittee on the basis that there is a sharp line between operation and 
maintenance. Now, if I might expand on my acquiscence to the point 
you made previously, the situation that you draw is certainly true; 
that it, the past use of real property maintenance funds for operational 
needs. We have been guilty of that in the past. We think that we are 
improving in this area. We think the controls which we now have on 
our programs in the “Operation and maintenance” account are much 
tighter than they have been in the past. 

It comes down to this, however: if, during the course of the year, it 
is determined that you are in a tight fund situation, I think the Con- 
gress would acquiesce to our applying these funds to our flying-hour 
program and to the continuance of our operational capability, if that 
were the only alternative. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you have been somewhat reluctant, 
and perhaps correctly so, to say—wait a minute, we do not want to 
be confined in operations, so we will reach over in this fund and do 
this. In order for the Congress to maintain its control of expendi- 
tures my approach is somewhat different from yours on the following 
premise: I want to know what you are spending for operations, and 
T want to know what you are spending for maintenance, and I do not 
know that and I have not known it for the past 15 years because you 
just apply one expenditure for this purpose and one for the other and 
then you reach down and depreciate this for the benefit of the other. 
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That is what you have done over a period of time, otherwise you 
would not need a combination of your funds. 

General FrrepMan. I certainly share your concern, Mr. Sheppard, 
and I would like to repeat that I think that we are getting better in 
this area. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you? 

General FrrepMan. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Your maintenance program does not indicate that. 
Your buildings and physical properties do not indicate that. It in- 
dicates one thing, anc Phi his goes across the board to the Air Force, the 
Navy, and the Army, that you are constantly depreciating the upkeep 
of your buildings for your operation account and you know it. 

General Frrepman. I would say that our repair backlogs have been 
well over that which they should be and in terms of say ing we are 
improving I would say that we are biting into those re pair backlogs 
and I would hope over a period of time, we will better this picture. 

Mr. Suerrarp. May I say to my friend, and I have a great respect 
for his position, you are working within a tight budget and what you 
are trying to do is to trade one aspect as against another irrespective 
of the diminishing return resulting because in your maintenance last 
year $1.5 billion had to do with the diminishing return in your main- 
tenance operations. That is mathematically true and conservatively 
true. I do not blame you for doing it, but that is not presenting your 
a? upon the premise of your requirements, literally speaking. I 
am under the i impression—I do not know whether my chairman agrees 
with me or not—that when we receive the budget and are trying to 
evaluate it, we do so upon the premise of your needs in your specific 
field of requirements, and as long as you are going to have the elastic- 
ity to take from one fund and put it in another then you are going to 
have that hiatus of expenditure. There is no question about it. You 
may agree or you may not. 

Look at your buildings. All through the Air Force you find what? 
That you have taken your money from maintenance and put it over 
against operations. It is done in every service of the military and you 
know it and I know it. As long as you can take the funds, you are 
going to at the expense of maintenance, and history clearly indicates 
that. 

Would you say that I am wrong in my assumption ? 

General Frrepman. I would say on the basis of past history you 
have every reason for concern. 

Mr. SuHepparp. That is my story and I am stuck with it. 


CONTROL OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. I have one more question. I wish that each of you 
budget officers would give the committee a thumbnail sketch of how 
appropriated funds are administered from the departmental level. 
That is, what controls you exercise. Are the funds administered in 
such a way that indicated savings are readily discovered and re- 
covered ? 

General Traus. Our control is very central, to begin with. The 
control is vested in my office. After the apportionment of any funds, 
and with particular reference to the operation and maintenance ap- 
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propriation, allocation of funds is made to operating agencies based 
upon representations made by those agencies. The method of control 
is enabled by the device of periodic and recurring reports which pro- 
vides my office with a basis for exercising the required degree of man- 
agement. Insofar as indicated savings are concerned, yes, there are 
devices which enable those to be shown so that they can be used. I 
again refer particularly to the operation and maintenance appropria- 
tion which requires more inspection than perhaps some of the others. 
The results this year I think will bear out the fact that the savings, if 
any, will be known to us, but I suspect they will be so small they will 
be entirely outweighed by the demands from other operating agen- 
cies. Again I am referring to the operation and maintenance appro- 
priation. 

We have just completed the so-called midyear review and the un- 
budgeted requirements from the commands are of the order of about 
$250 million over the amount available in that appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. This 250 million, does it include programs which were 
not included in the fiscal year 1959 budget at the time that it was sub- 
mitted ? 

General Travus. There are several programs which are listed as 
unprogramed and which do fall in that category. The civilian pay 
raise is a good example of one of them. 

Mr. Forp. That is not the fault of the budget as submitted and 
approved ? 

General Traus. That is correct. Nevertheless, it does result in an 
unbudgeted requirement at the present time. Also, wage board in- 
creases. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us for the record a list of those ? 
General Traus. I can furnish that for the record. 
(The requested information follows :) 


Operation and maintenance, major unbudgeted requirements in fiseal year 
1959, direct obligations 

Amount 

(millions ) 


1. Support of 887,300 man-year Active Army rather than 878,400 in the 


fiscal year 1959 Presidential budget____-___ sci Sa a 
2. Support of 14,185 man-years of RFA 6-month trainees ri ather ‘than the 
budgeted estimate of 8,409___._.._....___._-_-- ee a ie ere 11.6 
3. Support of 21,584 man-years of Army National Gu: ird 6 month trainees 
rather than the budgeted estimate of 14,338________ a a 14.5 
4. Pay raise for classified civilian employees provided by Public Law 
BoeWie ona ek ee es ali Seaham eee Aah ta, eae es 75. 4 
5. Increase in pay scales for wage board employees_ eer ee ee Ane hat Me 
6. Preparation for and participation in the Mideast eme rgency opera- 
NN I ne eg he ee oe a tae _ 80.4 
OS ni Pn PRI RE ROO eR RECS) URN a toes carp ea ee eae acae 
8. Increase in postal requirements due to increasing authorized size of 
shipments by parcel post and increased use of commercial carriers 
because of reduced air logistic service in oversea areas____________ 2.6 
9. Support of NATO special weapons project (non-United States)_... 1.3 
10. Par East (Taiwan) emergency actions__.____............____.____. 2.3 
eG Si) DOAINS TOPU TARR. Wn se es ne Swe merc wndecccseeue 4.4 
12. Increase in dependent’s medical care program______________________ 4.9 


DN i code oe eee ee ome a chal San eres Abas Suaete 205. 8 





| 
| 
| 
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The above list of pabeterees requirements is partially offset by the $76 
million provided by the Congress for increased fiscal year 1959 strengths, and, 
if approved, by $42.4 million from the supplemental operation. After the ap- 
plication of these funds, there will still remain an unbudgeted requirement of 
$87.4 million based only on the unprogramed items enumerated above. 

The Army has had continuing mandatory requirements for funds which have 
not been offset in practice by the savings generated from reductions in troop 
strength. Asa result, the impact upon the field has been more severe than the 
above list indicates. Because of the requirements for funds presented above, 
and similar requirements initiated in fiscal year 1958, the field commands have 
been forced to defer many necessary programs. The real impact of unbudgeted 
requirements is shown in the tabulation below, which was summarized from 
reports received from field commanders at the time of the midyear review of the 
operation and maintenance funding plan. 


Operation and maintenance, agency reported unfunded requirements, fiscal year 
1959, direct obligations. 


Amount 
Description (millions) 

Procurement of guided missile, aircraft, and special weapons spare 
a a a a a eS $45.1 


Procurement of other spare parts and minor materiel, and overhaul, 
maintenance, modification, and modernization of equipment. For ex- 
ample, replacement of old, unsafe ambulance, medical material for 
nuclear casualties, support of depot supply operations, STRAC supplies, 
and procurement from the stock fund in USAREUR__-_---------------- 90. 4 

Essential upkeep of the Army’s facilities, such as repair or replacement 
of worn or unsafe roofs, tile for kitchens to improve sanitation, replace- 
ment of worn water connections, correction of faulty drainage and 


sewerage lines, and other general repair and utility requirements_____~- 78.5 
Increased costs in civil service and wage board pay rates, MATS rates, 
postal TAGeE, ald Whites’ CoBtRlu 2 tk lk eA le 13. 4 
Maintenance and essential modernization of Army communications Scclaws 24. 6 
Training education support, which includes inspection travel, training 
aids and films, educational development, and information and education 
Rrra Whe a eee ee Se ee Ek ee RAE a 8. 4 
Support of the AR and ROTC with essential supplies and equipment ibi-ens 1.2 
Ruppert of family quarters is <6 cits ae a ees RRO 2.2 
Classified and special activities, such as “Lighthouse”, highly classified 
ASA responsibilities, and the Harbridge House economic inventory test. 6.5 
ARADCOM support. Primarily maintenance and upkeep of NIKE site 
facilities, to include master planning; also includes some activation and 
training expenses and NIKE maintenance support___-___-_--________ 5.8 
Miscellaneous small items. Examples are: Polio serum ($231,000), self- 
service supply centers ($46,500), special service activities ($1,324,000) , 
medical mission reserves ($570,000), laundry service ($174,000), emer- 
gency leave travel costs ($5,000), printing ($1,930,000)_.._----______ 10.1 
OM eens a bt Sete ee teins ath a dc Sona lk dae eke 286. 2 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Ensey, will you comment on the problem 
briefly ? 

Admiral Ensry. My office receives once a month the score of where 
they stand in each appropriation activity. At that time, if we de- 
tect any savings in the process of the allocation of the money, we hold 
a reserve back in our office of the money that is apparently becoming 
available for other use. If later it appears that the savings in fact 
did not. materialize, then it can be allocated and used, but if not, we 
retain it and reemploy it through allocation. 

General Frrepman. The procurement accounts and the annual ac- 
counts are handled differently. In the instance of the annual ac- 
counts we operate on a quarterly apportionment basis. Each quarter 
we go through a review with the Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
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the Bureau of the Budget and come up with a reapportionment, if 
required. At that time any savings against the program changes are 
reapplied, as they can be justified, against new requirements—wage 
board increases being a very good example. 

In the procurement accounts we go in for one apportionment ; how- 
ever, recoupments or other changes in programs have to be cleared 
with the Office of the Secretary of Defense and with the Bureau of 
the Budget. This committee is also notified if the price of a particu- 
lar article changes by $5 million. If we embark upon a new program, 
the value of which is approximately $2 million, we again have to seek 
the approval of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and these 
changes also are reported to this committee for review. We also fur- 
nish this committee with a semiannual report of all program changes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any means in these positions which you 
hold to enforce more efficiency and better management and encourage 
savings ? 

General FrrepMAn. I believe in our instance we do, and I am sure 
that is true of the other services. 

Mr. Suepprarp. The gentleman has approached it from the savings 
aspect. Is it always confined to the savings aspect so far as the 
Bureau of the Budget in its release of funds pertains, or do they 
have a tendency again to reach over into the maintenance money for 
the purpose of getting some money for something they think is more 
essential at the moment ? 

General Frrepman. I think in fairness to the two higher offices, they 
have never encouraged the transfer from maintenance over to the 
operations side, Mr, Sheppard. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If they do not encourage why do they acquiesce in 
it? It has been going on for quite some period of time. The word 
“encouragement” is a rather intriguing word insofar as an excuse is 
concerned for an operation of this kind. I am just trying to get that 
fundamental basis clear, if I can. 

General Frrepman. All I can say is that they must necessarily have 
agreed with us in what we considered was the best balance achievable 
within resources available. 

Mr. Suepparp. I will accept the answer. 


CONTROL OF FUNDS FOR FUELS 


Mr. Manon. Before leaving the subject of control of funds, I will 
read some questions into the record and request that you reply fully 
when the transcript is made available to you. The first question is 
addressed to Admiral Ensey. 

What procedures do you follow to insure that obligations for ships 
fuels will remain within the amounts appropriated and apportioned 
for that purpose? How do these procedures compare with those used 
to control obligations for aviation fuels used by fleet combat 
squadrons? 

Admiral Ensey. In the apportionments made to the Department of 
the Navy, the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget 
establish limitations on the amount of funds to be used for fuel for 
ships and for aircraft by quarter for the fiscal year. The Comptroller 
of the Navy incorporates this limitation in allocating the apportioned 
funds to the Bureau of Ships and the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
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In administering the allocation for ships’ fuel, the Bureau of Ships 
employs an open allotment whereby each ship is ‘issued its fuel supply 
on a need basis. Expenditures are effected through the Navy re- 
gional accounts offices and reported to the Bureau of Ships. Concur- 
rently, each ship submits monthly reports on fuel issues and consump- 
tion, and, in addition, fleet commanders submit on a quarterly and 
annual basis their anticipated requirement for fuel. When such data, 
together with data on fuel prices indicate insufficient funds, it may 
become necessar y to reduce steaming hours or to direct that ships 
steam at only the most economical speed. 

In the case of aviation fuels, allotments are made by the Bureau 
of Aeronautics in specific amounts by quarter to major commands. 
When it becomes evident that flying is at a rate and cost that will 
exceed the availability of funds allocated for this purpose, shifts in 
emphasis between commands may be effected, or flying is reduced as 
necessa ry. 

FLEXIBILITY IN FISCAL CONTROLS 


Mr. Manon. My next question is directed to all three services. 

In your opinion, does the present system of fiscal control provide 
the necessary flexibility— 

(1) To meet changes in fuel and similar requirements for our 
combat, forces ? 

(2) To meet short-term increases in requirements for limited 
emergencies such as Lebanon ? 

General Travus. Under the present system of fiscal control the De- 
partment of the Army has no flexibility that will permit it to transfer 
funds appropriated and apportioned to the Operation and Mainte- 
nance appropriation between the eight budget programs of this ap- 
propriation without prior approval of the Department of Defense. 

Prior to fiscal year 1958, the operation and maintenance appropria- 
tion was administered under the principle approved by the Congress 
and authorized by the Department of Defense that permitted a redis- 
tribution by budget program, or reprograming, by an amount not to 
exceed 5 percent, or $10 million, without prior approval. This degree 
of operational flexibility within the funds appropriated to the opera- 
tion and maintenance appropriation was very beneficial in that it 
enabled the Department of the Army to delegate a modest degree of 
flexibility to commanders of major commands in order that they could 
meet changing situations and cover high-priority needs without refer- 
ring every “required change to W ashington. 

In fiscal year 1958, howev er, the Department of Defense initiated 
a policy of ‘establishing a limitation on the obligations which may be 
incurred in each of the eight operation and maintenance budget. pro- 
grams for each fiscal quarter. This policy which has continued in 
fiscal year 1959 requires that any change in the distribution by budget 
program within the amount appropriated and apportioned to the 
operation and maintenance appropriation be approved in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. Therefore, the Department of the Army 
has little, if any, operational flexibility in its operation and mainte- 
nance appropriation. 
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Under this procedure Army commands on a worldwide basis must 
submit requests for adjustments between the operation and mainte- 
nance budget programs to the Department of the Army which, in 
turn, must “obtain approval in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
prior to allowing the commands to make these adjustments within 
their total operation and maintenance : availability. 

Admiral Ewnsry. It is not always mandatory to resort to such 
actions as indicated in my answer to your previous question. It is 
considered that, generally, sufficient flexibility is obtainable through 
reprograming of “funds from other less urgent programs. In times 
of emergency, such as the Mid East- Taiwan situation, additional 
funds are usually required for other programs, making reprograming 
unfeasible and precipitating the need to request supplement: al appro- 
pr lations. 

General Frrepman. The Air Force does not have authority to re- 
program funds between budget programs within the operation and 
maintenance appropriation without the prior approval of the Comp- 
troller, Office of Secretary of Defense. Each of the three requests 
during fiscal year 1959 for such reprograming authority was ap- 
prov ed and expeditiously handled. 


WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS 


Mr. Ritey. General Traub, Secretary McNeil testified that last 
year after the passage of the fiscal 1959 appropriation bill, procure- 
ment programs of the services were in doubtful status as follows: 
Navy, 10 percent ; Air Force, 10 percent; and Army, 30 to 40 percent. 
This was in answer to a question by the committee in the matter of 
program holdbacks by the Secretary of Defense’s office. 

Can you explain why this percentage should be so high for the 
Army? Is it some question of what they wanted to procure, or 
what they needed ? 

General Traus. I was here when Secretary MeNeil testified and 
gave these percentages. The high Army percentage is due primarily 
to policy decisions which held these programs in doubt. The policy 
decisions were those of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. ‘There 
was no question in the Army as to what it wanted to do. For 
example, the BOMARC HERCULES problem: Until that was set- 
tled HERCULES funds were held in abeyance by the Secretary of 
Defense. There were several other programs of that kind that were 
held up for a time. The decision on most of those has now been 
reached and as of this date there is only about $140 million which 
has not been released from the program viewpoint. I understand 
that this will be released in March. That $140 million again applies 
to HERCULES. I want to make quite clear this large percentage 
of program holdbacks which Secretary McNeil characterized as a 
percentage of programs in doubt were in doubt because the decisions 
had not been reached in the Office of the Sec retary of Defense. 

Mr. Rirxy. The Secretary of Defense had not approved the pro- 
curement programs that the Army recommended ? 

General Travs. That is correct, but in the main those have subse- 
quently been approved. 

Mr. Ritry. About what would that percentage be now ? 
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General Travs. $140 million out of a total procurement program 
would be about 10 percent. 

Mr. Rixy. Admiral Ensey, what is the status of the 10 percent for 
the Navy ¢ 

Admiral Ensry. That is down to about 5 percent now, and that is 
all POLARIS. It was decided upstairs somewhere to hold back $300 
million and that is all that is being held back in procurement. 

Mr. Ritry. Do you think that you are going to get approval for the 
rest of the 5 percent holdback, or is that still in doubt? 

Admiral Exsry. We understand that it will probably be released at 
the beginning of the fiscal year and that it will give you a 3-boat pro- 
gram both in fiscal year 19! o9 and in fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Ritey. The Air Force’s request and recommendation were large- 
ly approved. 

General Frrepman. As of the date Mr. McNeil was speaking, Jan- 
uary 31. The way we stand now, we have in the procurement account 
against an availability of $12.5 billion approximately $450 million in- 
cluding approximately $300 million associated with the fiscal year 1959 
congressional add-ons which were applied to the fiscal year 1960 new 
obligational authority and which have not been apportioned. How- 
ever, I should like to point out we would never request the full amount 
of apportionment. 

For instance, there would be no need to obtain apportionment during 
this particular year for such items as engineering changes, first destina- 
tion transportation, short lead items. We would not “need apportion- 
ment during the particular fiscal year for obligation for these pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Rirey. That brings up a question that I think I discussed with 
Mr. McNeil last year, and that is that when these apportionments and 
designations are delayed so late in the fiscal year it creates a hardship 
all up and down the line, and makes it difficult to do a good business- 
like operation. I do not know whether you gentlemen want to commit 
yourselves on that or not, but I can talk freely. 

General Frrepman. I would be the first to agree that I believe you 
could do a better job if you could get started the first day of the fiscal 
year and get on with your business. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Rirey. If these decisions were reached more promptly your of- 
fice could do better work ? 

General Friepman. [think that is certainly true. 

Mr. Rirry. Do you feel that way, Admiral? 

Admiral Ensry. That is reasonable enough. In some cases the deci- 
sion cannot be hurried because it is tied to hardware, but where it can 
be, the sooner the better. 

Mr. Ritry. It seems to me when you come up on the Hill with your 
requests you should have decided the type of hardware you are going 
to buy and not wait until some 8 months of the current fiscal year have 
elapsed. 

Admiral Ensry. What I meant was, suppose the hardware turned 
up not to be a good horse to bet on? This would be above and beyond 
any slowness in making a decision by the personnel involved. That is 
the point that I am making, sir. In general I agree, the sooner the 

etter. 
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Mr. Ritry. This problem has been brought about to some extent at 
least by cancellation of existing contracts; is that right ? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes. 

Mr. Rirey. Whether or not to continue such contracts? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes. 

Mr. Ritry. It does not so much involve new procurement of stand- 
ard material, but whether or not you are going to continue certain 
programs that are not panning out as well as you thought they would 
when they were started. Would that be a proper conclusion ? 

Admiral Ensry. I would think so; yes. 

Mr. Rirry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rirry. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SEPARATION OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Mr. Suerparp. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

I address this to the Air Force. In testimony we have had hereto- 
fore, I understand there was much money in the maintenance appro- 
priation for aircraft repairs, and there is a rather disturbed financial 
circumstance because of the inadequacy of funds. If that is true, 
then it would appear that a sharp line of demarcation should be 
drawn between the two accounts, your operational requirements versus 
your maintenance requirements, on perhaps the same premise—and I 
merely state this for your consideration—that the stock fund was cre- 
ated and the industrial fund was created. They were created for the 
purpose, as I interpreted at the time they were presented, of taking 
care of eventualities, the unknown factors, to meet conditions which 
perhaps you cannot predetermine. 

In order to obviate the cost which is piling up in the maintenance 
program versus the operations program, it would seem to me you 
people would have greater latitude and better operational situation if 
you had a fund to take care of eventualities of your operational re- 
quirements and left your maintenance fund to cover that which it is 
supposed to cover. Do you agree with that assumption, or do you not 
agree with it ? 

General Frrepmawn. Sir, I would regret placing any further con- 
trols on the little flexibility, at least from the standpoint of the 
operator, which remains in the operation and maintenance appropria- 
tion today. 

Mr, Suerparp. You mean that based upon the present conditions 
with which you have to deal. 

General Frrepman. Yes. If there were a horn of plenty, there 
would be no problem. But unfortunately this does not exist in the 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not want to be argumentative, but let me ask 
you this question: You have no reluctance to appear before the com- 
mittee and justify the requirement of X planes. Yet so far as I am 
able to analyze the picture, your maintenance expenditure is just as 
critical and just as definitely a required factor as your operations. 
Both of them are important. There is no question about it. So if 
they were clearly defined and you had X dollars for operations and 
Y dollars for maintenance, you would not have to reach into one fund 
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to take care of another fund. You call it elasticity. I say, Why is 
elasticity required in that field if you justify your requirements upon 
the same premise you do battleships in the Navy or planes in the 
Air Force? Why? It just has not been done today, is that it? 

General Frrepman. Believe me, sir, I am trying to get at the point 
which you are getting at here. We have in the “Operation and main- 
tenance” appropriation an account that we call the 4X9 account. 
This is for major repair, rehabilitation, and minor modifications, as 
opposed to the modifications we would perform under the military 
construction budget. We also have in each of our other “Operation 
and maintenance” programs—or budget programs, as we would call 
them—what we call a 4X8 account, one purpose of which is to per- 
form daily upkeep of our real property and facilities. These we do 
present to the committee and are prepared to do so on a detailed 
basis—for instance, maintenance and upkeep, utilities, et cetera, for 
Wherry, Capehart, and all kinds of housing, upkeep of our runways— 
and, in the 4X9 account on a line item basis, quite similar to the way 
we would present our military construction budget. 

So there is no attempt on our part to hide operations money in the 
repair or vice versa. 

Mr. Suepparp. I did not intent to convey that, please. If I did, I 
am sorry. I did not mean it that way. 

General Frrepman. Those funds are clearly identifiable. What con- 
cerns me is when you get away from a specific item into, say, $1.6 bil- 
lion worth of people. It would be extremely difficult and I would 
be misleading the committee if I said that I could positively identify 
all of those people as being either operation or maintenance. I can 
make a general line of demarcation. I think you would agree, sir, 
= certain people could, during the course of the year, be working on 
0th. 

Mr. Suepparp. I grant you that. If you were allowed a 25 percent 
variable, I think you admit that would be enough to take care of it. 

General Frrepman. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. You would still draw a line of demarcation there. 
My only purpose in making this inquiry is to get at one factor. It 
is very clearly indicated throughout the respective military services 
that our deferred maintenance has reached a point of diminishing 
return in many instances, in which we shall pay 214 or 3 to 1 because 
we are taking funds from here to do a job over there. TI believe if 
you would draw a hypothetical line with a 25 percent cushion, you 
could still take care of maintenance if it were presented on a main- 
tenance basis. The Congress would accept that just as quickly as it 
would accept the planes or the tanks. 

General Frrepman. I would certainly agree, Mr. Sheppard. As I 
said, history would certainly support your statement. In this regard 
T have an example that I intended to bring up during the “Operation 
and Maintenance” appropriation, but it is quite appropriate to our 
current discussion. Since the committee enjoined the Air Force to 
utilize funds for upkeep and repair as appropriated and for no other 
purpose, I must report at this time that it appears that we will fall 
short of the committee’s desires by approximately $5 million. You 
will recall my talking about the necessity of reprograming to meet the 
Taiwan and Lebanon situation. This we did to the extent of some 
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£39 million as a net cost increase. We did bite $5 million worth into 
repair money. If the emergency had not occurred, I feel certain 
I would have been able to say that we had bettered the desires of 
the Congress. But these kinds of things arise. It is not done on 
a slipshod basis. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I grant you that. My whole point is purely on 
the definition of lines of demarcation of expenditures. Particularly, 
so far as I am concerned, it applies when something over which you 
have no control occurs and you have no place to go other than to this 
fund. By taking from that fund, you are costing the taxpayers 
more money 2 or 3 years from now than if a special fund were set 
up to take care of the problem. I think that is just a simple matter 
of expenditure. 

General Frrepman. We certainly agree. We categorized it last 
year as being penny wise and pound foolish. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you. You have answered the whole problem. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Any questions on my left? 


ORGANIZATIONS OF BUDGET OFFICES 


Mr. Lirescoms. Are each of you gentlemen who are testifying now 
the Director of the Budget for your various services ? 

General FrrepmMan. Yes, sir. 

General Travs. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. Who are your superiors? 

General Travus. My superior is the Comptroller of the Army, Lt. 
Gen. William S. Lawton. 

Admiral Ensry. Mine is the Deputy Comptroller of the Navy, 
Rear Admiral Beardsley, and he is the Deputy, of course, to the 
Comptroller, who is the Under Secretary, Mr. Franke. 

General FriepMan. In my instance, sir, I work for all practical 
purposes for two people, one, the Comptroller, Lt. Gen. Manuel J. 
Asensio—the other, Mr. Garlock, the Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force for Financial Management. I work for each of them directly. 
I do not have to go through General Asensio for strictly budget mat- 
ters. I deal directly with Mr. Garlock on that kind of business. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I can ask the same questions of all of you: Do you 
all have basically the same duties and responsibilities in your own 
Service? 

Apwrrat Ensry. I think, sir, basically, yes. On the point he has 
made of working for both the military and the civilian side, I have 
direct. contact with Admiral Burke and the Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations and report to them quite frequently with or without 
Admiral Beardsley. In other words, we do go to both sides of the 
house, so to speak. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In developing the figures which you submit on your 
various budgets, who submits these figures to you for use? 

General Frrepman. In the instance of the O. and M. appropria- 
tion figures intially are developed on the basis of budget estimates 
submitted by the operating commands. In the instance of our pro- 
curement accounts and our military personnel accounts, et cetera, 
dollar requirements are derived on the basis of approved programs. 
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In the procurement appropirations, basic recommendations are made 
by the Weapons Board, of which lama member. These recommenda- 
tions are submitted through the Air Force Council to the Chief of 
Staff and he, after discussion with the Secretary, arrives at the final 
decisions. We have a Budget Advisory Board of which I am the 
chairman, which is constituted of membership across the staff. Their 
findings are passed on to the Air Force Council and to the Chief of 
Staff, and finally presented to the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you anything to do with the development of 
the figures, the system that is used for the development or their 
accuracy ¢ 

General FrrepMAn. I consider the review of cost factors as applied 
to the various programs as being one of my principal responsibilities 
to the Secretary and to the Chief of Staff. Cost factors for our pro- 
curement, for instance, are derived from estimates ranging from firm 
to unfirm depending on whether you are dealing with an article which 
will be produced sometime 5 or 6 years in the future. These come from 
contractor estimates, bids, proposals, et cetera. In treating O. and M. 
we have a considerable wealth of factors as to cost of utilities, civilian 
salaries, et cetera, to cross-check command estimates. 


ACCRUED EXPENDITURES ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Lirscoms. Have you anything to do with Public Law 863, the 
development of accrued accounting and cost-based budget ? 

General FrrepMan. That would be more a direct responsibility of 
General Asensio. However, as the aspects of that impact the budget 
process—the requirement for information to support the budget and 
financial plans—I am very much interested in that particular law. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you any idea how it is coming along in the 
Air Force? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, as far as I can see now, I think that an 
accrued expenditure budget, a cost-based budget, is at least several 
years in the future. I do not see how we could come before you prior 
to then and attempt to justify a budget on that basis. 

Mr. Lirscomp. I was primarily speaking to accrued accounting and 
cost-based budgets. 

General FrrepmMan. Of course, that would be the prerequisite. If 
I may venture a personal opinion, the fact that I had accrued costs last 
year for a particular job would not necessarily mean that such costs 
would represent requirements for the next year—irrespective of pro- 
gram change, because of some of the influences which I discussed with 
Mr. Sheppard previously. It isa recording of costs. It does not neces- 
sarily indicate that it 1s a recording of requirements to perform a 
particular function. So it has some shortcomings from a budget 
man’s standpoint in that regard, I would say. 

(Off the record.) 

BUDGET OFFICES 


Mr. Lirscoms. How large is the Comptroller’s office ? 

General FrirepMan. I cannot speak for the Comptroller’s office, 
only for the budget shop. I have 199 people. About 30 of those are 
officers. One is an airman in charge of my mail room. The rest are 
civilians, and I would like to point out that 8 out of 10 of my divisions 
are headed by civilian personnel. 
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Mr. Liescoms. How long is the tour of duty for the Director of 
the Budget ? 

General Frrepman. As I recall, General Asensio put in about 5 
years in the budget shop, of which about 4 years were spent as Direc- 
tor. General Bogart had 4 years. I spent 2 years understudying 
General Bogart. This is my first year on my own, and I would not 
want to venture a forecast. 

Mr. Lirscomp. Would the answers to the questions put to the Air 
Force be basically the same for the Navy and the Army 4 

Admiral Ensry. I think I have the questions down. 

All the offices and bureaus of the Navy, including the commandants, 
submit their budget to me. Then it goes through a very regenera- 
tive type of review through all the Chief of Naval Operations’ office 
and our office, so that everyone gets into the act. I review it as a 
representative of the Secretary and the Comptroller, and do it as a 
sort of Siamese twin with officers on Admiral Burke’s staff, who con- 
currently review it. Boards are in existence similar to those which 
General Friedman has mentioned. 

On the accrued accounting we are into what is called phase II, 
which has been put into effect very recently. That is under the spon- 
sorship and the actual procedural control of the Assistant Comptroller 
of Accounting and Finance, a Mr. Cassidy. I agree with General 
Friedman’s comments that as a budget officer this does not. look too 
good. I understand it has difficulties in it as far as the budget is 
concerned. 

I have 83 people in my office, 11 military and 72 civilians. There 
are three subordinate units within that, each of which is under the 
control of a civilian. 

My tour is confirmed by the Senate for a maximum of 3 years, and 
how long I stay is again a crystal ball estimate, and I cannot answer. 
I do not know. Usually they have stayed about 2 years or 3 years. 
It varies. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Do you feel it is a hardship on the Comptroller’s 
office to have changes in the top management in the fiscal area so often 
as even 2 or 4 or 5 years? 

Admiral Ensry. Mr. Andrews got me with that question the other 
day. This is a very involved one. It is a very subjective question. 
I think it is more hardship, let us say, on the budget officer than it is 
on the budget office. Further, as has been brought out, the “profes- 
sionals” must educate those who, like me, have had no background in 
this. I have had some background; I should qualify that a little. 
But as another example, over the past 10 years, I believe that, of the 
two admirals in there, one has been more or less a professional “engi- 
neering duty only” officer who has had previous budget. background. 
Specifically, Admiral Beardsley and Admiral Clexton both had had 
background in the budget, extensive experience with it. So there 
has been only one of us amateur budget admirals that our civilian 
staff had to coach at a time. 

General Travs. Very briefly, the budget process in the Army is 
much the same as in the Air Force and the Navy. The only significant 
features which might be cited are, No. 1, we have a program advisory 
committee which begins work very early on the budget, 18 months 
ahead of time, and sits very intensively. I am a member of that 
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committee. The program advisory committee consists of the program 
directors directly responsible for the programs, and whom you will 
meet as they come here to testify during the detailed consideration 
of the budget. The work of that committee is to rough out the budget 
within order of magnitude costs. After that is done, the program 
with the roughed-out order of magnitude costs then goes to the Budget 
Advisory Committee, of which Iam the chairman. There the detailed 
and precise costing is arrived at. 

Thereafter, the process is the same as outlined by the Air Force 
and the Navy budget officers. It goes before the Chief of Staff, the 
Secretary of the Army, and the Secretary of Defense. The entering 
estimates are of course the requirements from the field. ‘These, to- 
gether with the staff estimates, provide the sources of intelligence 
in the matter. 

On the matter of accrued accounting and cost-based budgets, the 
Army has made some progress. We were ready to come forward this 
year, having understood that we would do so, on a cost basis in respect 
of the operation and maintenance appropriation. However, we re- 
ceived advice from the Secretary of Defense’s Office that we would 
not do that this year. 

The size of my office is 112; 64 civilians and 48 officers. My length 
of tour would normally be 3 years. ‘This will be my second year. 

Mr. Lirscoms. From your various offices, at what point do your 
figures get to Secretary McNeil’s office ? 

General 'Traus. This year we sent up the budget on October 1, and 
the Army received its first formal hearing before the Secretary of 
Defense personally on November 10. 


RECONCILIATION OF BUDGET FIGURES 


Mr. Lirscoms. On the committee’s side of the table, can we assume 
that Mr. MecNeil’s testimony and the charts he gave should coneur 
and coincide with the figures you gentlemen individually gave in your 
testimony ¢ 

General Travus. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 

General FrrepMANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I would like to ask why the difference in a couple of 
items. I willstart with the Army. 

Am I right when I took from your testimony that you estimate that 
your expenditures for the full year 1960 will be $8.960 billion ? 

General Travus. No, sir. The expenditures in 1960 for the full 
budget, including the construction, would be $9,264 million. I be- 
jieve these figures do correspond with those which Mr. McNeil gave. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is what I am trying to get at, because I could 
not find in your charts the figure you just gave. — 

General Travs. The reason you would not find it is because this 
committee deals at this time only with that portion of the budget 
which contains all the appropriations save for military construction 
and military construction for the Reserve Forces, but when we show 
an expenditure figure we must show with a meaningful figure, and 
that can only be done, in the case of the Army’s budget for the budget 
as a whole. This is because within the total expenditure figure, there 
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are certain “offsetting or minus” expenditures, which can only be ap- 
plied to the total of the “plus” expenditures. —vy'5| 

Mr. Liescoms. Is it true on this chart of Mr. MeNeil’s, which is 
new obligational authority, direct obligation, and ‘expenditures, that 
the Army’ s figures do not coincide on this chart all the way across 
because of the fact that milit: iy construction is not included? 

General Travs. That is correct. I have before me now the chart 
you are using, which Mr. McNeil gave you. With the construction 
figures added, these { figures will correspond exactly to our own. 

“Mr. Liescoms. Then to the Air Force, on the direct obligations for 
the full year 1960, as I took down the figure at some point it was 
$19.758.800.000. Mr. MeNeil’s figure is $19,308 million. What is the 
difference here ¢ 

General FrrepMan. One is direct obligations and the other is gross 
obligations. The $19,308 million is direct obligations. This ties in 
with the green sheets. I have added to that, reimbursables in the 
amount of about $400 million, to get the gross figure. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Are your offices and Mr. McNeil’s all using the same 
charts and figures? 

General Frrepman. We do, sir. As I just pointed out, these figures 
are tied in and cross-referenced in every way. It is a difference in 
presentation, Mr. Lipscomb. In some instances on some of the tables, 
working capital funds are included. In others they are not included. 
In some construction is included, and in some construction is not in- 
cluded. If you have found it confusing, I can assure you that I have 
spent many hours reconciling these. It is unfortunate that we do not 
all present on the same basis, but perhaps 

Mr. Lirscoms. This is my point: Sitting on this committee if you 
want to analyze the figures presented, you have to dig for hours and 
days to reconcile your programs as submitted to the committee. You 
surely must get together and plan your presentations before the com- 
mittee. 

General FrrepMan. Not our presentations as such. 

Mr. Liescoms. I am not saying you have a rehearsal. 

General Frrepman. It is not always practical to use the identical 
format for all services. After you work with it a while you can take 
a look at it and say whether the figures are in accord or not. 

Mr. Lrrscomn. I took Mr. MeNeil’s presentation, as a composite 
of all three services, and then if you go to the Air Force presentation 
you will see reconciliation at different points on this chart. Picking 
them up from yours, using the same terminology in the same way, 
you pick up a difference in ‘figur es such as this direct obligation figure. 

General Frrepman. Sir, if my statement or my charts state that 
$19,700 million is direct obligations, then I have misled you. If we 
said obligations for gross obligations, it was not with a view to con- 
fusing the situation. 

Mr. Lirscoms. As far as I am concerned, it is very difficult to work 
and analyze your presentations if you are not using the same language, 
systems, charts, or whatever you want to call it. 

General Frrepman. There is a specific reason why we use gross obli- 
gations and use program amounts rather than direct obligations. It 
is because a substantial portion of our budget treats with long-lead 
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items. Thus, program amounts are more indicative of our activity 
than are direct obligations. 

Mr. Lipscoms. On this complete obligation plan which Mr. McNeil 
submitted, unless I have overlooked it, it is impossible to find the 
figure you gave on Mr. McNeil’s complete obligation program. 

General Friepman. The $19.308 billion ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. Yes. 

General FrrepMan. Sir, you could get gross obligations by adding 
two columns there, “obligations incurred for service account” and 
“obligations for customer orders.” I will go over that with you later. 

Mr. Liescoms. All you have to do is switch two columns and add. 
You can use any combination. 

General FrrepmMan. I can assure you when the experts get through 
with this, the figures are reconciled. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Mr. Lipscoms. One further question. The Comptroller General 
makes numerous reports about inaccuracies in records, trouble areas 
of all kinds. Does the Director of the Budget pay any attention to 
these reports or use the facts and figures which are given for any 
means whatsoever ? 

General Travus. To answer for the Army, these reports almost 
without exception come to the attention of the budget officer and the 
comptroller, not necessarily as the action officer. For example, if it 
were a matter of bad practices in supply or supply management, with 
not necessarily dollar figures involved except as an extension of the 
line items. then that matter would go to the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics in the Army for action. However, we as guardians of 
the money within the Department of the Army make use of these 
reports in catechizing the logistic people when they come forward 
with their Iuka figures. 

Admiral Ensry. For the Navy, we found a year or two ago that 
some of these reports, in fact quite a few of them, were hidden in the 
bottom drawer of the desk, never saw the light of day, and nothing 
had every happened. So, a particular supply commander has been 
named the one contact point over in the Secretary’s office. It is his 
responsibility to follow up each of these reports, herd it along, and 
assure that the thing is brought to the attention of the Deputy Comp- 
troller, my superior, and the Comptroller, and to assure that the right 
action officers follow up on it and take action on it. We do try to 
take action on them where they fit into or pertain to budget affairs. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Are you taking action at the present time on the 
recent report in regard to the aircraft engine overhaul pipeline ? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Will that show up any place as a decrease in the 
budget ¢ 

Admiral Ensty. I would rather not answer that, sir. I have not 
deen following that, but I know they have had quite effervescent action 
on it and results will come from that report. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Good. Thank you very much. 
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General FrrepMan. As regards the Comptroller General reports, 
yes, sir, , they are actively considered. We normally reply. When I 
say “we,” I mean the Air Force. We are required to state what we 
are doing about it. The same holds true insofar as committees estab- 
lished by this committee are concerned. ‘The Nugent group studies, 
for example, we find very helpful. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Weaver. 


SAVINGS FROM CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Weaver. General Traub, on page 5 of your statement at the 
bottom part of the page, you refer to the inactivation of certain in- 
stallations already completed or to be completed by the end of this 
year and the savings from closing these installations which will be 
reflected in the fiscal 1960 baadhaet: Could you tell me where I could 
find that in the budget and what the savings will be? 

I also want that information from the other services. 

General Travs. To answer your question, I think it would be profit- 
able to wait until the operation and maintenance appropriation is 
presented in detail for the Army. I will make that presentation. 

I cannot tell you at this time where you could find those figures, be- 
cause it is necessary to go to the budget justification books, which are 
not before us at this time. At that time we will make the point of 
answering your question. 

Mr. Weaver. Would there be similar savings for the Navy and Air 
Force ¢ 

Admiral Ensry. In the Navy the money was removed from the 1960 
budget and is not in there if we thought it was to be saved. It would 
be presented a little later, if you will, sir. 

General FrrepMAN. We indicated no base closures, nor would we 
specifically earmark the savings if these were a significant element in 
our budget. What we would do, however, is justify on the basis of 
the installations we have and the requirements to support those 
installations. You would note the difference in installation months 
between last year and the budget yea 

Mr. Weaver. Is there any money in any of the budgets for the 
three services for installations which you know as of now you are going 
to close? In other words, are we going to appropriate money for the 
fiscal year 1960 for installations which may become inactivated duri ing 
some part of that year ? 

General Traus. May I offer a little explanation and hope that it 
answers your question. In general, the year in which you close an 
installation you derive no savings therefrom. 

Mr. Weaver. Regardless of what time of the year it is closed ? 

General Travs. No, it has a great deal to do with the time of the 
year in which the installation is closed. But generally speaking that 
is ™~ rule, considering that installations may be closed throughout 
the year. However, we also incur additional costs for closing installa- 
saa: Additional costs for closing an installation generally approxi- 
mate, in our rule, 1 year’s savings that will accrue in subsequent 
years. So it is expensive in the year of closing to close an installation. 
You have to move people away. You have certain costs in connection 
with the closure of buildings and the like. 
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To answer your question, we have not approved closing any in- 
stallations in 1960. But if we did, we would derive no savings there- 
from in fiscal year 1960 under our rule of estimating costs. 

(Off the record. ) 


PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Weaver. How much money is contained in the budget for fiscal 
1960 for passenger vehicles? Would it be listed as so much for total 
vehicles? I would like to have a breakdown of how many new 

Cadillacs or Buicks or Chevrolets the Army is buying. I am speaking 
of passenger cars 

ines ‘al Traub. Yes, sir; we have that in the budget. 

Mr. Weaver. And I want the same information for each of the 
other services. I would like to know whether a 1959 Cadillac is going 
to replace a 1957 or a 1955 Cadillac, and so forth. 

(Ort the record. ) 

Mr. Weaver. On that point I want to see what models they are 
replacing. 

Mr. Manon. We will get into that. 

Mr. Weaver. That is all the questions I have. 

(Information will be furnished at the time of the procurement 
hearings. ) 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions ? 

Admiral Ensry. I would like to make a statement about the 
closures. In some cases, for instance where we have a great amount 
of ammunition at hand, we have to put money in to get “the ammuni- 
tion moved in addition to the normal amount of operating and main- 
tenance money for the year of closure. In other words, you not only 
do not save any—it costs you more. 


RECOGNITION OF ASSISTANTS TO BUDGET OFFICERS 


Mr. Manon. I think this has been a very worthwhile discussion. 
Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your cooperation. 

We have been honored here with the presence of certain of your 
assistants. Some of these we have known for quite some time, some 
we have not. 

Beginning on my left, will you just identify yourselves for the 
record and tell us in what field you work here. I will begin with 
the Army. 

Colonel Russert. I am Lt. Col. Carlos Russell, liaison officer for 
the Army Comptroller. 

Commander Montcomery. I am Cmdr. John Montgomery, U.S. 
Navy. My principal job is chief staff officer and liaison to the Ap 
propriations Committees of Congress, i.e., Navy liaison, from Admiral 
Ensey’s office. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you been in this business, sir? 

Commander Monveomery. As has been said earlier, I have not been 
in the budget business before, but I gee had a wide Navy back- 
ground, and I came to this job, as I understand it, not to be an 
accountant but to provide from my experience of 22 years in the Navy 
as liaison between the budget office and congressional committees and 
other offices within the Navy Department. 
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Mr. Hix. I am N. Cecil Hill, Chief of the Financial Analysis 
Group, Directorate of the Budget, Air Force. I have been in ‘Air 
Force budget for about 9 years. This is my ninth trip over here. 

Mr. Manon. What have you seen happen in your time? Has there 
been any progress ? 

Mr. Hit. Yes, sir; I think there has been tremendous progress, 
because when I came with the Air Force in 1950 the Air Force was 
just beginning to crawl, having gotten its own appropriation for the 
first time in 1950. I know that I have observed how we within the 
budget directorate were able to achieve order out of the chaos that ex- 
isted at that time. Also, I feel that the Air Force worldwide has cer- 
tainly improved in its stewardship of funds. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

Ir. Tarrasky. Sir, my name is Meyer Tartasky. I am Chief of 
the Presentations Branch of the Financial Analysis Group, Air Force. 
I have been in Budget some 10 or 11 years now, 4 years with the Air 
Force. I work for Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Venn. I am Edward F. Venn, of the Navy Comptroller's Of- 
fice. I am Director of the Estimates and Analysis Division. I have 
been in this office now since 1946, and in my present jeb for about 514 
years. 

Mr. Jackson. I am Dick L. Jackson. I am Director of Progress 
Reports and Statistics in Admiral Ensey’s office. This is my third 
vear. Lam going into my third year in this job. 

Mr. Manon. I feel that the background of experience here which 
vou civilians have must be of tremendous value to the budget officers. 
What would you say about that, General Traub ? 

General Travs. Mr. Chairman, I would not only concur whole- 
heartedly. I would say if I lost them I would be sunk. 

fr. Matron. I suspect the Navy and the Atr Force would find them- 
selves in the same position. 

General Frrenwan. We certainly would. 

Admiral Ensry. They carry the load and me. 

Mr. Bownven. My name is John KR. Bowden, Chief of the Fiscal 

Analysis Division in General Traub’s office. I have been there for 
t verrs, L vearas C hief of the Division. 

Mr. LaCrossr. I am Herman T. LaCrosse. I am Deputy Director 
of the Army Budget. Mr. Chairman, I have been in that office for 
almost 16 years. Tam really an oldtimer, | should say with a total 
of 35 years in the Government. Over the period of time in the Army 
budget office I will have to say that we have had tremendous im- 
provement in budget presentations. Much credit is due to the help- 
ful suggestions of the House Appropriations Committee. I think the 
ehange in realinement of the appropriation structure and the way 
heart nes are condue tes d this vear, fy urn ish eood e xampl = 

I would like to add that while we civilians have furn ‘shed the con- 
tinuity and the backstopping, I do not think we could get along with- 
out the military. I heard the admiral say last week that this was his 
first exposure to a budget, more or less. Frankly, we need that field or 
military point of view. When they come in from the field they know 
milit: ary oper: ations and ean detect quick ily when a budget is pad led 
or full of cushions. It is very helpful for us civilians to have this 
military participation, and we certainly welcome it. They work 
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harder most of the time than we do ourselves, since they have to learn 
budgetary techniques and operations as well as handle the budget 
through higher echelons. 

Mr. Manion. Tell me, do you think the services are actually im- 
proving in their operations? Is there less waste and is there more 
efficiency and more orderliness? Maybe you would say yes more or 
less automatically, but what is your real evaluation of that? 

Mr. LaCrosse. I think in all honesty and truthfulness, we have 
more management in our budget presentations. We have costing 
which may not be showing up in the budgets here, but it helps to prove 
that our estimates are better formulated. We have better backup ma- 
terial. The line item budget, years ago, as Mr. Sheppard remembers, 
took a tremendous amount of time. It had its advantages. I think 
now, with our program system, with our functional controls, with 
the more knowledgeable people we have to support the budget and try 
to present to the committee a complete, clear, concise picture of our 
needs, we are doing a much better job of budgeting. I am sure Mr. 
Ford will join with me in saying that since 1952, we have gotten away 
from a lot of organization type of budget structure in the Army to a 
functional type, which I believe has paid dividends. 

Mr. Marron. Your comments are very helpful. 

General Durr. I am Brig. Gen. Charles B. Duff, sir. This is the 
first year of my assignment to the Budget Division and my second 
return. I previously spent 5 years in this work in 1948 until 1953 
when I went to Korea, sir. I am the Assistant Chief of the Estimates 
and Funding Division of General Traub’s office. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We will be seeing 
you from time to time. 


Fripay, Fresruary 6, 1959. 
NATO FORCES 
WITNESSES 


GEN. LAURIS NORSTAD, SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER, EUROPE 
AND COMMANDER IN CHIEF, U.S. FORCES, EUROPE 

MAJ. GEN. THOMAS W. DUNN, CHIEF, PROGRAMS DIVISION, SHAPE 

J. BURKE WILKINSON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO SUPREME ALLIED 
COMMANDER, EUROPE 

CWO LYLE N. ENGELSTAD, ASSISTANT SHAPE LIAISON OFFICER 


Mr. Manion. General Norstad, you have at great inconvenience to 
yourself come to this hearing to testify at the request of the commit- 
tee. You have a very responsible job as the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe and commander in chief of the U.S. forces in 
Europe. 

We are wrestling with a $40 billion-plus budget. We have all the 
advice anybody could ever want from all directions. We want to do 
what is best for the country’s defense. 

We realize that you have not studied the budget; you have not for- 
mulated it and we are not going to trouble you by asking you ques- 
tions about the budget, but we want to know about the world situa- 
tion, particularly the situation in Europe, and something about the 
degree of the threat and what might be the imminence of limited war, 
or global war. We just want you to give us, not the opinions of some- 
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body else, but your own personal views with respect to the situation. 

First, you can give us an outline of what you are doing, what our 
allies are doing, and how strong or weak we are, and where we are 
weak. The show is now yours. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL NORSTAD 


General Norsrap. Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to have this 
chance to appear before this committee again. I think you chastised 
me this summer when you visited in Paris by telling me the last time 
I was here you caught me on the way to the airplane. This time it 
will have to be done on a different basis. I deserved that chastise- 
ment at that time. 

I come here at your request from Paris. I will try to make my re- 
marks responsive to your questions, and I speak to the committee on 
the defense position in Europe. 

It is impossible to speak of the U.S. forces in Europe without con- 
sidering them a part of a much larger context of forces of 14 other 
countries. 

I will speak about the NATO forces, and in doing so will try to 
point out the postition the American forces enjoy, the part they play, 
in this larger force. I will try also to give the committee something 
that I do not think has been given here before, and that is, some idea 
of the magnitude of these Allied forces, because this is something I 
feel you must consider when you are considering the American de- 
fense budget. 

No plan or program can be considered except in the circumstances 
and the situation that exist at the time in which it is to be in effect, 
so I think we must consider first the situation, the characteristics 
of this particular time in the NATO area, and if I were required to 
give you the three characteristics, perhaps the three dominating 
characteristics in the NATO thinking in this year of 1959, I would say 
that one of them has certainly been the change that has taken place 
in one of the major countries of the allies—France. 


SITUATION IN FRANCE 


Last May, as you know, France went through a great crisis, an 
important crisis, which has given that country a new direction and 
a new authority. While this “has just recently been launched, I think 
that we can all look forward to an increase in strength and st: ability 
in that country. As a consequence, all members of the alliance, and 
the alliance itself, will be made stronger. 


BERLIN SITUATION 


Another characteristic, of course, is the fact that while in recent 
years there has been a tendency to think that the threat had lessened 
in Europe, that the threat had moved away, at the present time the 
accent that the Russians have placed on Berlin and their ultimatum 
on Berlin have recalled, I think, to all of us the fact that the focus 
of the Russian attention must be the very center of the West, which is 
found in this Atlantic community. 
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NEW WEAPONS 


The third characteristic, of course, is the subject which I know is 
occupying the attention of this committee as well as the other com- 
mittees, the question of new weapons. Whether it concerns American 
forces, or Allied forces, the characteristic of this time is the rapid 
introduction of new weapons, and increasing dependence we place 
upon new weapons. 

With this very general background I would like to present a few 
charts and discuss them very briefly to remind you of the organiza- 
tional background, and then I would like to tell you very frankly our 
thinking, our strategy, and our concept for the period 1958 to 1963, 
and then I would like to discuss specifically where we stand, not only 
from the American standpoint, but from the standpoint of the other 
NATO countries, where we stand at the present time. Some of the 
facts that spring from that, I think, will be of interest to you. 


NATO ORGANIZATION 


So, with your permission, I will go to the charts and speak from 
them. TI will run over the organiz: ition question very briefly because 
I know you are very familiar with it. 

In 1949, 10 years ago in April, when the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization was founded, this [indicating] is the general framework 
that was established—the North Atlantic Council which is in perma- 
nent session in Paris, as you know, under the Secretary General and 
an international staff. Each of the member governments has a repre- 
sentative, and the Council really performs ‘the function of govern- 
ment to a large part in the alliance. It is the political authority in 
“ event. 

Under the Council there is a military committee which consists of 
the senior repr esentation of each of the member countries. General 
Twining, for instance, is the normal American member of the Mili- 
tary Committee. That corresponds to our Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Every country has a chief of staff committee of some kind, and this 
is the military committee of the alliance. 

There is a Standing Group, as you know, located here in Washing- 
ton, which is the executive agent of the Military Committee. This 
has on it a representative of the United Kingdom, from France and 
the United States, and they carry on the day-to-day executive duties 
of the alliance. 

Under that, just as we have in the United States, or in any other 
country, come the major military commands. We have the channel 
Command, in the relatively small but extremely complex area of the 
English Channel; we have the Allied Command, Europe, which I 
command, and we have the Allied Command, Atlantic, which is under 
the command of Admiral Wright, with his headquarters in Norfolk. 

To focus our attention I am going to speak in the area of my ex- 
perience and my responsibility, which is the Allied Command, Europe. 
Again as a reminder, I would like to point out this area covers from 
the northern tip of Norway through the Scandinavian Peninsula, 
through the Continent, through the Mediterranean area, and to the 
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eastern border of Turkey. And it involves forces of all the NATO 
countries in the European area, plus the forces of the United States 
and the forces of Canada, which are located in this particular area. 
In order to discharge the military responsibility in this very large area 
we have broken it down into four major commands —and this is for 
command purposes and for administrative purposes and planning 
purposes—the northern region consisting of two of the Scandinavian 
countries with headquarters in Oslo with appropriate air, navy, and 
land commanders. 

Then there is the central region, the area from the base of the 
southern border of Denmark down to the Alps, where the bulk of our 
forces are found, including the American forces, and that is under 
a French officer, General V valluy, with headquarters at Fontainbleau. 
He has under him a land commander, General Speidel, of the German 
Army; and an air commander, Air Chief Marshal Mills, of the Royal 
Air Force, United Kingdom; and a naval commander, Admiral Bos 
of the Netherlands. 

Now, it is important here to realize that the American forces, for 
instance, the American 7th Army, which is based in this area, comes 
under an army group commander, General Hodes, who is going to 
appear before your committee next week and is an extremely able 
soldier. He is the allied army ene commander, and he has com- 
ponents of the French Army and the German Army and the Ameri- 

can 7th Army. They are the components in that army group. He 
in turn comes under General Speidel back here in Fontainbleau. In 
the same way, the American Air Force is under General Everest at 
Wiesbaden also fitting into the allied structure. 

I would like to point out here the American forces based on the 
Continent have no other function except to join up with the forces 
of the alliance to make these larger allied commands. 

In the southern region, under “Admiral Brown, who has just taken 
over, there are the countries of Italy, Greece, Turkey, and also appro- 
priate land, sea and air commands. I will point out two special 
features. 

There is a land command under General Harkins with headquar- 
ters in Ismir, and his task—and he is an American Army general—is 
to coordinate the ground operations of Greece and Turkey. 

The other peculiar characteristic of the southern region is the fact 
that it has a strike force south, which is the Amercian 6th Fleet under 
Admiral Ekstrom at the present time. 

The fourth command is Allied Forces, Mediterranean, with head- 
quarters at Malta, which is the only single service command. This is 
a naval command. It is a maritime command and it has, as you see, 
elements of the French, the Italian, the Greek, the British, and the 
Turkish fleets. It is under Admir: al Bingley, a British admiral, and 
it has the responsibility of maintaining the sea lines of communication 
tothis area. Thisisasea line of communication functon. 

Now very briefly, I maintain on the allied side, of course, an allied 
staff. There is nothing unusual or peculiar about it. It could be an 
American staff. It could be a German staff or French or British as 
far as organization is concerned. It is adapted somewhat to the fact 
this is an alliance and you have the representation of 14 countries on 
it. It is tailored somewhat to meet the peculiarities of individuals, as 
all of us are, but there is nothing unusual about it. I simply show it 
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to indicate the flags and the nationalities of the chief of staff officers 
of the staff. This is the integrated staff. They are not national repre- 
sentatives, they are Allied officers who have the sole function of work- 
ing with the alliance. They are not national groups. 

For instance, General Foertsch, a lieutenant general of the Ger- 
man Army, is the Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Policies. He 
handles plans and policy for the alliance over this entire area. He 
has nothing to do with Germany except as Germany may be a part of 
the alliance. The same thing for the French, Canadians and Ameri- 
cans, and so on. 

The Chief of Staff is General Schuyler, a distinguished officer of 
the American Army whom most of you know. 


NATO MISSIONS 


Quickly, to run over the general tasks, the general missions as- 
signed to this command: Actually, as you know, the first assignment 
of mission, the first statement of function of this command, came di- 
rectly from the treaty itself when the treaty charged us with the re- 
sponsibility of using the means available to us to contribute to the de- 
terrence, to contribute to the prevention of war. That continues to 
be our primary mission. 

Our primary task is to assist in deterring aggression. At the same 
time, by doing that, by giving tangible evidence of the will and deter- 
mination to face up to this threat, we do maintain the confidence in 
Europe by providing this environment of military security. I do 
not have to tell you. 

Mr. Manon. SACEUR means what? 

General Norstap. Supreme Allied Commander Europe. 

I do not have to emphasize to you that in the 10 years of the life 
of the alliance a remarkable change has taken place throughout 
NATO Europe. There has been a resurgence of confidence, great 
strength, far more than could possibly have resulted from simply the 
passage of 9 or 10 years. The passage of time has been an important 
factor, of course, but the real factor in this really tremendous change 
in attitude is this great increase in the confidence and strength that 
nas resulted from the fact that the members of the alliance came to- 
gether, recognized the threat, decided to face up to the threat, and 
have taken some firm and positive action by building military strength 
to carry out their determination. 

Then, of course, our final mission is in the event we should fail in 
the first and foremost mission, then we must provide for the defense 
of the people and the territory of the NATO area. 

Now, the policy of the alliance is really the policy of the deterrent, 
the prevention of war. The deterrent I think to most us, until quite 
recently, has always meant the heavy long-range striking forces ex- 
clusively. I think in recent years this has become too narrow : 
definition of the deterrent. We believe that there are several factors 
to the deterrent, and I would like to mention them briefly in passing. 


DETERRENT FORCES 


The first element is the retaliatory force which is absolutely essen- 
tial to the deterrent policy, which is absolutely essential to all the 
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plans, all the concepts, and strategy of the alliance. The existence 
of an effective retaliatory force is absolutely essential. It consists of 
the heavy strategic striking forces. But there is also an essential part 
of the deterrent which is the so-called shield forces, the army, navy, 
and air forces charged with the responsibility of holding the for- 
ward line of the NATO countries 

Then, of course, supporting these two forces is the will and deter- 
mination of the countries individually and collectively to use these 
forces for the purposes for which they are intended should it become 
necessary. 

Now I am not going to discuss here the retaliatory forces. Gen- 
eral Power either has or will appear before you. He is an expert on 
that, and the other experts are in the Pentagon Building. I simply 
want to say again that all of our plans are based upon the assumption 
that there is an effective retaliatory force. Without an effective re- 
taliatory force there is no foundation for our plans in the alliance. 

We believe that the retaliatory forces at the present time are fully 

capable of operating. We believe they can and must in the future 
continue to be able to carry out their task of retaliation. 

Now, if that assumption is valid, then it is our belief—and I am 
stating not only a personal belief, but this is an accepted belief of the 
alliance in its military planning—the Russians could not, would not, 
face up to the risk, to the direct risk of starting another great war, if 
they were compelled to think of the consequences of the action of the 
retaliatory forces. If that is correct then the great danger of war 
becomes one resulting from a mistake, an error in judgment. 


NATO AREA CRITICAL 


This is particularly true where there is a particularly critical area. 
I would like to suggest to you that the NATO area is a critical area. 
I will go further, if you will excuse me, and suggest to you it is the 
critical area because no place else in the world is the line dividing 
the East and the West so defined, because every foot of this territory 
is the border of a farm or village of our people, where our people 
live and have lived for generations and have lived for centuries. This 
is not some remote area at the polar cap, or some great sea area, or an 
imaginary line running across desert sand. Actu: ally, it is the line of 
homes of our people. 

In addition to that, it is critical because here we have taken the 
most firm and most solemn commitment. Here we have stated we will 
recognize an attack against one as an attack against all. Here we have 
been most consistently successful in stopping - the inroads, the onward 
march, of communism, and I ask that you go back to the period of 
1947, 1948, and 1949 and think of the conditions at that particular time, 
the disappearance of Czechoslovakia behind the Iron Curtain, the 
blockade of Berlin, and the general atmosphere and the general ‘atti- 
tude, and realize the great progress that we have made in the mean- 
time. 

NATO OBJECTIVES 


Now, this is the basis of our support for the NATO forces, purely 
NATO forces. In the first place, any concept, any strategy must 
have certain objectives. What do we have to do? What are we 
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aiming to do? We have chosen three objectives. These objectives 
are quite straightforward and they apply to any valid strategy—any 
valid NATO strategy at this particular time and for the future, as 
far as we can look forward. 

Our first task must be to create conditions—and this means by the 
availability of force—so if an incident should arise, if some incident 
should develop, we could compel a pause. We could force a break in 
the continuity of the action that is started, whether it is by design, a 
probing operation, or whether by mistake. We must have the means, 
in the form of ready forces, to impose such a pause—and we do have 
them. 

Our second objective is in this break to compel the aggressor to 
make a conscious decision that he is either going to war or he is not 
going to war. We can make a pause, and we can force him to make 
a decision. We do not let him back or stumble into it. There is no 
mistake about it, he has to decide he is going to war or not going to 
war. That is the second objective of the strategy. 

The third objective is when he is making that decision, when he is 
giving consideration to this, he must think of the total consequences 
of the act, if he decides to go to war. He cannot think of backing 
into a relatively small force on this forward line. He must think 
of the fact that not only will he involve himself in a contact with 
these so-called shield forces in the forward area, but he will also in- 
volve himself in the operations of the retaliatory forces, so you make 
him face up to the total cost of aggression. You never permit him 
the luxury of thinking in terms of just a little piece of the price that 
he might have to pay. Those are the general objectives of the 
concept. 

SHIELD FORCES 


Now, we have developed what we call the shield forces, the NATO 
forces, to achieve in the period of the next 5 years, 1958 to 1963, those 
three objectives. I would like to explain that. 

Let us, in the first case, assume that this line is not held [indicat- 
ing]. Of course, not held in substantial force. Then, if there is an 
incident, if an aggressor crosses that line, whether it is by intent or by 
accident, if there is nothing to hold him, if no force is employed, 
there is no decision. They could take the area, they could take a key 
point and face us with a decision of doing something about it, and if 
we responded, if we met the requirement of the alliance, recognized 
this was an attack, as we would have to, then we would bear the onus, 
the responsibility of using force in the first instance. 

Now, on the other hand, if we have this line held, and held in some 
reasonable strength, then if there is an incident, if there is a contact, 
there is the pause for the moment, because force, whether the inci- 
dent is intentional or not meets force. It is held for a time. This 
line could be penetrated, but it would require a conscious decision to 
bring up the force, to bring up the need to actually penetrate, and 
involved in that consideration is the consideration not only of the 
effect of the immediately opposing forces, but also and equally, the 
consideration of the effect of the retaliatory forces as a whole. 

So these Army, Navy, and Air forces charged with the responsi- 
bility of holding the forward line do contribute directly to the ac- 
complishment of those three objectives which I outlined. 
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Another task of these forces is illustrated again by the assumption 
that the line is not held at all, or it is held by token forces which, 
from our standpoint, would be just the same. If we put ourselves in 
this position—and I am getting on dangerous ground, and I antici- 
pate you asking me some questions on this—but I feel very strongly 
on this point and I must say it—if we have no forces, or if we have 
only token forces—and token forces are any forces below the level of 
effectiveness regardless of how many thousands or hundreds of thou- 

sands you have—if you get below the threshold of effectiveness then 
they become token forces, and if you get into that position then your 
policy is supported by what? It is supported by something. It is 
supported then by the retaliatory forces and only by the retaliatory 
forces. As I have stated before, I think these retaliatory forces are 
absolutely essential. Without them there is nothing. I hope there 
is no misunderstanding of my position on that. But if we do not 
have these shield forces then we are placing complete reliance and 
sole reliance on the retaliatory forces. Regardless of what happens 
we have no response except the ultimate. We have no choice be- 
tween nothing on one hand and everything on the other. I suggest 
to you without going into greater detail that nothing would tie our 
hands more, not. only from the milit: ary standpoint, “but even more 
from the political standpoint, than to place ourselves in that position. 
We believe that we must have the means to respond to an incident less 
than general war with appropriate means. By appropriate means, I 
am not talking about .30 caliber bullets; I am talking about w hatever 
is necessary to stop the aggression in that area and that includes the 
use of atomic weapons, if ‘they are necessary, without any question. 
If we have this means of responding to an incident less than the all- 
out, then we believe that the fact that we can deal decisively with such 
an incident would prevent it from occurring unless there had been a 
conscious decision taken that the Russians were willing to run the 
risk of a general war. If we can deal with any situation up to a 
general war, then they would not attempt it unless they had decided 
that they would risk a general war. I think we can make the assump- 
tion if the retaliatory forces are effective—as they are—that the cost 
is too great to them. 








POSSIBILITY OF LIMITED WAR IN EUROPE 


Now this sounds as if I am proposing and suggesting the idea there 
could be a limited war, that limited wars are a likely development i in 
that NATO area, and I must tell you that that is not what I intend 
to convey, although anything is possible. I do not think that we 
should deal in ultimates here, so I am not s saying it is impossible, but 
in my judgment it is not only improbable that an incident that you 
could dignify by calling it a war, incident or emergency, could remain 
limited regardless of what the intent is, but it would be the most dan- 
gerous thing in the world to assume that you could limit an incident 
in this vital area. 

I would like to suggest to you that I am talking about the NATO 
area. If would like to suggest if there were an incident that could be 
dignified by causing us to show great concern, it would be taken in 
anticipation of a great, great gain, and in the face of some risk, and 
once the forces are engaged it would be extremely dangerous to think 
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that this grasp for a great gain would be relaxed or released if we say 
no. And the most likely development, in my mind, would be very 
rapid expansion of this to a very serious situation, including the pos- 
sibility of a general war. 

DEFENSE FORCES 


The third function or mission of the shield forces is the task of 
defending the people and territories of the NATO countries. It has 
been suggested from time to time that this is an obsolete concept, that 
we do not defend any more. I would like to suggest that if it is 
within reason for us to provide for the defense of these people and 
— countries, we could do no less, and if any of us, whether Amer- 
icans, Germans, Norwegians, or Turks, feel we can satisfy our people 
oe saying in principle this kind of defense, this prevention of being 
overrun is not theoretically possible in this d: ay and age, if we think 
that we can get away with that, I think we have lost touch with the 
people sla are directly concerned. 

Fortunately, the forces required for this task do not add anything 
to the forces required for the essential deterrent function. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NATO FORCES 


Now, we have gone through three critical phases in the development 
of the military forces of the alliance. Most of you know—and I 
know you remember, Mr. Chairman—the term “Lisbon Goals.” That 
was in 1952 when the Council met in Lisbon. That was the first 
statement of the military force requirements. 

I would like to remind you in 1951 and 1952 the question was not, 
“Will there be a war?” But those people, I think, were asking them- 
selves, “What month of this year will the war occur?” It was nearly 
that bad. So the forces required were large. I will say also at that 
time there was little consideration given in ‘the allied planning of any 
direct assistance from atomic weapons. There were a limited number 
available, and they were restricted in type. 

Now, the second phase was 1954. This was when it became apparent 
that this was a long-range affair, that we must be prepared to carry 
on for an extended period of time; also at that time it became appar- 
ent that atomic weapons would become available in types and in 
numbers which could be applied to this particular task. There was, 
therefore, a revision of the forces. And third, we have come to this 
concept, this general strategy which I just outlined, which has been 
the strategy of the shield which again takes greater advantage of 
new weapons, as I will show you ina minute. The size of the forces 
has again been affected. But we can do the task better. We can do 
it more completely under this 1963 plan than we can under the other 
plans. 

Now I want to trace for you the development of some of the major 

requirements to show you the general trend. 

Let us take the central region. This includes, as I have pointed 
out, from the base of Jutland, Denmark, down to the Alps. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Norsrap. I am leaving details of the American forces, par- 
ticularly the Army forces, to General Hodes, because he commands 
them and can give you all the details on that. Iam sure that is what 
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you want to get from him. I want to show you for the purposes of 
this presentation in general what the American part of it is. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Norsrap. I want to touch very briefly in passing, and stay 
within my hour, Mr. Chairman, another very important and very 
essential contribution that the United States has made. I need not 
say that the contribution of the forces themselves is not only abso- 
lutely essential to the military strength of the alliance, but they con- 
tribute something more than that. They are a cataly st. ‘The Ameri- 
can forces, as an indication of the interest and determination of the 
Americans, make those forces many times more effective than their 
military strength, but the American military strength itself is abso- 
lutely essential. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


The other field is the military assistance program (MAP). I know 
this is not of direct concern but I know that you are vitally interested 
in this. 

We have selected certain major categories of equipment, like tanks, 
trucks, and things of that nature, not all of the equipment, but just 
the major equipment which is provided under MAP. This gives 
you some idea of where we stand and what this contributes to the 
‘Army forces, 

For instance, in Belgium they are 100 percent equipped at the pres- 
ent time with these major items, not necessarily all, but major big 
items, big guns. Seventy-four percent of them have come to them 
under the MAP, and 26 percent from other sources; Denmark, 83 per- 
cent. They are 96 percent equipped with this type ‘of equipment, and 
83 percent of that has come under the various aid programs and so on. 
Germany 33 percent, their initial supply; the rest of the equipment 
the Germans have bought. They are up to 82 percent. The differ- 
ence is basically w hat. they have bought from the United States. 
They have paid for that. 

You see that essentially all the equipment of Greece was acquired 
from the United States. Turkey—essentially all of it was provided 
by the United States. In the United Kingdom essentially none of it 
is provided by the United States. 

This shows the importance of the MAP in this large equipment 
field. 

The same thing with the ships. I will not go into detail on that. 
You see that except in the case of Turkey, w vhich is essentially all 
American, and Portugal also, there are large sources other than the 
United States in the naval forces, 

In the air forces there is perhaps even a more extreme picture. 
Belgium, 65 percent comes from this program. Greece and Turkey, 
for instance—Greece has 94 percent of its required equipment in air- 
craft and 93 percent in the case of Turkey. Greece comes 64 percent 
from the United States, 30 percent from Canada. Turkey, 76 percent 
from the United States and 17 percent from Canada. Canada con- 
tributed directly to those two countries. You see again, except in 
the case of the United Kingdom, there is a very great contribution. 

What does this mean? We have made available this great equip- 
ment. What has this really created ? 
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This is one way of expressing it. I want to show the order of m 
nitude in the first instance of the personnel or manning of the NATO. 
committed forces, not all of the NATO forces or forces belonging to 
NATO countries, but those forces which have been committed to the 
alliance, which are defending this forward line and contributing to 
this shield as I outlined. 

At the current manning—if they are paid at the costs prevailing 
in those countries; in some countries they do not get paid very 
much—the cost of these forces is $712 million, exclusive of the United 
States and Canada, of course. If the United States were to provide 
the people to perform this task and consequently they would be 
charged at American costs, the costs would be $2,465 billion. This 
is at current manning. If we said these countries were not provid- 
ing this but the task was to be performed in its entirety or in any 
substantial part, then the a would have to come from some other 
area, and this is the cost, $2,465 billion for these forces, just D-day 
in combat elements only, not the support but the combat elements. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the annual cost ? 

General Norstap. That is the annual cost; yes, sir. 

The manpower: We have made it work out on a slice basis, on 
the basis that an American squadron takes so many people, overhead 
and everything else. The same thing to the Army. In 1958 the 
equivalent by squadrons, taking the squadron slice, division slice, and 
the same thing corresponding for the Navy, again less the United 
States and Canada, these combat forces, NATO forces committed to 
the alliance, represent 314 million men. In 1963 when we complete 
the program which I outlined to you, the number would be 3,753,000. 
There is not too great a difference between the American slice and 
the country slice. The countries are contributing forces of this 
magnitude. This equipment is making possible the usefulness and 
effectiveness of forces of this magnitude in the common defense. 

Mr. Tuomas. What year is that, General ? 

General Norstap. 1958 and 1963. 


DEFENSE EXPENDITURES OF NATO COUNTRIES 


This is the national defense expenditures of NATO Europe, less 
United States and Canada. The green is their expenditures for 
NATO forces, and the red is the value of deliveries of MAP equip- 
ment at the pricing then current. I emphasize that. You see it rises 
from $500 million in 1950 up to $2.5 billion—deliveries—in 1953. 
That was when we started with NATO, and the bulk of the deliveries 
took place in the year 1953. Also the pricing was on almost 100 per- 
cent basis. The old equipment and used equipment was still priced 
at a high figure at that particular time. That has dropped down in 
1958 to . $0.8 billion. This bar indicates at the same time what these 
countries are putting into their defense budgets so you see the rela- 
tionship between them. It can be said that at least to some extent this 
MAP money is a catalyst which has generated this rise. 

Mr. Manon. I shall not interrupt you for questions, but go through 
this chart again and tell us what it means. 

General Norsrap. Taking the year 1958, in that year the national 
defense expenditures of the countries, less Canada and the United 
States, for NATO purposes were $13.1 billion. In that year the 
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deliveries of MAP equipment from the United States was $0.8 bil- 
lion. This shows the relationship to what we have contributed. 

You must consider the pricing in here, so this tends to be high 
throughout. But this shows the defense expenditures and, to a con- 
siderable extent, going back to the equipment, this money and this 
equipment represented by the money have made possible the forces 
here in the national defense expenditures. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be helpful to have on the record a summary 
statement of that last column which shows the 8-year accumulation ? 

General Norsrap. I will make photostats of this chart available to 
the committee. 

NATO PROBLEMS 


This is the 10th anniversary of NATO. It isa time when we must 
— forward to the continuing task and at the same time I think we 

‘an permit ourselves the luxury of looking back to the measure of 
tena ess which already has been made. That progress has been very 
great. In the interest of time I have not burdened you with specific 
cases of the contributions which have been made by the alliance, the 
progress which has been made under the common programs, but it is 
very essential. We have our problems. I do not want to paint a rosy 
picture. It is extremely difficult to maintain this. 

In many countries, if not most countries, in all countries as a mat- 
ter of fact, there is an economic problem. There is a budgetary prob- 
lem in every single country. In some places it is extremely difficult. 
While the amounts of money may not be impressive to you people 
dealing with the tremendous amounts that you must deal with, yet 
the problems of some of these small countries are very great, even 
with their relatively small amounts. That represents one of the 
problems we have in achieving this goal. 

Another problem we have is, of course, the new equipment. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that so much of the new equipment must come 
from the United States. It is developed, created, and produced in 
this country. A great deal of it must come from the United States. 

Another problem we have is the recurring one of complacency. In 
the last 2 years we have had a recurrence of what has happened every 
year since about 1953, people saying, “Yes, we recognize this is a 
requirement, but things are relatively quiet. They seem to be pre- 
occupied out in the Far East, and Europe is not active at the present 
time. The threat is gone.” So there is a great problem for us to 
keep constantly reminding people that the threat may not be so great 
or so imminent as it was in 1951 and 1952, but it is only i in abeyance. 
It still exists. It is there. 

One consequence of the threat over Berlin is, of course, a reawaken- 

ing. ‘Berlin is creating an awareness that there is a iouciaiinm. threat 
in this area and that we must continue to have the will and deter- 
mination to meet the threat which have meant so much to the West 
since 1949 when this treaty was established. This willingness, this 
determination, would be empty unless supported by some tangible 
means of carrying out the ope rations which might be nec essary. 

Mr. Chairman, I have given you a very broad picture, with some 
detail on the defense situation in Europe. I am prepared to answer 
any questions that would fall within my competence. 
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Mr. Manon. Will you provide for us photostats of these major 
charts? 

General Norstap. Yes, sir; some, of course, will contain classified 
information for your own use only. 

Mr. Manon. How much of this can we put on the printed record ? 

General Norsrap. I would say most of this. Except for certain 
figures, I have tried to keep this on a basis that you could put it on 
the printed record. A good part of this may be used by you for 
committee purposes. 

PERIOD OF DANGER 


Mr. Manon. General, you have made a very interesting presenta- 
tion to the committee. You speak very sharply and to the point, 

You spoke of the 1952 period in your charts, and you showed the 
estimated requirements at that time in the NATO countries as being 
very much greater than they are today. To what extent were they 
greater then as a result of the greater degree of tension and danger ? 

General Norstap. They were greater at that time for two reasons: 
First, because it was a matter of urgency, and in a relatively short 
time, a matter of a few months, in the light of the feeling then that 
war was imminent, it was the decision of the countries to move for- 
ward just as fast as possible. It was not a refined study. It was 
decided to start. 

I think we can give credit to these countries for taking that attitude. 
A bigger factor, however, was the fact that at that time we could 
not consider any direct assistance in the new developments, including 
atomic weapons. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, since World War II, the period of 
greatest danger of global war that this country has been through was 
the 1952 period. We thought a global war might start within a 
period of months. 

General Norsrap. Mr. Chairman, whether it was actually the great- 
est danger or not, of course, may be a question, but it was generally 
felt at that time that it was a great danger, and the danger, of course, 
sprang from the fact that we were weak up to that point. We had 
no way of coping with the situation. The buildup in strength, the 
determination to build the strength and the actual building of the 
strength, of course in itself was the biggest factor in lessening the 
threat or at least making it less imminent. 


LIMITED WAR THREAT 


Mr. Manon. General, we are hearing more and more discussion 
about the threat of limited war. We see charts indicating that since 
World War II there have been about 18 limited wars. Some of them 
have been very minor, and in some no shots have been fired. This 
is all a part of a pattern to show the danger of limited war and to 
emphasize that the threat of limited war is greater than the threat 
of major general war. 

Do you concur in the view that there is a greater danger of a limited 
war breaking out than a global war? 

General Norstrap. It is my belief that this subject has been over- 
simplified somewhat, Mr. Chairman. ‘The greatest danger comes in 
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the field in which you are least prepared. Unless you have the ability 
to deal with a general war, in my judgment the means of controlling, 
confining, and putting down lesser challenges are scarcely likely to 
prove effective. 

There is a danger, in my judgment, of depending solely upon the 
so-called retaliatory forces. I tried to make that clear in my dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Manon. You need not repeat what you said there. 

General Norstap. I think there is a great danger. I think we 
must have this response, that is, something less than the ultimate to 
deal with a situation which is less than the ultimate. I think it is 
absolutely essential. I think we vastly increase the danger of war 
unless we provide for that. This is all built upon the foundation of 
being able to cope with the larger task if necessary. I am speaking 
now of the NATO area. 

Mr. Manon. We are thinking only of the NATO area. Would a 
limited war in another area be similar to a limited war in the NATO 
area, or not? 

General Norstap. A good part of my conviction that limited war is 
unlikely in the NATO area comes from the fact that we have such 
firm and precise commitments, and we have such a well defined line 
in the NATO area. We have indicated clearly what we are going 
to do. There is no misunderstanding about that. So if there is a 
situation which could be called a limited war, if it was big enough 
to dignify it with that name, then it would only have been under- 
taken in anticipation of a risk, a great risk for a great gain. To me 
it is very difficult to see how under those circumstances, once engaged 
on a rather substantial basis, there could be a withdrawal or disen- 
gagement. That is the great danger of the situation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I cannot very well visualize a limited war in the 
NATO area, certainly a limited war which does not quickly become 
general war. 

General Norsrap. It is most difficult for me to see that. 

Mr. Manon. But I can visualize a limited war of sorts in Quemoy 
or maybe in the Middle East or someplace in southeast Asia. 

General Norsrap. If your question is basically whether or not we 
should provide a means of dealing with some situation less than gen- 
eral war, there certainly are situations which should be provided for. 

Mr. Manon. Oh, yes. I am “1 trying to discount the necessity for 
being prepared for limited wa 


ADEQUACY OF DETERRENT FORCES 


You spoke at great length about the retaliatory force, the deterrent. 
Do you think we have sufficient deterrent today to deter general war? 

General Norsrap. I go back, Mr. Chairman, to the statement I 
made earlier, that the experts on the strategic forces will appear be- 
fore the committee or already have. Of course, the authority is here 
in the Pentagon. I am of the opinion, however, that since 1945 the 
existence of the Strategic Air Command, for instance, of the strategic 
striking forces of the “Air Force, the strategic striking forces of the 
naval forces and the strategic striking forces of some of our allies, 
has been an extremely important factor in preventing war. I think 
that statement can be supported. 
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Without trying to get in somebody else’s field of competence, I 
would like to point out just one thing: If we have a retaliatory force 
or capability of 100 units, just an arbitrary 100 units, we have a tend- 
ency to think when the Russians have 50 they cancel out 50 of ours, 
when they have 100 it cancels out the whole thing, and if they have 
50 more, we have nothing. That is not true from the deterrent stand- 
point. If we have the ability to operate, to accomplish major destruc- 
tion, which is the basis of deterrent, then in principle it does not make 
a bit of difference how much damage the other side can do because he 
is the one who has to think of what will happen to him, provided we 
keep this decision on his side. This is part of this concept that I 
outlined. 

In my judgment, if we keep the decision on the other side, he has 
got to think of what will happen to him. He can say, “If I risk a war, 
if I get into war, this, this, and this will be destroyed.” It is very lit- 
tle aid and comfort to him to say, “But at the same time I will be de- 
stroying this, this, and this.” So the deterrent is not relative. It has 
certain absolute qualities. If you can do this, it is a deterrent which 
is not offset by the fact that he also can do something on the other side. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean that our deterrent might be adequate 
even though the striking capability of the opponent was greater than 
our striking capability ? 

General Norsrap. If our retaliatory force was of such size and ef- 
fectiveness that it could accomplish greater damage than the Russians 
would accept, it is effective as a deterrent. 

Mr. Manon. What is your feeling in your present capacity as to 
whether or not the Soviet Union is aware of our capability in the field 
of deterrence which we would have in the event of a surprise attack 
or otherwise ? 

General Norstap. Part of this is based upon information and part 
of it is just judgment, as you appreciate, but it is my view that the 
Russians are well aware of our capability. We have a way of adver- 
tising it. It is not necessarily a bad thing in this case. They quite 
well know the magnitude of the forces, the general effectiveness of 
the forces. 

I would think they know quite well, at least in general terms, what 
we have and, if anything, they would tend to attach even more im- 
portance to it than might possibly exist. That is a human tendency. 


DANGER OF PERMITTING SOVIET SUPERIORITY IN ICBM’S 


Mr. Manon. We are in the period of providing the ballistic misisle 
as one of the major elements of deterrence. We are in a contest with 
the Soviet Union for proficiency in this field. Do you think our de- 
terrent would remain adequate in the event we permitted, during the 
next 2 or 3 years, the Soviet Union to have in being operational inter- 
continental ballistic missiles to a degree, say, two or three times 
greater than the United States, assuming that neither side would have 
a vast stockpile of intercontinental ballistic missiles? You of course 
have seen intelligence figures and you have read some in the paper, 
if you have not seen them. I am sure you have many intelligence 
briefings in your headquarters in Paris. I am now posing to you one 
of the major questions before the Nation, What are your personal 
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views? We are not asking what people in the Pentagon think. We 
are asking what Lauris Norstad thinks. 

General Norsrap. I will start out again in answering that question 
by repeating what I said, that the deterrence in the first instance 1s 
not to be evaluated merely in terms of relative numbers; that it is not 
a matter of how much they can do and how much we can do, as long 
as we can do more than they can accept. That is fundamental to this. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Norstap. If they would have, I think you used the figure, 
two or three times as many at a critical time when they might be 
used, I would think from the military standpoint that that would rep- 
resent a dangerous situation, and I would advocate, if this situation 
should develop in a particularly critical period, very drastic steps 
should be taken to correct that situation. 

Mr. Forp. Would you yield for a clarifying question ? 

Were you limiting your question and was General Norstad limiting 
his answer to just the ICBM or the total missile deterrent force? 

Mr. Manon. Just ICBM. 

General Norsrap, This is essential to my answer. May I proceed 
with the answer now ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Bring out anything you want to. I am talking 
only of the ICBM, but in the answer you must consider everything. 

General Norstap. There is another point. This appears to have 
become a contest, so there is a psychological reaction to this which 
also must be weighed. I think when we create the atmosphere of a 
contest, it is desirable that we hold our own in the contest and win it 
if possible. This is aside from the military standpoint. This is purely 
from the psychological standpoint. 

There is great strength in the attitude, morale, and spirit of our 
own people as well as the spirit of our allies. That is another factor 
to be considered. I would think if we were 3 to 1 underdog at 
a critical time that the psychological factor would be unfavorable. 

There is another factor, however, where you asked this question 
in terms of ICBM’s. 

ICBM’s are a weapon of importance to Russia in dealing with the 
United States and important to the United States in dealing directly 
from the United States with Russia, but we have entered an alliance, 
we have friends who have substantial strength which contributes in 
many ways to the deterrence, morale, and psychological strength of 
the allies. 

What a 5,000-mile ICBM can do from the United States can be 
accomplished from certain other areas, from the areas of our friends, 
by a 1,500-mile weapon, so you must conclude in answering that 
question that the shorter range weapons can be used against the 
critical targets from the areas of our friends, whether they are in 
the hands of the United States or whether they are in the hands of 
our friends and allies. That would in my judgment. make no dif- 
ference for this computation. You would have to consider the over- 
all situation. 

You also have to consider manned aircraft from the standpoint of 
time period, where and to what extent can manned aircraft operate 
effectively. It is my belief that they can, and they may have to, con- 
tinue certain operations for a certain period of time. All of these 
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things must be considered in answering your question and getting 
your 3 to 1 formula, for instance. I do not think it can be only 
ICBM’s. It is perhaps better to consider the effects that can be 
achieved rather than just consider special means of achieving it. I 
would want to see the whole balance on that to answer your question. 

Is that clear, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. What you said is clear. You still have not solved 
this problem in my mind. Let us assume that we have terrific strik- 
ing power, and we will have for quite some time with our bomber 
force, long-range and medium; and then we have oversea bases and 
we have friends who are committed. That is all very important. 

What I am working toward here is this: Taking it for granted 
that we do have this striking power, that we do have the IRBM in 
Western Europe, taking it for granted that we have the bases and will 
have them for a few years, is it wise for this great and powerful 
Nation, which probably can afford what it has to have for defense, to 
permit the competitor who competes not only for military strength 
but for world opinion, who has a psychological stake as. well as a 
military stake, is it wise for the Members of the Congress elected by 
the people from all of the States, or is it wise for the Executive, to 
go along with a policy conc erning the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile which will permit the situ: tion, in the first few years of the exist- 
ence of these missiles, of the opponent having two or three times as 
many available for utilization as we would have? 

General Norstap. You have asked another question now which is an 
extension of the other question. I would say there are many things 
to be considered by this committee since it deals with the budget, and 
there are many things to be considered by the officers of the Govern- 
ment who have responsibilities i in this field. 

I, as an American citizen and as a well-informed American citizen 
in this particular defense field, would hope that you will find it pos- 
sible to avoid a situation where you have such a thing as a 3-to-1 ratio 
against you, because there is not only the military implication of that, 
and there are military implications, but again since it becomes some- 
thing of a contest we should want to be as strong psychologically, 
strong from the morale standpoint, we should want to be in a position 
of le adership in just as many fields as it is possible for this great 
country to place itself. This would hold in any field, any field where 
we have entered into competition. 

There is no question but what it does have an effect on world opin- 
ion, perhaps more influence and effect than it should have, if this 
great country is made to appear laggard or backward. 

I am not suggesting that is the ‘position we are in, but, when it is 
made for propaganda reasons to appear that way there is a loss in 
that. I, as an American citizen who deals every day with people and 
responsible officials of 14 other governments, would like nothing bet- 
ter than always to be able to say, “My country is always ri ight; my 
country is always strong; my country is always ahead.” 

In this particular field there is no exception. Militarily you must 
answer the question by considering all of the components that make 
up the retaliatory force to have the effect rather than just the one 
weapon. 
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Mr. Manon. When you use the idea of a 3-to-1 ratio, I speak very 
roughly. 

General Norsrap. I understand. 

Mr. Manon. Were you speaking then of the ICBM? That is what 
IT assumed. 

General Norstap. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Make that clear for the record. 

General Norstap. In this last extension to the answer I gave earlier 
I was speaking then of the ICBM as a special category. 

Mr. Manon. I think your answer is clear. 


IRBM CAPABILITIES 


It is felt by some, I believe it is agreed by all, that the Soviet Union 
has had far more experience in firing and developing intermediate 
range ballistic missiles, and when I say intermediate range I mean 

miles and perhaps up to as much as 1,000, has had much more 
experience and perhaps has much more capability than we have. That 
is what I believe. Is that generally your belief? 

General Norsrap. I think it is rather difficult, Mr. Chairman, to 
say precisely they have had more experience or less experience. They 
have had considerable experience in that field. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. Manon. What I am trying to do is to lay the groundwork for 
this question. I want to explore with you the danger of the inter- 
mediate range, say a missile of a range of ———— miles or more, to 
our position in Europe, to the } NATO countries, and to the security 
of the United States. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. To what extent is the IRBM in the hands of the So- 
viet Union, and I use the term “IRBM” loosely, a threat? 

General Norstrap. It does constitute a threat because it represents 
an improved delivery capability. I look at the IRBM from the mili- 
tary standpoint as an extension of normal and logical extensions of 
your delivery means, whether it is by a manned bomber, whether by a 
rocket, or whether by a missile. It is an extension of your delivery 
means. 

This projects you into the future when your defense is behind but 
constantly catching up, and where the missiles come in is that they 
complicate the problem of defense and complicate it very greatly. 

In the future if we would freeze our weapons development then 
the defense might catch up with the offense and we could be in seri- 
ous trouble from our standpoint and the same thing from the Rus- 
sian standpoint. 

The means of effectively being able to deliver a great destructive 
force is a factor and constitutes a threat against NATO Europe. 
That means that the IRBM’s in the hands of the Russians do con- 
stitute a threat against NATO Europe unquestionably. 

Mr. Manon. You say that as of today they have the same capabil- 
ity more or less with more conventional we apons? 

‘General Norsrap. They could deliver atomic weapons by conven- 
tional means at the present time. 
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Mr. Manon. Changing the subject a little, do we have enough de- 
terrent power today, do you think, or too much? Have we overdone 
our buildup of deterrent power ? 

General Norsrap. In my judgment we certainly do not have too 
much, Mr. Chairman. We speak now of retaliatory forces? 

Mr. Manon. I speak of the general war. 

General Norstap. Whether we have enough would require a very 
precise analysis of the effects they were able to achieve at the present 
time, and that is beyond my competence and I would be just hazard- 
ing a guess at this particular time. 

Mr. Manon. All right; we will not pursue that. 


BERLIN SITUATION 


The Berlin situation, of course, is the most pressing consideration 
now as to the danger in W estern E jurope. Do you anticipate that 
there is a possibility that it could lead to general war? 

General Norsrap. Yes, Mr. Chairman, there is always the possibil- 
ity. I would think, and again I label this as judgment, that if we are 
strong, firm, very positive, if we clearly indicate the seriousness 
with which we view this question, and our determination to face up 
to it, and clearly indicate we have the means and the will to use the 
means, then I think that the danger is vastly lessened, but it is abso- 
lutely essential, for instance, that we maintain our determination. 
It is absolutely essential if we are going to keep our position from 
being an idle bluff, which would be the most dangerous thing in 
the world, that we back our position up with the means of doing 
something, and that assumes continuing these forces which I have 
outlined here on these charts. 

If there is any suggestion of any diminution of our interest and 
the urgency with which we face this, it could be misunderstood and 
could have’ very serious repercussions at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Do the 14 countries of Western Europe with whom 
you are constantly associated have a feeling that we, the free coun- 
tries, must remain in West Berlin ? 

General Norsrap. Yes, sir; without qualification. This is not 
opinion because at the December meeting of the NATO Council with 
the Ministers present there was a communique which was issued by 
NATO, not by the four but by NATO, and I was in that meeting. 
Normally, even when people are in agreement there is a certain 
amount of pulling and tugging in these international conferences. 
This was an explosion of support, an explosion of unanimity in these 
meetings. It was one of the most impressive and moving things I 
have seen in a long lifetime of attending international conferences. 
Everybody, without any question, just came out categorically and 
said “It must be done.” I think what you ought to do at this point, 
and I will provide it, is to insert in this record that very brief com- 
munique which is an extremely impressive thing. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


NATO CouNnciIL DECLARATION ON BERLIN 


1. The North Atlantic Council examined the question of Berlin on December 
16, 1958. 

2. The Council declares that no state has the right to withdraw unilaterally 
from its international engagements. It considers that the denunciation by the 
Soviet Union of the interallied agreements on Berlin can in no way deprive 
the other parties of their rights or relieve the Soviet Union of its obligations. 
Such methods destroy the mutual confidence between nations which is one of 
the foundations of peace. 

3. The Council fully associates itself with the views expressed on the subject 
by the Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom, France, and 
the Federal Republic of Germany in their statement of December 14. 

4. The demands expressed by the Soviet Government have created a serious 
situation which must be faced with determination. 

5. The Council recalls the responsibilities which each member state has as- 
sumed in regard to the security and welfare of Berlin, and the maintenance of 
the position of the three powers in that city. The member states of NATO 
could not approve a solution of the Berlin question which jeopardized the right 
of the three Western Powers to remain in Berlin as long as their responsibilities 
require it, and did not assume freedom of communication between that city 
and the free world. The Soviet Union would be responsible for any action 
which had the effect of hampering this free communication or endangering this 
freedom. The 2 million inhabitants of West Berlin have just reaffirmed in a 
free vote their overwhelming approval and support for that position. 

6. The Council considers that the Berlin question can only be settled in the 
framework of an agreement with the U.S.S.R. on Germany as a whole. It re- 
ealls that the Western Powers have repeatedly declared themselves ready to 
examine this problem, as well as those of European security and disarmament. 
They are still ready to discuss all these problems. 


COMMUNIQUE TEXT—FOUR FOREIGN MINISTERS 


“The Foreign Ministers of France, the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States met on December 14, 1958, in Paris to 
discuss developments in the Berlin situation during the past month, including 
a note addressed to their several Governments on November 27 by the Soviet 
Union. 

“The four foreign ministers had the benefit of an oral statement on the situa- 
tion in Berlin by Herr Brandt, governing mayor of that city. 

“The Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
once more reaffirmed that determination of their governments to maintain their 
position and their rights with respect to Berlin, including the right of free 
access. 

“They found inacceptable unilateral repudiation by the Soviet Government 
of its obligations to the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States in relation to their presence in Berlin and their freedom of 
access to that city or the substitution of the German authorities of the Soviet 
zone for the Soviet Government insofar as those rights are concerned. 

“After further discussion of the Soviet notes of November 27, 1958, the four 
foreign ministers found themselves in agreement on the basic issues to be dealt 
with in the replies to those notes. 

“They will consult with their allies in the NATO Council, following which 
the four governments will formulate their replies.” 


(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. I think the record is clear as to this: You feel we 
eannot afford to waver at all in Berlin, and that we will not waver. 

General Norstap. We cannot afford to waver: we cannot. afford to 
give any suggestion that we are weakening in our will and our deter- 
mination to face up to this threat; and we cannot afford by any 
tangible action to reduce our streneth and our ability to meet our 
tasks. You support your will by the things that you do which are 
necessary to carry out that will. 
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Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. This isa very general question. It is perfectly obvious 
that while the United States in 1945 had a position of vast superiority 
over any other country in the world, our superiority has dwindled. 
We have grown stronger but, relatively speaking, our superiority in 
all fields has dwindled. The Soviet Union has closed the gap in 
some respects, and is ahead in other respects, such as in the ICBM. 

We live not for today only. How do you visualize the course of 
history in the next 3, 4. 5. 6, 7 7, or 10 years 4 Is this threat going to 
continue to be greater and is the strength and power of the Soviet 
Union in these vital powers going to continue, or is there some 
possibility of some diminution in the strength of the Soviet Union? 

How do you view this general, overall picture / 

General Norsrap. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(Nore: Mr. Whitten questioned General Norstad. The questions 
and answers were deleted at the instance of the Defense Department. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. The hearings will be resumed. 

Mr. Thomas, I believe you had some questions. 

Mr. Tuomas. When I came in this morning I caught you right in 
the act of painting a very rosy picture, and ‘more power to} you. I hope 
it continues to be rosy in your eyes, but it is not very rosy in mine. 
You have the expert eye and I have the nonexpert eye. 

You had a lot of figures this morning. We will not have time to 
go into those figures. They may be subject to a little cross-exami- 
nation, too. 

I covered a part of your territory in the month of November of 
last year. I think I did drive by your headquarters. There is a 
lot of talk among newspaper people, intelligence people, even our own 
military—and they are not talking for the record—about this show 
that you have been holding together rather tenuously. It has been 
operating for how long? 

General Norsrap. The treaty was signed in 1949, but the military 
aspect of it was not established until 1951. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MILITARY GROUND HARDWARE 


Mr. Froov. What about the hardware of the Russians? Every- 
body in the Pentagon tells me that they have been done over once and a 
half at least since the end of the war, and everybody tells me the same 
thing. You have not been done over, and our allies have even worse 
stuff than you, What have you? 

General Norsrap. In equipment it is a little hard to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Froop. I know what the U.S. Army has. I know what it is. 

General Norstap. If I answer your question generally, you know 
what the U.S. Army has. Then the alliance in gener ral is not fully 
up to the standards of the U.S. Army. 

Mr. Froop, And the other fellow is one and a half times superior 
to our hardware. 
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General Norsrap. I am not sure that is right. I do not think that 
that is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not? , 

General Norstap. No; I do not. You are talking now in terms 
of tanks, guns, and that type of equipment ? 

Mr. Fuoop. Yes. 

General Norstap. No. 

Mr. Fioop. He has been done over once and a half times since the 
war, 

General Norstap. No. 

Mr. Fioop. That would merely make him even ? 

General Norstap. Let us take an aircraft, for instance. 

Mr. Froop. Let us not take an aircraft; let us take ground hard- 
ware. 

General Norstap. With regard to tanks, I would say they are 
pretty close. 

General Dunn. I would say they are pretty close. I cannot answer 
specifically. We have some mighty fine tanks, as do our allies. 

Mr. Frioop, You have some fine tanks, unless you sat on this com- 
mittee—you have some fine tanks if the communications and the 
electric systems work and the turrets work. Yes; they will be good 
tanks. 

General Norstrap. I will say this, you know what the U.S. Army 
has and the alliance in general is behind the U.S. Army. As far as 
the details, matching up a light tank for a light tank and a medium 

tank for a medium tank, may I suggest that “General Hodes, who is 
an expert, can answer that. 

Mr. Froop. As far as you are concerned, what is your opinion? 

General Norstap. My opinion would be there is not too great a 
discrepancy. I would go with General Hodes on that question. 

Mr. Manon, I think that he ought to be asked that question. 

General Norstap. I cannot answer specifically. 


PUBLIC OPINION IN NATO COUNTRIES 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Thomas was pursuing a line of examination with 
reference to the governments, the sovereignty and the politicians. I 
suggested a question before lunch dealing with the man in the street 
in these NATO countries, I am in and out of there a lot, and I get 
in a lot of places. I am very unhappy with that fellow. He is a 
pretty good fellow when he is all right, but when he is not all right— 
What is the curbstone opinion of the average man in these 14 coun- 
tries about this show ? 

General Norsrap. I travel in these 14 countries a great deal, as you 
know. I cannot pretend, however, to represent the views of all the 
people. I cannot do it. 

Mr. Froop. No,no. What is the scuttlebutt ? 

General Norsrap. I can only give you my impression. I am im- 
pressed to the point of being moved by this every time I make a 
series of trips—the confidence that. these people have in NATO, the 
dependence they place upon it, and their dedication to it. 

Mr. Foon. They know about it, do they ? 
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General Norsrap. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is enough ? 

General Norsrap. Each country is carrying on a reasonable cam- 
paign. They do not know enough about it. But do the American 
people know enough about it? People do not. 

Mr. Manon. Will you further implement that answer for the rec- 
ord if you have not made your position clear? 

(The following additional statement was furnished :) 


PuBLIC KNOWLEDGE OF NATO 


A determined effort is being made in all the member countries to spread 
knowledge and understanding of NATO. The 10th anniversary celebrations in 
Washington in early April—the place where the treaty was signed—will focus 
American attention and serve as a springboard to considerable publicity about 
the purposes and structure of the alliance. The various NATO military com- 
mands in Europe will also have suitable parades or displays marking this event. 

But I would like to make it clear that NATO publicity is a continuing effort 
that goes on every day of the year and doesn’t just hinge on some special event. 
At SHAPE, for example, we brief an approximate 10,000 visitors a year, people 
in many walks of life from every NATO country. Our military exercises re- 
ceive suitable publicity and get good coverage in the various media. We do our 
very best to help the press, radio, television, and magazine representatives find 
as much newsworthy material as can possibly be made available. I don’t say 
we couldn’t do more, but the will and effort are there, and I think there is 
increasing success and understanding. 


ADEQUACY OF STRATEGIC RETALIATORY FORCES 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Mahon, our committee chairman, asked this morn- 
ing a series of questions which I thought were extremely important 
and vital to certain decisions which this committee will be called upon 
to make before we finish our work this year. As I recall your testi- 
mony this morning in response to his questions, and as I interpret 
what you said, it seems to me it falls in these three categories: First, 
you said to get a proper perspective of our deterrent and retaliatory 
forces we must include all elements of our strategic striking forces 
such as B-52’s, B-47’s, naval units, IRBM’s, and ICBM’s. Is that a 
correct interpretation of what you said? 

General Norsrap. That is precisely what I said. I think perhaps 
you stated it better than I did, but that is precisely what I intended to 
say. 

Mr. Forp. Secondly, you said that the overall U.S. retaliatory and 
deterrent forces in being are adequate. 

General Norsrap. I do not remember precisely what I said on that. 
I think I said that they had played an extremely important role since 
1945, and I thought they had been adequate throughout this period, 
that we based our plans on the assumption that the retaliatory forces 
continued to be adequate, that they could accomplish their retaliatory 
task, and that they could and must continue to be in the future. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any doubt that they are adequate ? 

General Norstap. It is my judgment, Mr. Ford, that they are at the 
present time capable of accomplishing destruction beyond what is ac- 
ceptable to the lonlada and the Soviets know it. So they are adequate 
as a deterrent. 

Mr. Manon. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 
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Mr. Manon. You have expressed your confidence in the adequacy. 
On the other hand, you have admitted in testimony this afternoon that 
NATO is far from perfect and there are many inadequacies. I do not 
quite understand that. If you want to clarify it or if it needs clarifi- 

ration, you might do so. I do not want to interrupt this chain of 
thought. 

General Norsrap. I think this is consistent with what I said this 
morning and what I have said this afternoon, Mr. Chairman. The 
retaliatory cee can, in my judgment, now accomplish destruction 
of such an order that it would be unacceptable to the Russians, that 
is, they could not consider a cold-blooded decision to go to war be- 
cause of the consequences of that destruction. I believe that to be 
true at the present time. 

Mr. Boytr. Would you yield to me? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Boye. Is your observation predicated upon the fact the 
NATO forces have already taken the first thrust ? 

General Norstap. Yes, I think if there were aggression against 
us, it might be anywhere along the line. I am assuming in this, for 
instance, the contribution that these NATO forces make to the retal- 
iatory forces, because, again, as I pointed out this morning, some of 
the relatively short-range equipment is effective in retaliation if it is 
placed in an advanced position. So I am considering not only what 
the United States has, but I am considering also what our allies have. 

Mr. Forp. General Norstad, the third thing which I recall you 
said, at least my interpretation of it, is that for ee or prop- 
aganda reasons it might be wise to maintain U.S. ICBM production 
equal to the alleged capabilities of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Fioop. Might? I thought he was positive. 

Mr. Forp. If he wants to qualify it, he certainly may, but that is 
what I thought he said. 

General Nordstad, will you say to me what you believe. 

General Norsrap. I think that is essentially what I said. I did 
state it positively, that from the position of the United States it ae l 
be most desirable from the purely psychological standpoint if the 
United States could be in a position of leadership in any one of these 
contests in which we are joined, including the TCBM. 

Mr. Forp. That brings up the precise point I wanted to probe. We 
know or at least we are told by people who we assume know, that the 
Soviet Union has 450 submarines. We have something over 100. 
Should we equal them in submarine production for the same reason ? 

General Norstap. Mr. Ford, T think it would be very desirable to 
say that you equaled them in every respect. I thought I pointed out 
this morning that you cannot determine your forces, first, from the 
military standpoint, just on the basis of the numbers on the other 
side. There may or may not be a rel: ationship between the numbers 
on one side and the numbers on the other side. 

Mr. Forp. I agree in that. 

General Norstap. In connection with the ICBM, the question was 
on a 2- or 3-to-1 basis, the desirability of that or the danger of that. 
I clearly stated from the psychological standpoint I thought it would 
be most desirable if we could present a better picture than that. 
Again, on the submarines I would say not necessarily. I would think 
in all of these fields if we could say we have more and better, it 
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would have some effect. There is a glamour which I guess we all 
contribute to in this missile business which makes that a particular 
subject at this time. 

Mr. Forp. I can remember not more than a year or two ago when 
we were talking about the desirability of having an equal number of 
aircraft comparable to the B-52. That pr oblem had more or less the 
same psychological or propaganda appeal. Of course we now know 
our U.S. estimates of Soviet long-range bomber production were in 
error. ‘Today we do not discuss military strength along that line. 
We have now swung over to a similar controversy concerning the 
ICBM. Propaganda and psychological warfare is pretty fleeting. 
Military strength itself rather than psychological impact is infinitely 
more important. Is that right? 

General Norstrap. Yes, but at the same time I would not want to 
discount the military importance of the missile strength, again, going 
back to the first point, including all the elements that contribute to 
retaliatory forces. 

Mr. Forp. The real nub of the problem from the military point of 
view is our total ability to wreak destruction and havoc on any 
enemy. 

General Norsrap. That is correct, without any qualification. The 
effects that can be achieved, regardless of how they are achieved, are 
of importance from the militar y standpoint. 

Mr. Froop. May I say, Mr. Ford, I know you know better. You 
also mean provided he thinks so. 

Mr. Forp. I take that into consideration, but I have seen no equivo- 
cation on the part of General Norstad as far as the Soviet Union’s 
knowing we have it and our determination to use it. Is that right? 

General Norstap. Yes; I think that is right. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL ICBM’S COMPARED WITH NATO REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Forn. Let me follow up what I asked before with this ques- 
tion. Again I am repeating what I believe you said. You have 
indicated for psychological or propaganda reasons it might be wise 
to increase production of U.S. ICBM’s of the first generation to 
maintain a parity with what we think the Soviet Union is capable 
of producing. You are the head of the NATO forces, military units. 
Does this particular program, increased production by the United 
States of ICBM?’s of the first generation such as the Atlas, have a 
higher priority in your point of view than any other military require- 
ment for NATO? 

General Norstap. No. 

Mr. Forp. Is it lower on the list of priorities? I am limiting it 
just to NATO now, as far as you are concerned. 

General Norstap. No. From the NATO sté midpoint, there are 
several things which would have to be balanced, in my judgment, if 
you had a given amount of money and said we could put this either 
into some additional ICBM’s or some other NATO strength. This is 
something which would have to be weighed. I should think that at 
least some substantial part of that money I might recommend be 
placed for other purposes than ICBM’s as being possibly a greater 
contribution to the deterrent. 
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Again, I am saying this on the basis of the effectiveness of the 
overall retaliatory forces to which everything contributes. 

Mr. Forp. Let us just assume this increased ICBM first generation 

roduction would cost a billion dollars more than what is in the 1960 
otiest . We have not gotten precise figures yet, but it will be in the 
range of a billion dollars. You are sitting here making a decision 
as Supreme Commander of the Allied Forces in NATO. I gather 
from what you said that you feel you could use that billion dollars 
to better military advantage for something other than increased ICBM 
production. Is that right ? 

General Norsrap. I would want to weigh that very carefully. Re- 
ferring to discussion we had before, there are some very mapors int 
deficiences equipmentwise in the NATO forces. I believe NATO 
forces, properly equipped, are an absolutely essential contribution to 
the deterrent. I would want to weigh very carefully what any given 
amount of iconey would do to correct those deficiencies in the time 
period we are talking about, and the value to the deterrent of that 
action as opposed to “the psychological advantage of equaling them 
in ICBM numbers. Again I go back: Provided that we do meet the 
basic requirements as far as effects are concerned of the retaliatory 
forces, by whatever means. 

Mr. Forp. I know that you and those under you feel you could use 
additional equipment, m: iybe ground forces, ground equipment, maybe 
more naval forces, maybe more aircraft. I suspect if we saw the 
submissions which came from your people to the Pentagon, we would 
find substantially more requests than were actually made available in 
the 1960 budget. I suppose you would have to sit down and weigh 
those military requests against the psychological asset that would 
come from greater ICBM production. Is that not what you would 
have to do? 

General Norstap. Yes; I think you would have to take any given 
amount of money and weigh it against filling some of the defici iencies 
which may occur, and the ‘advant: ages of doing that in a given period 
of time, then judging the contribution which that would make to the 
deterrent as opposed to the contribution which correcting the 3-to-1 
discrepancy would give. 

I am a little concerned about this question, Mr. Ford, because we 
are talking about equality, but the chairman put the question in 
terms of a 3-to-1 discrepancy, which makes a little difference. 

(Off the record.) 

General Norstap. My answer this morning of course was based on 
the fact that a 3-to-1 discrepancy is a psychological and propaganda 
factor. 

NATO ATTITUDE ON BERLIN 


Mr. Forp. I was greatly impressed by your attitude with reference 
to the Berlin situation, your determination as to what we should do. 
Can you give us, on or off the record as you see fit, what you believe 
the attitude is of the military leaders other than the U.S. military 
leaders in the NATO organization ? 

General Norsrap. It would be my clear judgment, based upon dis- 
cussions with my own commanders and some of my principal staff, 
that there is perhaps a higher degree of unity on this particular sub- 
ject than on almost any other subject; that is, unity is achieved more 
easily and quickly on it. I should think that they all feel pretty much 
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the same. Here is a case of leadership, however. The strong position 
of the United States is a great factor in molding opinion. Then you 
have an essential tripartite position, including the United States, 
France, and United Kingdom. A strong tripartite position will carry 
a great deal of weight w vith the other countries. So I would s say that 
this is not essentially a military problem, as you know. 

Mr. Forp. I appreciate that, but if there is any backtracking by the 
military, that will not bolster the backbones of the politicians, either. 

General Norstap. There is at least as firm resolution on the part 
of the military people on this subject as has been expressed by the 
political authorities of the countries, and that is pretty strong. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any doubt in your mind that we are in a posi- 
tion of losing the availability of our NATO bases from which we 
operate SAC or other deterrent or retaliatory forces ? 

General Norstap. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. A year ago last spring, you appeared before our Mutual 
Aid or Foreign Assistance Subcommittee on Appropriations, and you 
talked with great concern about your warning system, the amount 
of time it was manned and its ability to pick up enemy aircraft. Can 
you bring us up to date on the status of that warning system ? 

General Norsrap. The communications part of the new system is 
installed. First of all, I should say the system is manned the com- 
plete length of the line 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

Mr. Forp. Which is quite an improvement. 

General Norsrap. Yes, that is an improvement. It is in large part 
still manned by equipment which must be considered obsolescent. 
There is a program financed by the alliance to provide the newest 
and best equipment, and also to provide the best and most reliable 
type of communications which are absolutely essential. Those com- 
munications are again internationally financed and are in being at 
the present time. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Norsrap. The communications is a vital part of this. We 
have gone to the forward scatter. I think I have discussed that with 
you. This part of the forward scatter is now in place. For instance, 
just to test this about 2 weeks ago, one of my deputies picked up a 
phone in our operations center and in 35 seconds was talking to 
the operations center at Vardo, in Norway, north of the Arctic 
Circle. The time, for instance, between Paris and Oslo is the time 
it takes to pick up the receiver. It is a direct line working 24 hours 
a day. 

This same equipment is now being put in this area and in Turkey. 
That is the backbone of it. The system is being improved. It will 
be another year to a year and a half before we will achieve this 
objective. 

Mr. Forp. When you say it is financed, I know you mean to say 
that a very substantial part of the financing comes out of our militar y 
assistance program. 

General Norsrap. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions ? 
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UNITED STATES VERSUS SOVIET MILITARY PROGRESS 


Mr. Taser. General, I want to ask you one question. Have we 
improved our military position as much in the last 8 or 9 years as 
the Soviet has improved its, taking into consideration the difference 
in the training of the military personnel, equipment, and everything 
else / 

General Norstap. Mr. Taber, I shall divide the answer to this ques- 
tion into two parts. 

From the standpoint of our organization, our divisions, our squad- 
rons, their training, their equipment, their deployment, their bases, 
their facilities and their control, we have relatively improved our 
Reeee. vastly in the last 8 or 9 years. That is the answer to one 


side of it. We had essentially nothing in this area and now we have 
al onieaat force. 
The other part of the answer is, 8 or 9 years ago the Russians had 


little or no atomic capacity. They now have a very substantial one. 
So their position is v: astly better from that standpoint. Furthermore, 
it is quite clear—and I think there is general agreement on at least 
this one point—that they have made some rapid advances in the missile 
field. So their delivery means has also improved. 

I must separate the answer that way. From the standpoint of our 
organizations, our divisions, their equipment, their training, our abil- 
ity to control and direct. them, our squadrons, our naval forces, there 
is a vast improvement in our position in the last 8 or 9 years. On 
the other side, they do have atomic capability which did not exist 
before, and they are rapidly expanding their delivery capability. 

Mr. Taner. Have they more production capacity on warheads than 
we / 

General Norstap. Mr. Taber, I am not the best witness in this case, 
but it would be my view that at the present time, no. I would say 
we have quite a number of weapons and quite a family of different 
types of weapons which are well suited to our Purpens Again 
I am qualifying this by saying I am not necessarily the best witness, 
but I would doubt very much if they were in that position. 

Mr. Taner. I think that is all I have. 


NATO DEPENDENCE ON ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. Weaver. General Norstad, in any limited war situation that 
might arise, a decision would be forthcoming, would it not, as to the 
employment or use of our strategic air force. Then I would like 
to follow that point up with this question: Suppose the strategic 
bombing forces of neither side were used in a limited war situation, 
could the NATO forces defend Western Europe ? 

General Norstap. Not if by strategic forces you are excluding the 
use of atomic forces- 

Mr. Weaver. Thank you. 

General Norsrap. Because within the NATO forces we are de- 
pendent upon atomic forces. We have no forces that are exclusively 
conventional, or nonnuclear. 

Mr. Weaver. They must go together. 

General Norsrap. It is not only strategic forces, but let us talk 
about atomic forces. Within the alliance, the forces which we have 
are based upon the full exploitation of atomic weapons and new de- 
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livery means. Without them they could not deal with a serious situ- 
ation. When or if strategic air forces would be involved is a matter 
of writing some ground rules and making a tremendous amount of 
assumptions. It would be a very “iffy” question and a very “iffy” 
answer on my part. 

I prefer to leave the answer on the basis that if we are to deal 
with any significant situation, we must use atomic weapons, whether 
they are so-called tactical or strategic. It is very difficult to draw the 
line. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag. 


SEPARATION OF MILITARY AND ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Osrerrac. General, I want to ask you about the mutual assist- 
ance program under the ICA, which embraces a great part of your 
military activity, Would you care to comment as to whether it would 
be better from the standpoint of NATO, your defense establishment, 
if the military assistance was separated from economic aid and other 
aspects of the mutual assistance program ? 

General Norsrap. I am on the receiving end of this and not on the 
administering end. I am not familiar wth details of the administra- 
tion. I am interested in getting a certain amount of money for a cer- 
tain specific purpose. It would be unfair and unreasonable for me 
to express an opinion on that question, on the basis that I just do 
not know. 

ADEQUACY OF U.S. RETALIATORY FORCES 


Mr. Osrertac. You commented that morning in response to Mr. 
Mahon that missiles were nothing more than an extension of exist- 
ing striking power. I think you responded along that line. That 
applies both from the standpoint of the Soviet Union and equally 
with regard to our own striking power. Is that correct, General ? 

General Norsrap. That is correct. I do not know if I used the 
words “nothing more” because any step of this magnitude, and it is 
a step, is a very important one, 

Mr. Osterrac. In regard to these objectives which you very clearly 
set forth. Are we to understand that we have today and will con- 
tinue to have what is necessary to do more than they can accept. 

General Norsrap. That is essential. 

Mr. OstrertaG. I mean, have we got that today ? 

General Norsrap. I think in answer to your question this after- 
noon—is it this afternoon that you asked the question ? 

Mr. Manon. We got into this a time or two, but I do not know 
exactly to what extent. 

General Norsrap. At the present time it is my opinion—and this 
is a matter of opinion—that the Allied forces, of which the United 
States is a major part, of course, strategic forces, could accomplish 
results which would be regarded by the Soviets as too great a cost for 
them to deliberately risk a third world war. I believe that to be true. 

I believe also that it is possible for us to maintain that position. IT 
believe that it is essential that we do maintain that position. I told 
you this morning that all of our plans are based upon that assumption 
being true. 

Mr. Ostertac. Thank you. That is all. 
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SOVIET ARMY 


Mr. Boytx. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Bortz. General, could you tell us briefly your evaluation of the 
size and the caliber of the Soviet Union’s Army today ? 

General Norsrap. The Soviet Army is roughly of the same size 
and composition that it has been really for the last 10 years. 

Mr. Boyte. Communicationswise, has it improved vastly since 
then ? 

General Norsrap. It has roughly 175 divisions, with 136 of those 
west of the Urals and 39 east of the Urals. We carry their air 
strength at around 18,000 or 19,000 aircraft. They have enough in 
numbers. Let us face that. They have enough in numbers. So in 
the last few years they have concentrated on improving their quality, 
as we have tried to concentrate on improving quality. We must as- 
sume that quality is improved. 

This shows the general breakdown of where they are 

Mr. Boyte. That helps answer Mr. Taber’s question, does it not, 
about what has transpired in the last 10 years regarding our relative 
strength ? 

General Norstap. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Boyrtzx. What about communications? Have you any intelli- 
gence on whether it has improved vastly or not? My understanding 
is that they always had a lot of trouble in that area 

General Norsrap. Yes, because in communications, air defense’ par- 
ticularly, they have never had a highly organized industrial system. 
They do not have the fine network of communications that we have 
in this country, for instance, 

Mr. Boye. Are you talking about today ? 

General Norstap. Today. They have not had in the past and they 
do not have today. Certainly in the Moscow area and the critical 
areas they do have it. We think we have an air defense problem. I 
would hate to have the Russians’ air defense problem. 


WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Minsuatt. I have one question. 

General, your warning network seems to be the key to the success 
of your defense of the NATO installations, especially as to your SAC 
installations. What is the minimum amount of warning time that 
you expect from these warning installations? 

General Norstrap. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SOVIET INTERMEDIATE RANGE MISSILES AGAINST NATO BASES 


Mr. Mrinsnatu. Is there any possibility of their reducing the range 
of their ICBM’s so they could attack continental targets ? 

General Norsrap. I think we must assume that they will have a 
range of missiles from relatively short-range tactical weapons up to 
the longest possible range, and that they could cover any intermediate 
range. Our plans call for that. We will be able to do that. 

Mr. Minsnartyi. Assuming that they will have this missile capabil- 
ity in 2 years of attacking our bases without any warning, will that 
not have an effect ? 
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General Norsrap. I was a field soldier in this business in the last 

yar, and stillam. There is an awful lot of difference between what 
you can do theoretically and what you can actually do under wartime 
conditions. I operated from this area—north Africa—for 2 years 
in the last war, and used to operate against airfields. The job was a 
relatively simple one, but we had a tough time. 

This is the airfield situation which exists at the present time. The 
white ones are those that the alliance has built. The yellow ones are 
national fields, including some built as a result of bilateral arrange- 
ments between the United States and other countries. Mr. Ford 
raised a question about mutual aid. The mutual aid has contributed 
about 40 percent to the development of this. This is not only the 
bases for airplanes to operate. This is also security. 

Mr. MrnsHatu. How many bases, roughly ? 

General Norsrav. About 500. These are the first-class ones which 
take the best aircraft that we have. To wipe this out by a simulta- 
neous surprise attack is a large order, believe me. It is a large order. 
These bases are the source of their destruction right here. But the 
source of their destruction also lies from bases in ‘the United States 
and other parts of the world. They have to give concern to all of 
this. 

If it were a simple matter of pushing a trigger from point A deep 
in the heart of Russia and immediately point B disappeared from the 
face of the earth and they had enough of these gadgets, this would 

a simple matter. By the same token, every rifle bullet ‘fired i in war 
woul have killed somebody. I suppose we shot hundreds of thou- 
sands per casualty. It just 1s not that easy. 

Manned aircraft have the ability to correct the problems and diffi- 
culties en route. But, even at best, we had aborts in the last war. 
Even with the most tried and true ‘aircraft, we had aborts because 
of technical difficulties. I think we probably will have for a long 
time to come more aborts in the missile field because there is no man 
there to correct the problem as it arises. 

We had some difficulties in the last war because the target had 
moved and you could not find it when you got there. A man could 
do some thinking and could correct, and you “could communicate with 
them. You cannot do that with missiles. 

Mr. Mrinsuatt. In other words, even with a massive missile attack 
with a family of missiles of all ranges, you do not think for the next 
2 or 3 years they would possess the capability of destroying our 
deterrent power? 

General Norsrap. That is correct. We would take a great toll of 
casualties, but in my judgment they could not sufficiently reduce our 
retaliatory level. We would still be able to retaliate. This is not 
only from the NATO standpoint. It is not only a matter of opinion. 
This is a subject of scientific calculation. We have had some of the 
scientific groups working on this. 


AIR ALERT 


Mr. MinsHaty. You talked about having some of our bases under 
constant air alert. Do you think that is necessary in the immediate 
future ? 
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General Norsrap. It depends upon the political situation. There 
are various degrees of alert. We maintain routinely a certain num- 
ber of units on not air alert but an alert basis. 

Mr. Minsnautt. When General Twining was here he mentioned 
that it might be necessary sometime in the future to maintain a con- 
stant air alert. 

General Norstap. That is again a matter for the strategic forces not 
under my command. 

Mr. Mrnsuautu. What is your personal opinion of it ? 

General Norstap. I would say in the future there would certainly 
be circumstances, times, when it would be desirable to maintain an 
air alert. 

(Off the record.) 


ATTITUDES ABOUT NATO AND ITS DECISIONS 


Mr. Mrnsuati. What has been the attitude of the NATO country 
populations through the years and the various crises since 1950? 

General Norsrap. It would be hard to give a general rule of thumb 
in answering this question. Each country reacts in a different way, 
nor does any crisis affect two countries in exactly the same way. But 
there is a growing awareness, I believe, of the basic nature of the 
Communist threat. The brutal suppression of the Hungarian inde- 
pendence movement caused pretty much the same reaction throughout 
free Europe. I have already cited the strong stand taken by the 15 
NATO countries on the present Berlin crisis. Let me put it this way: 
there is still a long way to go in public awareness of the danger, and 
the role NATO plays in safeguarding freedom. But good progress 
is being made. 

Mr. Minswatn. Will they give full and enthusiastic support to the 
military decisions of the NATO Council, even in the face of all-out 
nuclear war? 

General Norstap. I think the accent should be on the word “full” 
rather than the word “enthusiastic.” I believe the Council members 
reflect the spirit and thinking of the various countries and that public 
response to their decisions will continue to be both resolute and de- 
termined. 

MILITARY SERVICE IN NATO COUNTRIES 


Mr. Manon. General, with respect to the attitude of the people of 
Western Europe and their degree of alertness to the danger, I wish 
you would comment on the fact that some of them do not have a 
selective service or conscription system, and relate that to some of 
the answers you have given as to the attitude there. Furnish such 
a statement for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


COMMENT ON NATIONAL MILITARY SERVICE IN COUNTRIES OF ALLIED COMMAND, 
EUROPE 


It is evident that, to realize a high standard of combat effectiveness and 
readiness, all forces of Allied Command, Europe, must be manned with com- 
petent and highly trained individuals. Achieving this fundamental require- 
ment becomes all the more important with the introduction of more sophisti- 
eated weapons systems and techniques. High effectiveness is possible only if 


personnel serve a reasonable period of productive service after their basic and 
specialized training. 
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I consider that most personnel begin to contribute productive service only 
after their first 12 months of duty. For junior leaders this training period is 
at least 18 months. These figures are supported by conclusions of a special 
study made at my request. It involved a field survey of actual conditions of 
national service in land forces. The minimum period of training for naval 
and air forces may well be higher. In nations depending on national service 
to provide significant portions of their armed forces it is not believed possible 
to reduce such service below 18 months and still maintain forces at an ac- 
ceptable state of combat readiness and effectiveness. 

The current conscription periods of Allied Command, Europe, countries are 
summarized on the next page. It will be noted that the two northern region 
countries, and some of the center region ones, are not at present fully meeting 
the requirements outlined above. 


Current actual periods of national service, Allied Command, Europe 
I : I 


Country Army Navy Air Force 
Belgium -- ae . is es : . 15 15 15 
Canada !____- 7 sacae ‘ en Janke = pin adalhdachialaers 
Denmark ------ ; - ; 16 16 16 
France (legal, 24) - - acai : . 27 27 27 
Germany. ..--.-.. Kacdeawk swag temas a sik 2 12 12 
CAP ci we aon as eae Socal — ‘ Sian 20-24 27-30 24-27 
Italy dete Sp niebadinkabewen paheet hha ens 18 26 18 
Luxembourg. isis ghedialaba Se ana i ainignba 12 op daicie oath ieenies oman 
Netherlands. _..-. ee wl sieibireiain deere hate tad Rees pias adibuabaet | 18 21 21 
Norway ‘ webtdeies at ; ‘ ; a 16 18 18 
Portugal... _- ‘ : ; re el dacuas 18 48 36 
Turkey Sa Gas te cain wiectainee aan aaa eae ieaiae 24 | 36 | 24 
United Kingdom Gaéstditdtnt eon ca Wace: ‘ ae | 24 | 24 | 24 
United States 24 | 24 24 


1 All Canadian military service is voluntary. 


Mr. Manon. At the end of my interrogation this morning, if you 
failed to make yourself clear on any question about which I interro- 
gated you, I wish at that point you would add clarifying notes. I 
wish you would do that with respect to this whole inquiry. All of 
this record will be available to the subcommittee. Some of it will 
be printed. You will be the one to determine what must be taken out 
of the printed record. It will all be available here to the committee. 


COMMENDATION OF GENERAL NORSTAD 


I wish to say to you, General, that I have seen many men in uni- 
form come and go before this committee. I have never seen a man 
conduct himself in a finer way than you have today. You have been 
most helpful and considerate. You have a very fine mind and a 
wonderful grasp of your problem and a dedication to the interests of 
the United States and the free world, of which I am very proud. 

When you go back to your assignment in Paris, I want you to know 
that the members of this committee feel that we could not have a finer 
representative there to represent us and the members of the alliance 
in Europe. Thank you very much for the good job which you are 
doing under great difficulties. We wish you the best of luck in this 
great enterprise of making a contribution to the peace and security 
of the world. We need men like you. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. 

General Norsrap. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It has 
been a pleasure to be here. I appreciate very much what you said 
about my dedication to the defense of the United States and to this 
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task, which is true, but I also know that I share this dedication with 
the responsible officials of all of the NATO countries, including the 
members of this committee. It has been a great pleasure to spe: ak to 
you and to present my views, and I profited a great deal from your 
questions. 

Mr. Manion. Thank you very much. 

The committee stands adjourned. 





Monpbay, Frpervary 9, 1959. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 
WITNESS 


REAR ADM. CHARLES E. WEAKLEY, ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 
READINESS EXECUTIVE 


Mr. Manon. This committee is tremendously interested in the sub- 
marine as an offensive weapon. We are more interested, I suppose, 
in defense against submarines than any other aspect of the question. 

You are in charge, are you not, of our antisubmarine warfare ? 

Admiral Wraktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your official job, ee ¢ 

Admiral Weaxtry. My name is Rear Adm. Charles E. Weakley, 
U.S. Navy. I am presently assigned as the hehe dice warfare 
readiness executive on the direct personal staff of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you been in that position? 

Admiral Wraktry. I have been in that position since January 8 of 
last year. 

Mr. Mayon. Has your pipeline to the Chief of Naval Operations 
been the same throughout your service? I assume it has been. 

Admiral Wraktry. Throughout my service in this particular ca- 
pacity ? 

Mr. Manon. Prior to about a year and a half ago, there was a little 
different setup. 

Admiral Wraxktey. Prior to the time I appeared before this com- 
mittee last year, Mr. Chairman, I had been the Director of the Under- 
sea Warfare Division and had responsibilities in the field of both the 
prosubmarine and the antisubmarine fields. At that time I worked 
through the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Readiness, who 
was then Admiral Combs. I have no such intermediate area between 
me and the Chief of Naval Operations and have had none since Jan- 
uary 8 when I took over my present duties. 

Mr. Manon. Has there been a reorganization of this setup? 

Admiral Wraxtry. Yes, there was a small reorganization involved 
in that my office was set up as an entirely new thing at the right hand 
of Admiral Burke to assist him in this particular field of antisub- 
marine warfare. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Weakley, what is your background of ex- 
perience in ASW ? 

Admiral Wraktey. My educational background is largely in en- 
gineering with emphasis on engineering design. It inc ludes normal 
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grade and high schoo] education, BSc. from U.S. Naval Academy, 1 
year of engineering design course at Naval Post Graduate School 
followed by 2 years of engineering at the University of Cambridge, 

Cambridge, England. This bac kground has been valuable in manag- 
si the ASW program with the present need for research and develop- 
ment and engineering advances. 

1933-36: Ex ngineering officer in a destroyer of the experimental sonar 
division, in char ge of the ASW detection’ equipment and instrumental 
in developing tactics for its best employment. 

1941: One year as executive officer of a destroyer engaged in ASW 
patrols and ASW escort, North Atlantic. 

1942-44: Captain of a destroyer and convoy escort commander in 
Caribbean and South Atlantic. 

1944-45: Executive and commanding officer, Atlantic Fleet ASW 
Unit, responsible for all ASW training and ASW measures in the 
Atlantic. 

1945-46: Called in to revise ASW doctrinal publications for the 
U.S. Navy. 

1946-48: Surface ASW assistant for the coordinator of undersea 
warfare, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

1948-50: Commanding officer, Surface Antisubmarine Development 
Detachment, Key West, Fla., responsible for evaluation of surface 
ASW equipment and development of surface and air-surface ASW 
tactics. 

September 1957—January 1958: Director, Undersea Warfare Divi- 
sion, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, responsible for both 
submarine and ASW matters. 

January 1958 to present: My current duty as previously described. 

In addition, I have soloed in naval aircraft and have made many 
lives in submarines working against our antisubmarine forces, which 
experience has added to my background on these other types of 
vehicles. 

Mr. Manon. We will let you proceed with your presentation with- 
out interruption. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ApM. CHarues FE. WEAKLEY 


Admiral Weraktey. It is a great pleasure to me to appear before 
you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, and to give you not 
a presentation, please, but a briefing. 

It is probably well in talking antisubmarine warfare first of al] to 
place it in the overall role of control of the sea. The submarine has 
always been a weapon placed against the man who needs the control 
of the seas. The German in World War I, again in World War II, 
almost did the job to the Atlantic Allies, using the U-boat as his 
wes pon. 

Real control of the sea lines of communications gives you one in- 
valuable advantage. In military terms it extends your internal lines 
of communication all the way across the oceans to the maritime fron- 
tiers of your enemy and to the port facilities of your friends. You 
enjoy really internal lines of communications over all of the seven 


seas. 
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Most people realize from a simple look at the map that these sea 
lines do in fact tie the free world together; that without them the 


free world could well fly apart. Most people, however, do not realize 
the sheer magnitude of what does flow on these sea lines of communica- 
tion. 


As I stand before you gentlemen and talk, “Lloyd’s Confidential 
Register of London” indicates that there are about 7,000 ships physi- 
cally at sea. ‘These are ships of 1,600 gross tons and above. Of these 
ships, more than 4,000 are physically at sea in the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean. 1] of these ships are in the main flying the flag and 

carrying the goods of those nations which we know as the free world 
and the neutralist block. A very minor fraction are of Soviet or 


Soviet bloc origin. That gives you some idea of the dependence of 


the free world upon the sea communications. This of course pre- 
sents a very pretty target complex for enemy submarine endeavor. 

In wartime, of course, we would channelize and protect that ship- 
ping and take the target complex away in order that the oceans not be 
a happy hunting ground for the enemy submarine. 
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IMPORTANCE OF SHIPPING TO THE UNITED STATES 
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Few people realize what this flow of shipping means to the United 
States. Here are a few figures. They come from calendar 1957. The 
calendar 1958 figures are not yet av ailable. These are the latest that I 
can give you. 

If we take the passengers and the fluids and the dr y cargo—lumping 
pasoengers in at 9 passengers to the ton, for example, turning the 

gallons and the barrels into short tons, and then multiply by the 
ena then in 1957 1,120,150 million short ton-miles flowed into and 
out of the United States across the ocean. Of this, 886 million short 
ton-miles went by commercial air; 821 million short ton-miles were 
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airlifted by the military; ship-lifted commercially, 1,035,914 million 
short ton-miles; ship-lift by MSTS and military charter, 82,529 mil- 
lion short ton-miles. That gives you an idea what this means to the 
United States. 

The little box here says about two-tenths of 1 percent was air 
transported. In fact, that percentage is one hundred and fifty-two 
thousands of 1 percent. 

We have engaged in very serious and detailed studies to determine 
whether (since it is so difficult to protect that material and, for that 
matter, our forces, on the surface of the water) we can airlift it. It is 
absolutely economically impossible in the first place because of the high 
cost, in the second place because there is no aircraft on the drawing 
board which will carry in a single load many of the things that must be 
carried in a single load, and in the third place because any major 
enlargement of the airlift means an enlar gement down here in the fuel 
lift which must precede the airlift. For ‘example, on a 6,000-mile air- 
lift you have to lift out and put in place at the way stops and at the 
terminal about 314 tons of aviation fuel for every ton of payload 
that you are going to airlift. So you get a physical enlargement. You 
cannot substitute one for the other. 

We have gone into the matter of putting it beneath the surface of 
the water in submarine transportation. Here again we are into an 
economic situation almost like that of airlift. For dry cargo, even 
without trying to figure the cost of the modification of port facilities, 
it is a little like building a watch through the stem hole. In the case 
of fluids it is more promising and would be utilized in certain emer- 
gency situations, in small quantities. 

When I say this, I do not mean to derogate either the airlift or the 
submarine use, The airlift is finer than fine gold. Nothing else will 
substitute for it when the loadings are good and when time is of the 
essence. There is no substitute for an effective airlift. I do not mean 
to open such an argument. 

My purpose is simply to show that there is the heart of the anti- 
submarine problem right there. That stuff has to be protected on the 
two-dimensional surface of the ocean where it is and where it promises 
to stay for the foreseeable future. It must be protected simultaneously 
against the three-dimensional enemy beneath, the two-dimensional 
threat on the surface, and the three-dimensional threat from above 
the surface. This must be done simultaneously. 


SOVIET SUBMARINES 


Now a little on the character of the threat we are up against. This 
is a picture of what we for our own accounting purposes call the 
W class submarine. It is the long-range modern submarine, what 
we call the Soviet W class. It isa submarine which, if you compare it 
to the U-boat, which we did in fact control during W orld War II, is 
a far tougher target. It has roughly twice the top submerged speed. 
Tt has roughly three times the submerged endurance at any particular 
speed. When it needs to charge batteries it does not come up and 
show its hull. All it has to do is to show that 18-inch snorkel. It 
does not have to come fully to the surface to charge batteries. 
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These figures do not seem to be very startling, but you must remem- 
ber that a submarine within its depth limits is a three-dimensional 
vehicle. If you give it twice the speed in evasion, then, against any 
weapon which has any dead time it has eight times the evasive volume 

available to it. It is eight times as hard tohit. Put another way, the 
specific weapon is derogated to one-eighth of its effectiveness. It has 
three times the submerged endurance at any particular speed. 

Mr. Norreti. May I ask one question at this point, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Norrett. This is something which has been bothering me a 
whole lot. I do not understand how you can have so many planes, 
tanks, guns, and everything that we have under the water, on the 
water, and in the air, all over the Pacific and Atlantic, and not some- 
times kill somebody. 

Admiral Weraxtey. We get many reports, of course, from many 
sources. We have no problem of simple collision. 

Mr. Norreti. To me it is marvelous that you have not had such 
trouble. 

Admiral Wrak.try. When it comes to simple problems of collision, 
that ocean is so big that you could put everything available in it and 
none would be in sight of any of the rest of them. It is just enormous. 

What does three times the submerged endurance at any particular 
speed do to you? We beat the U-boat in World War II largely be- 
cause it had to come to the surface. If we would contact one and put 
him under, we had to blanket a given area to guarantee that our air- 

craft would be there to take him when he came up again. If you 
give him three times the endurance, you are in to the expanding area 
game. It takes nine times the coverage to blanket this fellow. ‘When 
you blanket. him you have to blanket him against that tiny target, not 
the hull of the submarine. He is a vastly more difficult target. 

I can say to you very clearly that we have come forward and are 
in a better position, technically speaking, now than we were in World 
War ITI, but the problem is still suse eptible to being controlled only 
with large forces. Our forces today are what I would call almost 
dangerously thin. 

So much for the general character of what we are up against. 


SUBMARINE DETECTION 


Sea w ater, gentlemen, would look clear if I put a water tumbler full 
of it up in front of you. Actually, it scatters and disperses light. 
There is no form of light which lets you see very far beneath the sur- 
face of the water. Sea water with all the techniques we have available 
today is nearly opaque to the electromagnetic methods of detection 
which are so useful to us in the air above. This is how a fully sub- 
merged Soviet submarine looks. He looks that way to the eye. He 
looks that way to the radar. We must work beneath that blanket of 
concealment with the only tool we have available to us today, acoustics, 
sound, passive listening to the sound which the submarine makes or 
putting sound into the water ourselves, which echoes from the sub- 
marine, proc essing that return echo into range and bearing from our 
sound equipment. This is a picture of the fully submerged ‘submarine, 
That is exactly how he looks. 
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THREAT TO UNITED STATES FROM SUBMARINE-LAUNCHED MISSILES 


In addition to the shipping threat I have spoken to, we see coming 
the marriage of the nuclear warhead missile and the submarine. We 
also see coming, of course, the marriage of the nuclear powerplant to 
the submarine in Soviet hands. This slide simply shows the band of 
the United States which can be struck with a 500 nautical mile missile 
fired from areas of the submarine’s choice without opposition. You 
bring him to 1,000 miles and you count in this red band also. With a 
1500-mile missile he can touch any point in the United States if you 
let him be free to do that. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

In the main, then, you have the diesel-electric submarine. The 
main threat today is the antishipping threat. You will notice that a 
large portion of this power is poised in the Atlantic where roughly 
two-thirds of our pean shipping flows. We see the missile- sub- 
marine combination coming, but it is not here today. It is the threat 
to the sea communications that keeps me awake at night. 


SUBMARINE OPERATIONS IN HOSTILE ENVIRON MENT 


One other point I would like to make before we move from this 
chart is what I call the environmental effect. It is worth considering 
because it does affect this game when you get into the matter of our 
own POLARIS submarine. 

If Ivan or a group of Ivans here [indicating] sailed from the north- 
ern fleet area either for the purpose of coming down and laying mis- 
siles against the continental United States or for the purpose of com- 
ing down against our shipping lanes, about the first 600 miles of that 
4,600-mile journey is in waters which are essentially controlled by the 
Soviet Union. The submarine can be fairly free about what he does 
and how he acts. However, as he rounds North Cape and begins to 
come on down, he is getting increasingly into waters which are hostile 
to his very presence, waters in which his presence is suspect. 

This environmental pressure is worth considering. It is a dividend 
which accrues to us because we in fact have operated over the oceans 
and we, together with our friends, control the surrounding littoral 
over most of the oceans. So we do have an advantage which accrues 
from the simple fact that we are a seagoing country and our coalitions 
are of a maritime character 
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SUBMARINE WARFARE IN WORLD WAR II 
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We are not still winning World War I1, but there are certain les- 
sons to be drawn which we should not forget. The abscissa here is 
time, beginning in September 1939; the ordinate is numbers. The 
blue curve is simply the cumulative curve of Allied merchant ships 
sunk. The red curve is the cumulative curve of German U-boats 
sunk. You will note that the control point, when this blue curve 
slopes over and this curve slopes up, is July 1943. This was the 
long war of attrition at sea, sinking and building rates. 

In the next slide the horizontal again is time, beginning in Septem- 
ber 1939; the vertical is numbers. The brown area will give you the 
total number of German U-boats operational at any particular time. 
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The blue curve is the total number of open-ocean antisubmarine ships, 
titled here “ocean going escorts” available to the Atlantic Allies. We 
come to the control point time, which I told you was July 1943—440 
German U-boats, 950 open-ocean antisubmarine vessels, 2,200 aircraft 
flying antisubmari ine Ww arf: ire; a control ratio of 2 to 1 in surface ships, 
a control ratio of 5 to 1 in aircraft. 

At the beginning, the Atlantic Allies had 200 open-ocean antisub- 
marine fleets. They had 200 aircraft flying antisubmarine warfare. 
The German had 58 operating U-boats, of which 29 were long and 
medium range. 


ANTISUBMARINE TACTICS IN THE ATLANTIC 


Today the United States has about ———— open-ocean escorts in 
commission. The Russian has ———— long-and medium-range sub- 
marines. We are flying a few less than ——— aircraft in antisub- 


marine warfare. 

The submarine has come forward. Our antisubmarine methods 
have come forward. As I told you earlier, we are in a better position 
today technically speaking, but we have had a tremendous race to 
stay in that position. We still have not made the necessary breaks 
to give us the luxury of reduced forces. 

In addition, we face an order of magnitude change as the Soviet 
submarine takes on the matter of nuclear power. We are a little like 
the Red Queen in Alice in Wonderland, who had to run lke the 
dickens simply to stay where she was. This is our situation in anti- 
submarine warfare. 

The system that we would use to fight this game ———— the same 
whether we are up against a missile submarine or up against a sub- 
marine which is coming after our shipping. It runs all the way from 
the enemy ports forward. I shall talk to the Atlantic with apologies 
to you, Mr. Sheppard, because there I have already shown we have 
two-thirds of the shipping lines and the magnitude of the threat to go 
against us. 

( Discussion off the record :) 

Our hunter-killer groups are mixed groups utilizing an aircraft 
carrier as the floating airbase, a combination of surface ships working 
with them, and in some cases blimps or antisubmarine submarines 
forming parts of the group. These groups can cover a large amount 
of ocean area, but in line with your question, Mr. Norrell, they are not 
good to go out and search the’ open ocean because the very large area 
they cover is comparatively minor in terms of the whole area, speaking 
of the millions of square miles of the ocean. Given an indication as to 
approximately where the submarines are, however, they are mag- 
nificent mechanisms. If you can put them close to a submarine or at 
a focal point, an area of known submarine density, they will produce. 

( Discussion off the record :) 

As it comes on down here, we have the DEW line extension. This 
line is thin but it has already given us detection in peacetime. It is 
worth considering. 

Behind that is another area for the hunter-killer groups. Then as 
he comes into the objective area, we find the combined forces of the 
commander, Antisubmarine Defense Forces, Atlantic. If it is ship- 
ving he is after, the local convoy escorts are met. 
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This is the system. It is a system which is good if you can make it 
complete. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

There are not enough aircraft, not enough submarines, and not 
enough surface ships to cover the hunter-killer groups, the conv oys, 
and do all this other business simultaneously. 

_ In addition, of course, we have the aging problem in our ships and 
In our aircraft. 

That is the kind of system that we would have to fight the game with 
today. It runs all the way from the enemy entry to the sea all the w ay 
back. 

PRESENT ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE UNITS 


I should like to show you some of the units that we have 
and give you an idea of their numbers, I fussed a little about the 
numbers. 

The blimp is a good mechanism in antisubmarine warfare. It has 
suffered from our funding difficulties because it lacks flexibility with 
respect to the areas of operation. It is vulnerable to air attack. 
There is no money for blimps in the 1960 budget. The average age of 
our blimps is 4 years. 

The P5M is the Martin Mariner seaplane, the antisubmarine sea- 
based plane. There were 12 of these in the 1959 budget. There are 
none in the 1960 budget. The average age of this type is 4.2 years, 
which is pretty old for a first-line aircraft. 

The P2V-7. The first one of this basic type was the Neptune, 
which still holds the long-distance nonrefueling record. It is the 
first aircraft ever built from the ground up as an antisubmarine air- 
craft. It is in it seventh major modification now. There were 26 
of these in the 1959 budget. There are 26 in the 1960 budget. In 
addition to the 26 of these, we have the initial purchase of the P3V-1, 
which is the military version of the Lockheed Electra, which will be 
the ultimate replacement for the P2V—7. 

Mr. Taner. Is it because those P2V’s are becoming obsolete and 
these new planes that you are getting are taking their place ¢ 

Admiral Wrax ey. No, sir. The landplane cannot in many cases 
take the place of the seaplane because of the operating areas. You 
may have noticed that the balance of the landplane types are in the 
Atlantic, and the balance of the seaplane types are in the Pacific. 
This is because of the water areas involved. The landplane does not 
replace the seaplane. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It does not replace those that you have nothing in 
the budget for? 

Admiral Weaktry. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Did you make a request for it ? 

Admiral Wraxkury. There are so many of these different things 
and so many numbers, may I refer to my notes here, 

We did not request a P5M in the 1960 budget. There was a re- 
quest for R., D., T. & E. money to begin the preliminaries on a new 
seaplane for : antisubmarine warfare. 

Mr. Marion. Was it approved ? 

Admiral Weaxtry. We did not get it; no. 

Mr. Manon. That tells us how urgently they are for antisubmarine 
warfare. Go ahead. 
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Admiral Weaxiry. The average age of this type, as I told you, 
runs from the P2V—5 through the P2\V-7; the average age of this type 
isnow 3.4 vears 

The S2F is the fixed-wing aircraft, specialized for antisubmarine 
warfare, which flies from our antisubmarine aircraft carriers. There 
are 36 in the 1960 budget. The average age of this type is 3 years. 

The helicopter is new in antisubmarine warfare. It has both dete 
tion and attack equipment. It has just dropped a torpedo here. 
There were 69 of these in the 1959 budget. ‘There are 70 in the 1960 
budget. Theaverage age of this type is 1.8 years. 

The carrier which forms the air base for the hunter-killer Se 
is called the support or antisubmarine carrier. We have three wit 
the angled deck as shown here. Support carriers, located, five. T howe 
were none in the 1959 budget, none in the 1960 budget. The average 
age of thistype is 154 years. 

Now the surface ships. [ show vou four different tvpes here. The 
frigate. the 932 class destr« ver, the Deal ye ‘lass ocean escort, and the 
World War IT type destroyer which is in the greatest numbers in our 
fleet. 

We had 12 in the 1959 budget. We have eight in the 1960 budget 
plus a rehabilitation and modernization of eight of the old World Wan 
Tl type destroyers to try to exte} dl their life. It is interesting to note 
that in the face of the numbers game which I have already shown 
you here, we have commissioned 31 of this type since World War IT 
on a long-range basis. 

Gentlemen, that supports a fleet of 50. You have funded and au 
thorized a total of 78. There are 47 stil] building which remain to 
be delivered, You will have a major slide in obsolescence, based on 
a 20-year life, from 1963 to 1965 in the surface ship type. Our build 
ing rate so far promises to do not very much about that major slide. 
We have entered this vear, then, upon a rehabilitation program to ex 
tend the life of certain selected ships and help cushion that overage 
obsolescent slide which does face us. 


U.S. SUBMARINES 


Now submarines. These are all nuclear submarines. I show vou 
here the Skate, which is already out, the Skipjach, which is already 
in the water, the 7u/jhee, which is an effort to build a small submarine 
concentrated on antisubmarine warfare, and the 7hresher, which will 
take in the A/bacore lull plus the much ty ‘r speed. 

Mr. Manion. I do not want to interrupt, but the implication is that 
the Skipjack is in the water, It is in the water, but it has not been 
commissioned. 

Admiral Wreak.ey. That is correct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Wrak.iey. We had five antisubmarine submarines in the 
1959 budget, plus one conversion. The conversion is the Seawo/f con- 
version. We have three antisubmarine submarines in the 1960 budget. 
The average age of our antisubmarine submarines is 14.2 years. You 
have a slide again in numbers in this type between 1961 and 1963. 
They have a shorter life than the destroyer type. That slide overage 
into obsolescence comes 2 years earlier. We have already had major 
troubles in hull corrosion, major welding, reframing, and work of that 
sort to do on our older diesel-electric submarines. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1960 SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Admiral Wraktey. I would like you to take a look with me at the 
1960 shipbuilding and conversion program. Starting right at the top, 
the attack aircraft carrier contributes in his own way “to antisubmarine 
warfare provided we can strike at the sustaining power behind the 
enemy submarine effort, provided we can strike the port facilities, the 
building yards, and the training areas. He can contribute by helping 
hunt down and destroy the combination of mobile tender and sub- 
marine broods hiding up the fiords. If it is impossible to strike at the 
enemy source, he still can help by laying our antisubmarine mines. 
His heavy attack aircraft can be used for that purpose. In any event, 
he is capable of preventing the cooperation of enemy aircraft and 
enemy submarines, enemy surface craft and enemy submarines. In 
this limited w ay he is a member of our team. 

The three guided missile frigates will have the best of antisubmarine 
detection and attack equipment. Even though a large part of their 
cost does go into the guided missiles, into the air defense game, none 
the less they are bona fide members of our antisubmarine team. 

The guided missile destroyers get a little bit more into what I would 
call the pure antisubmarine class, although there is no such thing. Our 
destroyers sank no submarines off Korea, but they were very useful to 
us out there. 

Mr. Manon. If there had been submarines there, they would prob- 
ably have sunk them. 

Admiral Weaktey. Yes, sir. I shall talk to that point a little bit 
right now. 

Mr. Anprews. What did they do in World War II, Admiral? 

Admiral Weaxtey. They sank quite a lot of submarines. They 
accounted for 37 percent of the submarines sunk by all forces, and they 
were the only ones that did catch the enemy submarine in a fully sub- 
merged condition and account for him that way. Of course, it looks as 
if we will have to do it this way in the future. The surface ship is 
still a very stout member of our team. 

While we are on the matter of figures, aircraft sank 56 percent of 
the submarines that were sunk in World War II. They did it in the 
main by catching them on the surface because they had to come to the 
surface. The submarines took 7 percent. They, too caught them on the 
surface and took them essentially as surface ships. 

The game we are playing with our submarines now is vastly dif- 
ferent. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Weaktey. Three nuclear-powered submarines of exactly 
the type we were talking about. They are built strictly for antisub- 
marine warfare purposes. 

You gentlemen may be sitting back and wondering, “what he is 
going to do when he gets to these next two.” I have alr eady had battles 
with people who, in trying to figure out how much of our budget goes 
to antisubmarine warfare, start “by takmg the Marine Corps out of it. 
If we have to take an enemy submarine base away from him or if we 
have to take a base from which to operate our antisubmarine forces, 
then, by gosh, here comes the Marine Corps into our game. 
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The escort vessels, improved Dealey class, are of course our best 
version of a merchant ship escort. They are as pure antisubmarine 
warfare as you will get, I think. 


HYDROFOIL SUBMARINE CHASER 


The submarine chaser, hydrofoil, is an interesting boat. This year 
for the first time we believe the hydrofoil game has gotten along 
far enough so we had better get into it operationally. 

We think she can be very effective in antisubmarine warfare, but 
she is by way of being almost a research try here. 

Mr. Manon. Elaborate on what hydrofoil means, what submarine 
chaser means, and so forth. Give us a little better picture of that. 

Admiral Wraxxey. The hydrofoil technique takes really a metal] 
foil that runs down the sides of the ship and underneath it in the form 
in which this “p will have it. As this ship speeds up, it actually 
flies up on these foils so that the hull is completely out of the water. 
In this situation you can make very high speed with comparatively 
little power. 

We have watched the development of this game since 1946 with the 
feeling that it would be enormously useful to us in antisubmarine 
warfare. Many people think we should be building above the speed 
which we are shooting for, but only last year they learned how to 
whip the action from a following sea which with the hydrofoil would 
bring you right down. We believe now we can control this fellow 
at sea condition ———— at speeds ———. 

Mr. Anprews. It is like putting a ship on skis, is it not? 

Admiral Wraktry. Yes, sir, except that the skis are beneath the 
surface instead of right on it. You are physically flying a foil through 
the water, and that foil in turn supports the whole structure of the 
boat above the surface of the water so your resistance is cut way 
down. 

Mr. MrinsHati. What is “sea condition” please ? 

Admiral Weaktey. “Sea condition” would be sea heights in the 
area of ———— feet, that is, from crest to trough. It is fairly rough 
sea for this speed. 

RESEARCH SHIPS 


The eseort research ship is to the surface ship game a little like 
the Albacore is to the submarine game. She is a ship in which every- 
thing will be done in shaping the hull, in putting in the powerplant, 
in mounting the sonar equipment, to maximize her reach in terms of 
submarine detection. She may shape up into what later will become 
the DE type, with very large sonar. 

The oceanographic research ships. Her connection is clear. We 
are a little like the Indians and the city boys. We have to know more 
about the environment than the enemy does and we have to make it 
work to our advantage. The oceanographic research ship is a reach 
in that direction. 

She is the first ship which the Navy has ever built, by the way, as 
an oceanographic research ship from the ground up. She is a part 
of an expanded oceanographic research program on which we were 
able to launch largely due to that amended budget of last year. 
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The submarine tender is actually a tender for the POLARIS-type 
submarine, but she is just as capable at tending the antisubmarine 
submarines. 

CONVERSIONS 


These are the conversions on this side. The guided missile cruiser 
will carry antisubmarine detection and attack equipment. Although 
her role is larg y in defense of the sea areas and in support of the 
attack aircraft ( arrier, she adds to our antisubmarine defense. 

I have already spoken to the extended life we hope to get from the 
modernization of these 8 destroyers. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Are the three nuclear-powered submarines the ones that 
were funded in 1951? 

Admiral Wrakiry. No, sir; those are new construction complete. 
I have not included the one POLARIS submarine which I understand 

have been authorized to go ahead with in 1960. That is not in- 
eluded in thi 


4 


his lis 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the POLARIS system is outside of this 
program. , 

Admiral WEAKLEY. 1959, in fact 

Mr. Larrp. Would you include it in the 1960 program if you could? 
You do not include that as an antisubmarine weapon, do you? 

Admiral Wraktey. No, sir, not the POLARIS submarine. These 
are antisubmarine submarines. Their mission is antisubmarine war- 
fare. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record for this next ship? 

(Off the record. ) 


Admiral Weaktey. The missile range instrumentation ships, of 


course, does not connect up too well unless we get into the antisub- 


marine missile business. It may ultimately contribute. 
The advanced aviation base ship is necessary where you throw a 


group of aircraft into an advanced base situation. She is useful for 


antisubmarine aircraft. 

I think vou can see that, practically speaking, the whole program 
does omen in one way or another to antisubmarine warfare, even 
though there are only a few of what you would call pure antisub- 
marine ships involved. 

POLARIS SUBMARINE 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, why did you not include in that list of 


ships the POLARIS submarine ? 

Mr. Manon. It is not funded in this year. 

Admiral Weak.ey. The POLARIS submarines are not funded 
1960. You have four on which the funding— 

Mr. Anprews. That would be included in the picture of antisub- 
marine work, would it not ? 

Andmiral Wraktry. I do not see how at this particular time, ex- 
cept in the matter of deterrence and then retaliation, POLARIS 
as it is shaping up is in the main a retaliatory weapon, sea based. 

Mr. Manion. You would put it in the program because you would 
depend upon the POLARIS to help knock out submarine pens. 
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Admiral Wraktey. If we could strike the enemy’s homeland; yes. 
Mr. Anprews. It might be a good source of intelligence for you, too. 
Admiral Wraktey. Off the seound: 


USE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS PROVIDED BY CONGRESS 


Now our direction of movement. I would like to tell you a little, 
if I may, about what we have been doing. Since the Congress was 
good to us last year and gave us an extra $112 million, by amendment, 
for antisubmarine warfare, I would like to tell you a little about what 
we have been doing with it. 

The amendment was made actually by the time the bill got into 
the Senate and, as the report from this committee said, you gave us 
every penny we asked for for antisubmarine warfare. I feel that 
you are due a report on what we have been doing. 

Fixed-wing aircraft, I told you, sank 56 percent of the submarines 
which were sunk by all forces in the last war. They were severely 
derogated when submarines took to the snorkel, and the promise, of 
course, of going almost completely out of the picture is there when 
you think that snorkel is not going to be here forever. The Soviets 

nay go nuclear 

Our Actas and movement here has been to gain for the aircraft 
a very good set of ears. We have given him with special buoys a 
listening range on noisy submarines, snorkeling submarines, high- 
speed nuclears, almost as good as you can get from a submarine. 
What we call the Jezebel buoy. 

( Discussion off the record :) 

Admiral Wraktry. We have been able to accelerate this program 
by a full year with our 1959 funds. 

Mr. Forp. Do you drop buoys in areas ? 

Admiral Weakrey. (Off the record :) 

In addition to this, we are investigating completely the field of 
detection of all types, and we feel that we are shading awfully close 
to some possible success in this field. We have nothing really in our 
hands yet. You see, the game of using expendables with an aircraft 
is bad, because one of the limits on your aircraft is its low carrying 
capability. Tf you tie it to fixed points, which you do when you put 
a buoy in the water, then you derogate the tremendous capability of 
that. machine for movement. ——  ————— 

This is an area of tremendous effort at this time, with some promise 
of success. 

_In the field of the surface ship which, as I told you, accounted for 
347 percent of the submarines and which did catch them in a fully sub- 
merged condition, we have embarked on a program of extending the 
range of detection and also bringing into operation on the surface 
ships some of the passive equipment “which has been so successful in 
the submarines. 

So long as that enemy submarine continues to make noise as he goes 
through the water, then this passive technique can at least either limit 
his tactical capability or make it work against him if he wants to run 
fast. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Admiral Weaktey. In the field of detection we were assisted in the 
1959 funding picture with a capability to enter upon certain studies 
and experiments which at the same time would not interfere with our 
further progress in the field on which we do today lean. 

This work has opened up many promising areas. We must quickly 
investigate them more deeply in the hope of bringing some of this 
work to effective fruition in operational equipment. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Admiral Wraxtey. All of these things, gentlemen, promise to give 
us a major improvement in our capability. Scientifically we have 
enlarged it. 

There is a heartening increase in the knowledge and interest of 
the American people in our antisubmarine problem. 

The Advisory Committee of the National Security Industrial Asso- 
ciation, the Advisory Committee on Undersea Warfare, reorganized 
itself last spring and after a series of good, thorough briefings by the 
Navy and some trips to sea with our antisubmarine forces they desig- 
nated themselves as the Antisubmarine Advisory Committee. They 
are now in the process of breaking down into a set of task committees 
to really get their hands dirty and go into our problems. 

There has been some work—— 

Mr. Manon. At least get their hands wet. 

Admiral Weak.ry. Yes, sir; and their feet, too. 

This work already has been productive and promises to give us 
some major contributions. 

In this connection many of our larger companies have organized 
antisubmarine organizations within their corporate organizations. 
They have expended company moneys in studies and in experiments. 
We feel a great burden of responsibility to see that these moneys are 
not wasted or duplicated. Many of these companies are not even 
under Navy contract at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, may I thank you for the opportunity to appear 
before your committee, for the very fine comment the committee 
supplied to the Congress when they reported out the budget last year. 

I am grateful to you and the committee for your interest and sup- 
port. I look forward to your continued interest and support as we 
face the problems of the future. 

I will be happy to try to answer any questions which you may have, 
sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 


COMMITTEE ON UNDERSEA WARFARE 


Mr. Manon. If this committee should desire to have some outside 
witnesses who are knowledgeable in this field of antisubmarine war- 
fare, from what group would we make our selection? Could you give 
us some guidance ? 

Admiral Wrakury. I will be happy to try, Mr. Chairman. The 
most knowledgeable group is a group which we set up back in 1947 
and 1948 which has helped us in the field of undersea warfare. This 
is the Committee on Undersea Warfare of the National Academy 
of Sciences. Its present Chairman is Dr. Harvey Brooks. I have 
a complete list of the members here. 
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Mr. Manon. Insert them in the record. 
(The information requested follows :) 


MEMBERS OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, 
COMMITTEE ON UNDERSEA WARFARE 


COMMITTEE ON UNDERSEA WARFARE 


Dr. Harvey Brooks, Chairman 
Dr. Eric A. Walker ’* 

Everitt P. Blizard * 

Dr. Ivan A. Getting’ 

Dr. Gaylord P. Harnwell’* 

Dr. William V. Houston 

Dr. Frederick V. Hunt ” 

Dr. Columbus O’D. Iselin 

Dr. Christian J. Lambertsen 
Dr. Donald B. Lindsley 

Dr. Robert Warren Morse? 
Charles F. Wiebusch 

George W. Wood, executive secretary 


EX OFFICIO MEMBERS 


Ir. Detlev W. Bronk, President, National Academy of Sciences—National Re- 
search Council 

Dr. Brian O’Brien, Chairman, Division Physical Sciences of National Academy 
of Sciences—National Research Council 

John S. Coleman, Executive Secretary, Division of Physical Sciences of National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research Council 


PROBLEM OF INCREASING SPEED OF SUBMARINES 


Mr. Mauon. To what extent is the ever-increasing speed of sub- 
marines a menace to the success of the antisubmarine warfare 
program ¢ 

Admiral Wraxtry. The increasing speed of the submarine has its 
main effect on the derogation of the attack capability, the weapons. 
As it goes up it means that the submarine when detected must be struck 
and struck quickly. You cannot afford to toy with it. You have to 
take it while you are still in contact. 

Ultimately it is feasible to go faster in a submarine than it is in a 
surface ship of the conventional type. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Wraktey. Particularly as the weather conditions worsen. 
Consequently it emphasizes the need for weapons which can strike 
quickly and effectively. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot leisurely take a surface ship and get over 
the target and then roll a bunch of explosives down into the sea 

Admiral Wraxtry. Speed factor has to be handled by the we: 1pon. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think you can find ways to cope with this ever- 
increasing speed of the submarine ? 

Admiral Wraktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have not yet. 

Admiral Wraktry. This is a matter of degree, Mr. Chairman. We 
are working now with helicopters, for example, which will fly faster 
than any submarine will move and carry a weapon. 





1These members are on the Underseas Warfare Advisory Panel to the Military Applica- 
tions Subcommittee of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
2These members are especially well qualified to talk on antisubmarine warfare. 
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We can always build a torpedo that is faster than the submarine. 
These things are in sight, yes. We have had to keep the torpedo speed 
at a ratio of about ——— times the submarine speed. It is most effec- 
tive in that area of speed ratio. 


ANTISUBMARINE AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Manion. What do you think of asa CVS carrier? You showed 
us one of the antisubmarine carriers. Describe that. 

Admiral Weak.ey. It is an ex-CVA. In fact, we have taken the 
older of the attack carriers as characteristics in weight, landing speeds, 
and so on of aircraft have gone up. We have not had that increase in 
the antisubmarine warfare aircraft because they must fly low and slow 
in the area of contact once they make contact. 


ANTISUBMARINE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manion. What sort of airplane do you need for an antisub- 
marine attack ? 

Admiral Wrak.tey. Propeller-type aircraft, Mr. Chairman. They 
must be capable of flying fairly slow and maneuvering low and very 
close to the water. 

Also, we like to have them have some “dash” speed because of the 
time in getting toa point of contact, if you can double the speed you 
reduce the area you have to cover to one-quarter, so two things are 
accomplished. 

Mr. Manon. Of all the carriers we have in active service, will all of 
them accommodate the type of airplane you need ? 

Admiral Weaktey. Of those now in commission all will accommo- 
date this type aircraft; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What are the designations of the planes which you 
prefer to fly off your carriers ? 

Admiral Wraktry. S2F, Grumman tracker. It is this aircraft 
right here. It is now in its second major modification. We are flying 
the S2F-2’s mainly. 

Mr. Manon. You use that plane in antisubmarine warfare and you 
can fly it from any of the carriers in commission ? 

Admiral Wraktry. Also shore based, but in general it is geared to 
the carrier operation. It hasn’t long enough range for most of the 
shore-based missions. 


ADEQUACY OF ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, I was shocked to see that there is not a more 
dramatic program for antisubmarine warfare. Maybe this is as good 
as we can have. 

Is the program vou presented to us everything you asked for in the 
way of an antisubmarine program ¢ 

Admiral Weraxtry. No, sir. This program is the result of many 
considerations which the budget undergoes both in the Navy and 
outside the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. I see. I for one am not willing to take any chances 
on doing less than the maximum in this field of antisubmarine war- 
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fare. I would like to explore with you, therefore, what had been 
originally thought of as probably needed for fiscal 1960, or the ASW 
program which is not in the budget for fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Should not antisubmarine weapons be part of anti- 
submarine warfare, such as the ASROC, SUBROQC, and so on? 

Admiral Weakxey. They are. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You did not make any mention of those. 

Admiral Wrak.ey. I didn’t mention a single weapon or a single 
piece of equipment. If you get into that kind of detail, 1 day is not 
enough for the original discussion, much less questions. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Is that not part of your submarine warfare / 

Admiral Weaktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You were discussing the speed. Does not the 
ASROC have something to do with the speed of submarines and your 
ability to attack ? 

Admiral Wraxtey. I thought I highlighted this and said I thought 
the missile would overtake it. 

Mr. Manon. In asking the question I meant to embrace all phases 
of antisubmarine warfare, including the matters you brought up, Mr. 
Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lipescoms. I felt in discussing just the ships there should be a 
mention of these other weapons involved. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Admiral Wraktey. I am sorry, but I do not quite get what you are 
after, Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Your antisubmarine warfare does not just consist 
of ships and aircraft carriers and helicopters. You have been spend- 
ing a lot of time on the RAT which you just recently canceled. You 
have been working on SUBROC, ASROC, and another one called 
which are all part of your program involved in this antisub- 
marine warfare. 

Admiral Weaxktey. Would you like me to discuss these matters, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Briefly, and we can pick it up further at a later date. 

Admiral Wraxktry. As I indicated in trying to tell you of our prog- 
ress, we have accelerated every one of the key weapons. 

Mr. Manon. You will have this in your research and development 
presentation ? 

Admiral Wraktry. This will be covered in whatever detail the 
committee wishes. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 





ITEMS DELETED FROM BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. You are aware of the question which I asked you? 

Admiral Weaktry. Yes, sir; specifically what dropped out of the 
budget. 

Mr. Manon. What dropped out of the program. 

Admiral Wraktrey. By the time the Navy—— 

Mr. Manon. What dropped out of the program as you and the peo- 
ple who work with you visualize what the program ought to be and 
not what dropped out of the program after it went to the office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 
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Admiral Wraktry. As the program began in the hands of those of 
us who are concerned with antisubmarine warfare and who in our 
work disregarded everything but our own particular job—— 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Wrak.ry. We went after a figure in antisubmarine war- 
fare research and development of $246,330,000. This is for antisub- 
marine warfare RDT & E. 

The figure that is now in your budget is $174,692,000 for antisub- 
marine warfare, RDT & E. 

Mr. Manon. That is research, development, test, and evaluation ? 

Admiral Wraxuey. That is the new budget line which has taken the 
place of the old R. & D. budget line. 

Mr. Manon. You felt that would be fully adequate? 

Admiral Wraktey. We felt it was adequate and about what we 
could fund. You run into cases, Mr. Chairman, where you would like 
to have more but production facilities, scientific talent and so on is not 
sufficient. You can use only so much in a given year. 

Mr. Manon. The question is what was dropped out of that program. 

Admiral Wrak.ey. If you wish me to take them up in detail I can. 

Mr. Manon. Take up the major ones in some detail. You can sup- 
ply the rest of it to the Committee. 

Admiral Wraktey. The matter of a simplified ———— system, we 
believe we can achieve a better system, will cost us some research and 
development money. If we succeed it will come back to us in the 
ensuing installations. 

(Off the record.) 

We lost about $2 million we wanted for a particular weapon. 

A further acceleration of a torpedo which should be very useful 
to us from surface ships and submarines, $114 million. 

Oceanography, $2.8 million. 

Hydrogr: aphic office for sonar forecasting, $0.7 million. 

Basic and supporting research in ASW, $3.9 million. 

Hydrographic systems, $23 million. 

The beginnings of the three dimensional torpedo range having 
great depth so we ¢ ie run our torpedos and keep track of them at 
full depth and see how the underwater weapons do and perform. 
Presently we are limited. We have a three dimensional range. We 
need somet hing bigger. 

Mr. Manton. The time is coming when you will be thinking of sub- 
marines at great depths. 

Admiral WEAkKtEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How far do you think eventually they may go? 

Admiral Wrax.ey. You will have a research submarine in the next 
5 years that will go quite deep. 

The beginnings of that range, $5.9 million. 

A progr am of noise reduction rel surface ships is next. When you 
are detecting by sound you must detect against the noise bac ‘kground 
that exists around you. Surface ships always have been noisy by 
nature but we find ships of the same destroyer class may be different 
in their self-noise at a given speed. This is not necessary. We want 
to go after that. 

Means of quieting surface ships, $7 million. 

Acceleration of ———.,, a half million dollars. 

Another weapon, $1.5 million. 


$5 
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Communications, ASW communications improvement, $214 mil- 
lion, and so on. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the full list and in giving us the list, I don’t 
know whether or not you can put it all in the record; give us informa- 
tion as to how much time you would gain if you should undertake to 
expedite these programs. 

Admiral Weaktey. All right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Relate it to each major weapon. Will you do that 
for us? 

Admiral WreakteEy. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is found on p. 219.) 

Mr. Manon. Why were these items eliminated in your program ? 
Did your superiors decide that other requirements were more urgent ? 

Admiral Wrak.ry. You have competition between requirements, as 
you recognize, Mr. Chairman. We have had two incidents in which 
the Navy, except for shooting, was practically at war. In this situa- 
tion We were wearing out our ships, burning up our gasoline, using 
our fuel, on money which was meant to run the peacetime program. 

We have put in for a supplemental funding to cover the added 
costs of Lebanon and Taiwan. Meanwhile we cannot spend money 
we do not have, so things are waiting. 

Mr. Latrp. Could he put them in by priority ? 

Admiral Weraxtey. I listed them in priority order and I can do that. 

Within the limits of the funds that you have to work with, you 

can go only so far, and there is always a squeeze between air defense, 

for example, antisubmarine warfare, surface warfare, amphibious 
capabilities, all of these matters having to be ie In the judgment 
of the Chief of Naval Operations he has to do the best he can to 
squeeze the most out of the money. 

Mr. Manon. If he had more or less an overall ceiling, he had to 
crowd within the dollars allowed the most essential programs in his 
viewpoint. 

Admiral Weak ry. Everything he considers essential must be there. 

Mr. Stxes. Can we determine whether all the additional money we 
appropriated is to be spent / 


USE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS PROVIDED BY CONGRESS 


Mr. Manon. Has all the additional money provided by Congress 
for antisubmarine warfare been released ? 

Admiral Wraxtry. To the best of my knowledge every penny of it, 
and it has all gone where we told you we would put it. 

Mr, Sixes. How much time will be gained by that additional 
money ¢ 

Admiral Wrakiey. We have already gained a year each in about 
five or six different programs. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you provide that for the record ? 

Admiral WEAKLEY. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the use of the committee. ) 

Mr. Anprews. Admiral, will you have to stop any of the programs 
you started with the extra money we gave you because of the 1960 
budget ? 
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Admiral Weaktey. Nothing that we started and nothing which we 
accelerated will be stopped because of the 1960 budget. 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET FOR ASW 


Mr. Forp. Have they put in the record how much we are spending 
‘plan to spend in the 1960 budget in ASW ¢ 

Admiral Wraktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I have not heard the figure. 

Admiral Weaktry. You will recognize from my discussion of the 
building program there are contributions and it is difficult to get hold 
of them. I have not attempted to handle those in any way at ai 

If we say we will include those items for ASW procurement, re- 
search, development test and evaluation lines, and say that is my 
ASW budget without trying to price out parts of ships or aircraft, the 
funds which are in the budget before you now, $1,154,443,100. 

Mr. Suerparp. What was the figure last year ? 

Mr. Forp. You mean current fiscal 1959? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Weaktry. The 1959 figure on that same basis, including, 
of course, T. & E. under R. & D. and various budget changes, the 1959 
amended budget included $1,425,494,000. 

Mr. Larrp. What is the difference? 

Mr. Manon. You did not answer my question except as to R. & D., 
did you? 

Admiral Weraktey. I didn’t get beyond that before there was an- 
other question. 


QO 


ITEMS DELETED FROM FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Pick up and go ahead. 

Admiral Weaxktey. All right, sir. 

In the procurement of ordnance and ammunition, we, specialized in 
antisubmarine warfare, went after $188,787,000, 

In the budget before you there is $50,855,000. 

Mr. Manon. Go ahead with your summary statement now. We will 
want you to explain what was deleted and how significant the deleted 
items are from the standpoint of antisubmarine warfare. 

Admiral Wraktey. I will give the main sums first and then come 
back, sir. 

In the area of electronics procurement we started out for $29,363,- 
000 plus $35 million for a separate system. We came out in the 
budget before you now with $24,654,000 of electronics procurement 
and $12,200,000 for that system. 

In the area of aircraft procurement we started out after $509,307,- 
090. The budget before you shows $336,042,100. 

In the area of shipbuilding and conversion we started out with all 
the variety of antisubmarine ships I spoke to here in the amount of 
$1,309.6 million. The budget before you includes $494.4 million. 

In addition in the budget before you there is $61.6 million for the 
fleet. rehabilitation and modernization program and conversion. 

Those would be the main subheads. 

Mr. Manon. You will provide us with details? 
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Admiral Weaktey. I will provide you with details of the specifics 
which went out because of the reductions. 

Mr. Manon. And please provide what time would be saved, if 
any, in more adequate ASW positions with the funds requested. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ANTISUBMARINE W ABFARE 


The following list indicates the additional needs in antisubmarine warfare 
today. These funds would provide for the acceleration of some items as indi- 
cated, initial procurement of new weapons and equipment including ASW ships 
and aircraft, additional procurement of items in short supply and some equip- 
ment to modernize our older ASW ships. A classified, detailed list of addi- 
tional requirements in order of priority has been furnished for the use of the 
committee. 

The items listed should not be considered “frozen,” as they are subject to 
changing prices, reevaluation of requirements, new developments and tech- 
niques, and the fluctuating international situation. 

This list is based on the initial requirements for antisubmarine warfare as 
these requirements entered the Navy budget formulation process. It repre- 
sents the views of the ASW offices prior to being subjected to the program balanc- 
ing process by higher authority. It is not to be construed as a request for addi- 
tional funds. 

1. Research, development, test, and evaluation, $71,638,000 
Examples: 
Development of simplified, modern, antisubmarine weapon system suitable for 
backfitting older destroyers. 
Acceleration of development of new antisubmarine torpedoes. 
Hydrographic and oceanographic research. 
Development of 3-dimensional underwater test range. 
Noise reduction in ships, 
Acceleration of development of nuclear-armed weapons, 
Improved underwater communications, 
ASW seaplane development. 
ASW helicopter development. 
Development of various detection, classification, and countermeasures equipments. 
2, Major electronic procurement, $26,112,000 
Eaeamples: 
Development of identification equipment. 
Improved shipboard and training equipment. 
Improved sonar equipment. 
3. Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, $151,638,000 
Examples: 
Weapon launcher and fire control equipment for backfitting destroyers, 
Mines, torpedoes, and other weapons. 
}. Shipbuilding and conversion, $820,000,000 
5 attack submarines (SSN). 
17 (total) frigates, destroyers, and escorts. 
1 submarine chaser (hydrofoil). 
1 oceanographic research ship. 
5. Aireraft and related procurement, $141,432,000 
‘1 ASW aircraft of various types. 
New sonobuoys, 
6. Other, $260,000 


Communications equipment. 
Mr. Manon. It seems to me, Admiral, some of the things you are 


mentioning are not too directly related to antisubmarine warfare. 
Mr. Suerrarp. For example? 
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ASW ITEMS IN SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. You made reference to the whole shipbuilding pro- 
gram, did you not, as antisubmarine warfare ? 

Admiral Wreak.ey. Yes, sir; but the ships where I gave you the 
price variation included only the following ships: DLG, destroyer 
leader guided missile; destroyer guided missile; antisubmarine sub- 
marine; DE, hydrofoil, escort research ship, and oceanographic 
research. 

Mr. Manon. Those are the types you included / 

Admiral Weaktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will ‘you throw the slide of the fiscal 1956 ship pro- 
gram on the screen ? 

Admiral Weaktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you were buying a shipbuilding program and had 
exclusively in your mind antisubmarine warfare, is this the bill of 
goods you would buy; if not, why not? Would you include the 
submarine tender? 

Admiral Wraktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. What about the oceanographic research ship ? 

Admiral Wraktey. You say had in my mind exclusively antisub- 
marine warfare ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Wreaktey. I wish I could think that way, Mr. Chairman, 
but I have trouble doing it. 

Mr. Manon. Let us try it. 

Admiral Weaktey. Antisubmarine tender; no. I would not think 
about POLARIS. Oceanographic research ship I would have two. 
Escort research ship I would retain. Hydrofoil I would have two. 
The DE’s we tried to have in this program eight. SS(N) we tried 
to have eight in this program. DDG we tried to have 10. DILG we 
tried to have seven. 

Mr. Manon. Is that it? 

Admiral Weaktey. That was our list to start out with; yes. 


BUDGET FORMULATION 


Mr. Forp. Was that list to which you referred in the $13-plus bil- 
lion Navy budget which we have heard mentioned here or is that 
different ? 

Admiral Wrak.try. That was a basic budget. We try to start the 
budget on a long-range plan, we have program objectives and things 
we can achieve in the ensuing year. Then we have a price-out which 
is engaged in by the Bureaus and the Office of the Comptroller. These 
figures usually come out fairly close together. 

Mr. Larrp. Like a Christmas list ? 

Admiral Wrak.ey. No, sir; we prepare this carefully. It is what 
we look on as a requirements list. 

Mr. Forp. This list would be included in what budget that we have 
heard discussed here? 

Admiral Brarpstey. $17.8 billion program. 

Mr. Forp. For the Navy? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. It is easily conceivable, is it not, Admiral, that you 
and some of the people who work with you might be overly enthusias- 
tic as to the requirements for antisubmarine warfare ? 

Admiral Wrantey. This is my responsibility, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to carry it. Iam in the same category as any other special- 
ized individual. I want to see my job done right. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want to see jobs overdone, though. To 
have gotten all the ships you wanted would have been almost equival- 
ent to a mobilization type situation, would it not? 

Admiral Weaktey. No, sir; not with that number of ships. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you consider even your other program 
as being reasonably modest. Is that what you mean to say? 

Admiral Weaktey. We are trying to strike a balance between the 
block slideover in age of our antisubmarine surface ships and a rea- 
sonable building program. In other words, we are too far from base, 
and we have waited too long because of ships held in reserve. Now 
we face this block obsolescence which almost no conceivable building 
program will let you handle completely. 

Combinations of building and modernization may help us over that 
particular hump. 

If you build everything you need in 1 year, all you would do is to set 
up a problem of block obsolescence which will come back again in 15 
years, so we would not want to do that. 

Mr. Manon. What about your deficiency, if any, as to aircraft? 
There is a lot of money involved here in the budget estimate and in 
what you would originally have liked it to be. W hat is your situation 
with respect to that ¢ 

Admiral Weak.tey. With respect to aircraft we have a 3- to 4-year 
major modernization program on which we launched with the 1959 
budget to begin with. This gives aircraft the capabilities of which I 
spoke, searching for the deep diving quiet submarine. Actual aircraft 
procurement is a simple substitution of new aircraft for those that 
are sliding out the bottom as obsolescent, plus the replacement of losses. 


IMPORTANCE OF AIRCRAFT IN ASW 


Mr. Manon. How important are airplanes in antisubmarine war- 
fare? 

Admiral Weaktey. They give us a capability for search, provided 
they have the right equipment which we are putting into them, which 
you cannot match with 1 any other vehicle we have. 

Mr. Manon. You need a relatively slow aircraft for that purpose ? 

Admiral Weakey. The requirements for slow aircraft are put upon 
you by the action at the scene of contact and not by the progress in 
searching. This requires a very maneuverable and relatively slow air- 
craft. 

Admiral Brarpstey. The thing alluded to before as important is 
this: As you know, we have done aerial reconnaissance for minerals in 
Canada and other parts of the world for reasons of searching large 
areas. Once you develop a search mechanism it is desirable to have the 
highest speed to cover the greatest amount of ocean, so if we can ever 
develop this ———— type of detection it will speed up our search 
operations tremendously. 





We still may come down to a relatively slow airplane to make the 
attack. We want speed in the aircraft if and when we can get a 
rapid method of searching the ocean for underwater purposes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have the type of airplane required for anti- 
submarine warfare? Have you perfected that type of arpl: ane ? 

Admiral Wraktry. We have the type we require today. The P2V—% 
is just about volume limited which is the reason for beginning the 
change into the new land plane. 

The S2F-2 is volume limited. It is time we had a little larger 
aircraft than that. They have planned a third modification which 
will give them the additional size. 

The seaplane is not volume limited. It has plenty of volume but 
it is weight limited. We need a little longer range in that seaplane 
before we are finished. 


REDUCTION IN SOVIET SUBMARINE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. We have been told that the Soviet Union has drasti- 
cally reduced its rate of production of submarines. What do you 
make of that ? 

Admiral Weaktry. I believe, sir, that they have arrived at a point 
where they are ready to make a major model change or possibly to em- 
bark on the installation of nuclear power. 

You will note further that they have begun the distribution of 
their submarines to various other countries. 

Immediately after Korea, when we had those internal lines IT spoke 
of right out to the peninsula, they gave the Communist Chinese 
submarines and embarked them on a building program. The Com- 
munist Chinese have built submarines and they are the fourth sub- 
marine Navy in the world now. 

Mr. Manon. Communist China ? 

Admiral Weaker. Yes. If we had come into direct confrontation 
with them about Taiwan we would then have had a submarine problem. 

Mr. Anprews. How many do they have, Admiral ? 

Admiral Wraxtey. Off the record. 

Mr. Manion. The Soviet sold to Egypt- 

Admiral Wrak.ry. Post-Suez, ves. Recently there have arrived 
in Alexandria three more submarines and the escort which was with 
them has gone back. They are still flying the Soviet flag but it looks 
as though those other three will be transferred. 

I am sorry Mr. Flood is not here because he was interested in 
Albania. There are submar Ines in Albania which may be transferred 
to Albania or may remain Soviet. That is not yet clear. 


SOVIET SUBMARINES IN MEDITERRANEAN 


Mr. Manon. What will the Mediterranean be like with a lot of 
Egyptian submarines in it ? 

Admiral Wraxkiry. We think it is possible. In any sort of limited 
war it will range from a state of ready watchfulness ‘such as we were 
in at the time of Taiwan on out to almost a full-seale war at sea, 
almost a blockade type of action in which you would have participa- 
tion by so-called volunteers. 
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The Soviet Union demonstrated its propensity to volunteer, both 
people and equipment in Spain, did it again in Korea, They offered 
it openly at the time of Suez, so the limited war situation we feel can 
give us a major antisubmarine problem. 

Mr. Manon. Has the Soviet Union given these submarines to any 
other country ? 

Admiral Weak ey. Off the record. That is all I know of at this 
time, sir. 

SOVIET NUCLEAR SUBMARINE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Their retardation of construction means something. 
The Soviets leapfrogged considerably in airpower when they went 
to the ICBM’s. 

Admiral Weaktry. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. What do you think they are leapfrogging to from the 
conventional submarine? Are they going to the atomic submarine, do 
you think? 

Admiral Wrak.ry. My guess would be, Mr. Chairman, and it is just 
a guess. My guess would be that they want nuclear submarines. 

‘As you know, they have publicized the modification of two sub- 
marines to research work. One is unofficially named the Severyanka. 
She has been on her first trip, come back and is out on the second trip. 
Research effort is in support of the ae ies industry. 

My feeling is that having heard about .Vautilus crossing the North- 
west Passage and our other sub, the Shate, they would like some to 
play with, too. 

Mr. Manon. What will that do to the antisubmarine warfare? 

Admiral Wraktrey. We have an advancing problem and we have 
to keep ahead of it. 

Mr. Manon. It is not the problem of flying around the ocean and 
looking for surfaced submarines as you did in World War II. 

Admiral Werakxey. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Even with the Snorkel it will not be. 

Admiral Wreakitry. ———— today is a ——— Anything that moves 
at high speed through the water that man has made so far makes a 
good deal of noise. 

We have at hand the means tactically to limit these high-speed sub- 
marines even today. They are vulnerable. If — I would not ex- 
pect that to continue if that turns out to be the Achilles heel. They 
will work like blazes to get rid of it. 

Ultimately we will have to counter the fully quiet, high-speed, 
deep-diving submarine. 





STUDY OF ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Mr. Lirscomn. Did the Navy contract with Dr. Booth to make 
up a report on antisubmarine warfare ? 

Admiral Wraxktey. Actually the Office of Naval Research set up 
a study group of which Dr. Booth was the chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

From my view point it was a reassuring study. It may be helpful as 
background information. I am not in a position to make release of it 
tothe committee. 
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Mr. Lirscoms. When the chairman asked you about people who 
would be helpful to the committee 

Admiral Weaktey. If you would get Dr. Booth and talk to him 
he might be helpful because he has been immersed in it. 

Mr. Lirpscoms. They do have this report, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Weaktey. The report has not been delivered to the Navy 
yet. It is not fully made up. 

Mr. Manon. I will ask members of the staff to look into it and dis- 
cuss it later with the committee. 





PROCUREMENT OF ASW ITEMS 


Mr. Sneprarp. Taking into consideration your past experience, not 
the future, insofar as production is concerned and Meeting your re- 
quirements, considering leadtime, what is your experience? Is it good, 
bad, or indifferent ? 

Admiral Wraxtry. Will we meet our leadtimes on equipment we 
have coming? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Not whether you will meet the leadtimes. In the 
general picture you projected last year have you been able to get what 
you wanted? There are many ramifications which fit into the total. 

What is your general experience ? 

Admiral Weakrry. My general experience over the past year has 
been good, Mr. Sheppard. “As specific examples, I spoke of modifie: 
tions to the surface ships’ sound equipment which would be meaning. 
ful to us. 

Mr. Suepparp. So far as getting procurement out, speaking now of 
contracting it, what is the situation there ? 

Admiral Weaxtry. The money was physically apportioned through 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary of Defense in October. 

Meanwhile the manufacturer had gone ahead, tooled up and was in 
production. By the time he had a contract he had physically shipped 
27 sets of this equipment. 

Mr. Suerparp. Did he do that in the way of a letter of intent? 

Admiral Wreak.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you have liberty of using letters of 
intent to expedite things once you get a commitment of funds? 

Admiral Wraxtey. That is correct, sir. 

Another case was the case of the — 
that money apportioned until November. 

Contract was completed and in the hands of the contractor 2 months 
later although the original prediction was 6 months to make a contract. 

In this case Mr. Bantz, Assistant Secretary of Navy for Mater iel, 
said, “I will hand carry it when you give it to me.” They have been 
fine on antisubmarine matters. 

In October of this year Admiral Burke signed a letter where he as- 
signed the highest priority to antisubmarine warfare. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Admiral Weakiry. Antisubmarine warfare has first priority over 
Admiral Burke’s signature. 

Mr. Manon. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Larrp. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


SOVIET SNORKEL SUBMARINES 


Mr. Weaver. In the early part of your presentation you made men- 
tion of the fact that the Russian snorkel type submarines have to come 
to the surface less often than the German U-boats. What is their sub- 
mergability compared to the U-boats of Germany of World War II? 

Admiral Wraktey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Weaver. This is the Russian type ? 

Admiral Wraktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. What was it for the U-boats ? 

Admiral Weaktry. If you could hang on to the German for 12 or 
15 hours you usually had yourself a submarine or he had you. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Admiral. It has been a pleas- 
ure to have vou. 


Turspay, Fesruary 10, 1959. 
U.S. ARMY, EUROPE 


U.S. FIFTH ARMY 


WITNESSES 


GEN. HENRY I. HODES, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, HEADQUARTERS, 
U.S. ARMY, EUROPE 

LT. GEN. WILLIAM H. ARNOLD, COMMANDING GENERAL, 5th 
U.S. ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. D. W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

It is the responsibility of this committee to recommend to the 
House of Representatives what shall be done by way of approval of a 
requested sum of about $41 billion for the Department of Defense for 
the fiscal year which begins July 1, 1959. 

In order to evaluate these monetary requirements we have to know 
something about the program. We need to know something about 
the situation worldwide with respect to the security of the United 
States. 

We have asked vou here, General Hodes, to help us on this very 
important responsibility which has been assigned to us. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparpb. General, you will proceed with your statement. 
We will not interrupt vou until you have completed it. 

General Hoprs. As we say in meetings with our allies in Europe, 
my name is Hodes, and I will speak in English. 
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STATEMENT BY GEN. Henry I. Hopes, ComMMANDER IN Cuter, U.S. 
Army, Europe 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


3EN. Henry I. Hopes, COMMANDER IN CureEF, U.S. Army, EvuRopPE 


Henry Irving Hodes was born in Washington, D.C., March 19, 1899. Ap- 
pointed to the U.S. Military Academy from Texas, he was graduated on July 2, 
1920. General Hodes served with the Cavalry until 1939. Upon graduation 
from the Army War College in 1940, he was assigned to Operations Division of 
the War Department General Staff. 

General Hodes went to Europe in November 1943, and in January 1944 as- 
sumed command of the 112th Infantry Regiment, with which he saw action in 
France and Belgium. He was hospitalized as a result of wounds September 20, 
1944, In January 1945 he became the Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff of the 
War Department. From late 1947 to early 1949 General Hodes was the Chief 
of Staff of the 4th Army. 

In April of 1949 he became assistant commander of the Ist Cavalry Division 
in Japan. In June of 1950 he became assistant commander of the 7th Infantry 
Division, serving with this division in Korea until January of 1951. At this time 
he was assigned as Deputy Chief of Staff of the 8th Army, In August of 1951 
he became Chief of Staff of the 8th Army and the following October was named 
deputy commander. He served as a member of the United Nations armistice 
delegation for several months. In December 1951 he assumed command of the 
24th Infantry Division in Korea. From April 1952 until March 1954 he was 
commandant of the U.S. Army Command and General Staff College. In Europe 
since late March 1954 General Hodes has commanded successively the VII Corps 
and 7th Army, becoming commander in chief of the U.S. Army, Europe, in May 
1956. 

Among General Hodes’ decorations are the Distinguished Service Medal with 
oak leaf cluster, the Silver Star with oak leaf cluster, the Legion of Merit with 
oak leaf cluster, the Bronze Star, the Air Medal, the Purple Heart with oak leaf 
cluster, the Combat Infantryman Badge, the British Distinguished Service Order, 
and the Korean Order of Military Merit. 

General and Mrs. Hodes have three children. Capt. John T, Hodes is on duty 
at the U.S. Military Academy. Their two daughters are Mrs. Emmett Fry and 
Mrs. Allen Quereau. Mrs, Henry I. Hodes is the former Laura Celeste Taylor. 

General Hopes. Gentlemen, I am here today to discuss the U.S. 
Army, Europe, with you. 

Briefly, I will describe the military posture of the U.S. Army, 
Europe. By that, is meant the missions we are fulfilling, the commit- 
ments we are meeting, and the manner in which we employ our re- 
sources within the framework of personnel and budget authorizations 
which constitute our share of the Defense Establishment. 

As you know, our headquarters actually has several responsibilities 
I wear three hats. One pertains to the responsibilities as the U.S. 
Army Component Commander under the European Unified Command, 
with command over all U.S. Army combat and logistical forces in 
their peacetime posture. One pertains to the NATO responsibilities 
which are discharged through my Central Army Group Headquarters. 
This headquarters, loc ated within USAREUR, exists primarily as a 
peacetime planning staff and is utilized in all NATO exercises. How- 
ever, in war it will be separated and exercise operational command over 
all assigned French, German, and U.S. ground combat forces in central 
Europe. The third hat is an administrative and logistical one under 
Department of the Army. In time of war this function is performed 
by the residue of our present headquarters and becomes theater, army 
headquarters 
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As a backdrop for this presentation, I should like first to discuss the 
international climate in which we operate—the military capabilities 
of the Communist Armed Forces, and the military implications of 
certain trouble spots within Europe and areas of the Middle East and 
North Africa. 


INTERNATIONAL CLIMATE 


=~ S. Army, Europe operates in a complex environment in which 
USS. Army forces are “ouests” in several “host” countries. We are 
integrated into the allied NATO defense structure, and our forces 
are the predominant ground element in that struc ture since they are 
the strongest national forces available and ready in central Europe. 
We are charged with furthering U.S. policy not only with respect to 
the U.S.S.R. and its satellites, but also with respect to the individual 
and collective countries of the Western community. In such an 
environment the activities of the U.S. Army in Europe are many. 


SOVIET THREAT 


You are well aware of the threat that Soviet bloc forces pose to 
the peace of Western Europe and the free world. This threat has 
increased considerably with the continued reorganization and modern- 
ization of the Soviet forces for atomic warfare. Of great significance 
to U.S. Army, Europe is the military threat posed by the well-equipped 
and combat ready Soviet divisions located in East Germany and the 
Soviet and satellite forces that are readily available to reinforce this 
German-based threat. 


SOVIET CAPABILITIES IN EUROPE 


These ground forces are completely mobile and possess great fire- 
power. ‘The divisions could be used to launch an attack, supported 
by satellite divisions and reinforced by some of the 56 line divisions 
immediately available in the western U.S.S.R. 

Regardless of the direction taken by Soviet policy, it is backed up 
by military forces that are maintained at all times in an advanced 
state of combat readiness and which have a capability to engage in 
either limited or general war. 

Further, the immediate Soviet air threat, with the limitation on 
early warning imposed by the Iron Curtain complicates NATO defense. 


OTHER TROUBLE SPOTS 


Soviet pressure, which shifts constantly in its attempts to achieve 
the U.S.S.R. goal of world domination, is for the present being applied 
to Berlin. The Berlin situation, which at present is probably the 
most immediate threat to world peace, directly affects the Army forces 
stationed in that city, and in turn, U.S. military forces in West 
Germany. 

There are other trouble spots in the European and Mediterranean 
areas that could directly or indirectly affect the U.S. Army in Europe. 

I wish to state emphatically that U.S. Army, Europe is a strong 
force, in a high state of readiness, and is a major deterrent to Soviet 
attack of Western Europe. 
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MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES 


Before discussing our forces, I would like to point out some of the 
major combat or operational type missions or responsibilities which 
we are required to aceomplish. I will discuss the logistical missions 
later. 

1. Maintain combat effectiveness of assigned units—Germany, 
France, and Italy. This means combat readiness with adequate 
logistical support. 

2. Occupation of the U.S. sector of Berlin. 

3. Evacuation of noncombatants. 

4. Provide Army air defense artillery units for air defense of key 
U.S. installations. 

5. Develop necessary alert, emergency, and war plans. 

6. Provide U.S. Army artillery units for atomic support of NATO 
allies. 

The latest mission acquired by USAREUR is to provide support 
to U.S. Army advanced weapons in the hands of non-U.S. NATO 
forces. These countries range all the way from Norway to Turkey. 


ORGANIZATION 


To carry out these responsibilities we are organized, with emphasis 
on combat readiness. Within resources available we have organized 
our forees and will deploy them to provide the maximum deterrent 
to the Soviet bloc and to minimize the vulnerability of our forces to 
enemy attack. 

Major elements of U.S. Army, Europe, are 7th U.S. Army, 32d 
Artillery Air Defense Brigade, the Southern European Task Force, 
and the Communications Zone. 

Other subordinate commands and units include 7th Engineer 
Brigade, a Signal command, three Area commands, Berlin Com- 
mand, and Bremerhaven Port of Embarkation. We also have a 
hospital center, USAREUR schools, intelligence units, and so forth. 

While there are many missions assigned to USAREUR, the pri- 
mary and overriding one is the maintenance at all times of 7th Armv’s 
combat capability. 


COMBAT FORCE DEPLOYMENT 


Here is the way our forces are deployed: 

Behind the Iron Curtain, the U.S. Berlin Command is our occupa- 
tion force there. Two battle groups of the 6th Infantry and its 
support elements, including a tank company, provide the U.S. con- 
tribution to the Allied defense of that city. 

Patrolling on the ground along the 300-air-mile Iron Curtain border 
are the three armored cavalry regiments. 

These are backed by five divisions, three infantry and two armored. 

Here in the Hessian Corridor, the Russians have only about 100 
miles to go, across good terrain, to reach the Rhine. 

The 8th Division, west of the Rhine, is a composite division with 
three infantry and two airborne battle groups. 

We are constantly surveying the organization and positioning of 
our forces to improve our combat posture. 
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The status of operational readiness of the force is checked period- 
ically through a system of alerts. These test the ability of all our 
troops to move from peacetime billets to other positions once every 
month. 

To assist in maintaining combat readiness we have rigid standards 
to insure early availability of units for battle. Not more than 15 
percent of a command may be absent on leave or pass. Each unit 
must be able to assemble 50 percent of its personnel within 30 minutes; 
and each unit must be capable of departing its home station within 
2 hours with 85 percent of its strength. 

To assure our forces the earliest possible warning our armored 
cavalry regiments maintain a 24-hour-a-day vigilance along the Iron 
Curtain. 

In Italy, the Southern European Task Force has the mission of pro- 
viding ground-delivered atomic support to NATO forces under Com- 
mander Allied Land Forces Southern Europe (COMLANDSOUTH) 
for the defense of northern Italy. In addition, and I will discuss this 
later, U.S. Army, Europe, is currently the only source of ground- 
delivered atomic firepower for the entire central European region. 


AIR DEFENSE 


The 32d Artillery Air Defense Brigade commands our 6 NIKE 
battalions. 

The Commander in Chief, U.S. European Command, has recently 
assigned the responsibility for Ai ‘defense of U.S. forces in Europe to 
the Commander in Chief of U.S. Air Force, Europe, pending activation 
of an integrated NATO air defe ‘nse system. 


LOGISTIC SUPPORT 


Our logistical support forces are divided into two main groupings: 
our area commands and our line of communications. The logistical 
support force is comprised of 41,776 military personnel, 1,644 US. 
civilian employees, and 75,641 non-U.S. civilians. ‘These non-U'S. 
civilians make up 63.5 percent of our support force thereby saving 
soldiers. 

In addition within Seventh Army and other subordinate commands, 
such as the Signal Command, there are approximately 7,000 labor 
service personnel, formed into military-type units such as guard, 
signal, and engineer companies. 

Our entire logistical support force has the following major missions: 

. To provide full logistical support to the Seventh Army and 

SAREUR assigned units. 

2. To provide common service support such as depot level mainte- 
nance for small arms and vehicles, and common supply items such as 
vehicle repair parts and signal batteries, plus aviation fuel to U.S. Air 
we Europe. 

To provide the major logistical support to the dependents and 
CLV ‘lian employees of the Army, and to hee degree, Navy and Air 


— dependents within U SAREUR zone of responsibility. 
To provide full logistical support to European command and to 
l Ss elements of international headquarters. 
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To provide limited logistical support to MAAG’s (military 
assistance advisory groups) and to authorized governmental and 
mee agencies. 

To provide advanced weapons logistical support for U.S. Army 
seis systems deployed in non-U.S. NATO forces. 

To carry out the missions I have just cited, it requires 333,283 
individual line items in our depots, 3 million tons of supplies and equip- 
ment issued yearly. 

AREA COMMANDS 


To free the Seventh Army commander and his subordinate com- 
mands of problems not directly connected with maintaining combat 
readiness, the U.S. area of responsibility in Germany has been divided 
into three area commands. These are housekeeping establishments, 
which perform certain services and support functions for 7 U.S. 
Army and other units and all services for Army dependents and some 
services for Air Force dependents located in their areas. Their 
primary purpose is to relieve the tactical units of administrative de- 
tails and allow them to concentrate on training in order to maintain 
the high degree of combat readiness required. 


COMMUNICATIONS ZONE 


The principal logistic support organization for the theater is the 
communications zone, with headqua rters in Orleans, France. It is 
divided into two sections, base and advance, with some 41 logistical 
installations spreading from the west coast of France on into Germany. 

oe our French line of communications is fully effective. It 
took 7 years to build it at a cost of approximately $300 million. 

We are 29 major communications zone depots stretching from 
within sight of the Pyrenees to the Rhine River. Through this sup- 
ply system move items as small as transistors to those as large as 
medium tanks, Redstone missiles, and 280-millimeter atomic guns. 

As a training mission, we also bring some of these supplies over the 
beach. Non-war-risk items are moved through the port nearest 
their ultimate destination for economy reasons. 

Still another line of communication supporting USAREUR units 
starts at Leghorn, Italy. The Southern European task force receives 
the bulk of its logistical support through this system direct from the 
United States. 

It was the communications zone, utilizing the depots and ports in 
France and Germany, as well as the port at Leghorn, that supported 
our forces in Lebanon. 

One of the most important areas in our logistical system today is 
the increasing demand for petroleum products to fuel our modern war 
machinery. Seventh Army in Germany has found that the M48 
tank consumers several times as much gas as the World War II M4 
tank. The ratio of armored to infantry forces is higher than in World 
War II, and this increases these POL requirements. Jet fuel con- 
sumption has also increased greatly, and USAREUR transports all 
fuel for the Air Force. To answer this challenge we have constructed 
a United States and NATO pipeline across France. This also has 
been accomplished since 1950. Even in the United States, where 
pipelines are commonplace, this would be considered a major accomp- 
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lishment. The system extends from St. Nazaire, on the west coast of 
France, over 500 miles into Germany. Pumping stations, and 
numerous storage facilities, are located along the line. This pipeline 
can handle jet fuel, then automobile gasoline, followed by diesel fuel 
or any other required fuel. Since November 1956 to January 9, 
1959, 12 million barrels have been moved through this system. 


REDUCTION IN THE LOGISTICAL FORCE 


With the development of our line of communications and the utili- 
zation of the pipeline, we have effected considerable economies in 
support-type personnel and in operations. 

We in USAREUR are interested in sound business practices when 
they contribute to the tactical readiness of our forces. 

The development and improvement of physical facilities, together 
with integration of electronic requisitioning, has resulted in improved 
management. Progress and improvements are still being made. 

The logistical support force has about reached the minimum essen- 
tial level for support of combat operations, while carrying out essential 
peacetime functions. 

CONCEPT OF SUPPORT 


We have gone from the branch depot system (one type of supply 
in one depot) to the general depot system (two or more types of supply 
per depot). Combat troops must be equipped with the latest and 
most modern equipment in the best possible condition at all times. 
Time will not permit combat troops to exchange equipment when the 
bell rings even if such equipment is available in depots. 


LOGISTICAL CONCLUSION 


USAREUR makes every known effort to see that the operating 
dollar buys the maximum amount of goods and services. I have 
already pointed up the improvements which have been made in the 
employment of manpower. Logistically, we are organized to meet 
any emergency. 

MODERNIZATION 


In light of Soviet modernization, the key to our combat capability 
must likewise be modernization. 

I understand new combat items have been developed and are ready 
for production. These, when made available, will considerably 
enhance the combat potential of our forces. 

To modernize we must reduce the number of required items. 
This we should donow. The new rifle and machinegun designed to use 
the NATO standardized cartridge will, when made available, replace 
six of our present weapons with substantial savings in replacement 
parts. 

We are now reaching minimum levels, and some support units 
are on an austere basis, in order to maintain the highest state of 
readiness in combat units. 

Mr. SuHeprparp. Thank you very much, General. 

I see we have with us an old friend, General Arnold. You have not 
honored us with your presence for quite some period of time, General. 
We welcome you back. 
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I understand you have a prepared statement? 

General ARNoLp. I have, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. We will ask you to read your statement and we 
will not interrupt you until it is completed, General. 

General ArRNoLp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF Lr. Gen. WILLIAM ARNOLD, COMMANDING GENERAL, 
5TH U.S. Army 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


William Howard Arnold was born in Dyersburg, Tenn., January 18, 1901. 
He was graduated from the U.S. Military Academy June 12, 1924. Prior to 
World War II he served with various Infantry units in the United States, Hawaii, 
and China. During World War II he was with the IV Corps in the United States; 
the XIV Corps, as Chief of Staff, participating in the campaigns of Guadalcanal, 
New Georgia, Bougainville, and the Bismark Archipelago; and was assigned as 
commander of the Americal Infantry Division on December 10, 1944. He com- 
manded the entire operation of the islands of Cebu, Bohol, and Negros Oriental, 
and received the first large-scale surrender of Japanese forces in the field on Cebu 
Island where more than 10,000 enemy soldiers surrendered on August 28, 1945. 
He was promoted to brigadier general September 19, 1943, and on December 10, 
1944, to major general. 

In May 1946, General Arnold became Deputy Director of Plans and Operations, 
War De _partment General Staff, and in January 1948 was named Chief of the 
Budget Division, Army Comptroller’s Office. From August 13, 1950, until May 
1953 he served as Chief of the Joint Military Mission for Aid to Turkey. In 
May 1953 he became Commanding General of U.S. Forees in Austria, during 
which time he was promoted to lieutenant general 

General Arnold assumed command of the Fifth U.S. Army on November 1, 


1955. 

His decorations include the Distinguished Service Medal, Silver Star, Legion of 
Merit, and the Bronze Star Medal. 

GENERAL ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a distinct pleasure for me to appear before this distinguished 
committee. I hope that the information I give you from an Army 
commander’s viewpoint will be useful in your most important work. 


FIFTH ARMY AREA 


This chart shows the 5th U.S. Army area under my command. 
The 13 States shown comprise 31 percent of the total land area of the 
United States. Approximately 25 percent of the national population 
and 28 percent of the total labor force reside in these States. Twenty- 
four percent of all manufacturing establishments are located in this 
area, with the greatest concentration in the eastern half. There are 
14 posts, camps, and stations under my command, 5 of which are on 
an inactive or standby basis. Fort Carson, Colo.; Fort Riley, Kans.; 
and Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., are primarily training installations. 
At Fort Leavenworth, Kans., are the Command and General Staff 
College and the U.S. Disciplinary Barracks. The Army Finance 
Center, the Finance School, and The Adjutant General School are 
located at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. The primary mission of 
Camp Lucas, Mich.; Fort Wayne, Mich.; and Fort Sheridan, IIL, is 








; 
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to support the Army Air Defense Command. At the U.S. Army 
Support Center, St. Louis, Mo., are located the U.S. Transportation 
Supply and Maintenance Command, the U.S. Army Military Traffic 
Management Agency, and the U.S. Army Engineer Supply Control 
Office—all Army-wide agencies. 

In addition, there are 17 active and 11 inactive Army installations 
within the Army which are directly under the chiefs of their respec- 
tive technical or administrative services and therefore not under my 
command except for support responsibilities, chiefly in the medical 
service, administrative, and security areas. 

The 5th Army Area is subdivided into four Reserve Corps for the 
purpose of providing command, training, administration, and sup- 
port to the U.S. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
VI Corps, with headquarters at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., in- 
cludes the States of Indiana and Michigan. XI Corps, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., covers the States of Missouri and Illinois. 
XIV Corps, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., is responsible 
for the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and South Dakota, 
and Iowa. XVI Corps, with he: \dquarters at Omaha, Nebr. , includes 
the States of Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, and Colorado. 


MISSION 


MIssIONs OF COMMANDING GENERAL, 5rH U.S. ARMY 

1. Command and fully support Active Army posts, camps, stations, and 
activities. 

2. Fully support and supply Army Air Defense Command units. 

3. Provide medical, security, and military justice support for Active Army 
installations under command of agency chiefs. 

4. Command, train, support, and supply U.S. Army Reserves, Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. 

5. Supervise training of National Guard. 

6. Defense of Army area in event of attack by hostile forces. 

7. Emergency civil assistance. 

This chart summarizes my mission. The first three items pertain 
to the Active Army: (1) Command and fully support Active Army 
posts, camps, stations, and activities; (2) fully support and supply 
Army Air Defense Command units; and (3) provide medical, security, 
and military justice support for Active Army installations under the 
command of technical or administrative service chiefs. 

Items 4 and 5 are Reserve component missions: Command, train, 
support, and supply U.S. Army Reserves and the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, and supervise training of the National Guard. 

The last two items—defense of the Army area in event of attack 
by hostile forces, and assistance in civil emergencies—are principally 
planning missions which require coordination ‘with the other services 
and civilian authorities. 

My remarks will be limited to the first five items on the chart, since 
it is specifically in these five areas that most of my resources are 
expended. 
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PERSONNEL 


5th U.S. Army population, Dec. 31, 1958 




















Component | Population | Remarks 

Active Army: 

a ae eek ceccaendaes 5, 525 | 2 divisions. 

IN cc eaue sian inpaemisiel 57, 236 276 nondivisional units. 
Army Reserve-National Guard: | 

Nd ee luineun mining 8,352 | 7 divisions. 

Gt had Obeid cb woske Seboonctucecbeeskucas 79, 601 | 381 nondivisional units. 
U.8. Army Reserve: 

I a emi beeane 239, 588 | 6 divisions. 

nN ae ee ois cucdcammeddaetdaann (76, 774) | 769 nondivisional units. 

siti nadaaddonanmingnektenedenaannl 333, 435 

RT UNE Loh ocdeda cchaedsucsaaneesubacuase 10, 780 
ROTC: | 

mesic stadents.............. See eehan amas o Sedeniciaaberks 22,372 | 32 junior division schools. 

emer RNR 28 8 A cnnnnhaucaws 34, 1382 | 8 senior division schools. 

| | 13 military schools, 

Prisoners: | 

ey nr Rs oc eeewnieens | 696 

ae ce da ae kueiae 339 
rapmnmnImnn nN Se so ccteecund 10, 861 


This chart lists the military and civilian population of the 5th 
U.S. Army. There are 2 Infantry divisions and 276 nondivisional 
units in the 5th U.S. Army area. The nondivisional units consist of 
an engineer training center, combat units assigned to the Strategic 
Army Forces (STRAF), and other units required to support installa- 
tions and activities within the Army. About 63,000 military per- 
sonnel are assigned to these units including 22,000 trainees available 
for worldwide assignment upon completion of training. 

The National Guard, with a strength of approximately 88,000 has 
7 divisions (757 units) and 381 nondivisional units which are under 
the control of the Governors of the 13 States. 

There are 6 divisions and 769 nondivisional units of the U.S. 
Army Reserve located in 5th Army area. The personnel assigned to 
these units, and other individuals liable for active duty in time of war 
or a national emergency, constitute the Ready Reserve with a strength 
of almost 240,000. Included in this total are 76,774 paid drill spaces 
being utilized for Ready Reserve personnel attending weekly drills. 
The Standby Reserve has a total strength of over 333,000 individuals 
and the strength of the Retired Reserve is 10,780. 

Ninety-three high schools and colleges in the 5th U.S. Army area are 
actively engaged in the ROTC program. ‘The strength of over 
56,000 students in this program indicates the wide acceptance and 
fine support accorded the program by educational institutions. The 
ROTC produced about 3,200 Regular and Reserve Army officers last 
year in my Army area. 

The mission of the U.S. Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Leavenworth 
has recently been enlarged to provide confinement facilities for the 
continental area east of the Mississippi River and the States of Kansas 
and Missouri. The 696 prisoner population at this installation in- 
includes 200 prisoners transferred from the recently inactivated disci- 
plinary barracks at New Cumberland, Pa. The low prisoner popula- 
tion in both the U.S. Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Leavenworth and 
the post stockades is an encouraging indication of the success of the 
Army’s educational policy, the more stringent enlistment standards, 
and the program of discharging substandard Army personnel. 
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The civilian personne] strength will be discussed later in my 
presentation. 


OPERATIONAL READINESS AND TRAINING PROGRAM 


I would like to mention very briefly the operational readiness and 
training program for the active Army units under my command. 

The 1st Infantry Division is presently engaged in gyroscope opera- 
tions. My commitments for STRAC include 28 support-type units, 
which vary in size from a battalion to a 20-man detachment. The 
combat readiness of the units has improved significantly over the past 
15 months. My primary problem in this area is that of personnel. 
Nearly all units are understrength and this situation is further aggra- 
vated by the turnover of personnel due to requirements for overseas 
replacement. 

The individual and squad training in 5th U.S. Army are of an exce p- 
tionally high standard. With this foundation, the operational readi- 
ness of all of our units can be brought up to an equally high standard 
in a short peried of time. Fort Leonard Wood, \io., conducts Engi- 
neer replacement training for the entire continental United States. 
The 9th Infantry Division at Fort Carson, Colo., conducts infantry 
replacement training. The battle groups of the Ist Infa wintry Division, 
Fort Riley, Kans., are deploying to Europe during the period December 
1958—Anril 1959 under the gyroscope program. 


EDUCATION PROGRAM 


| would now like to mention two areas which affect the morale and 
welfare of all Army personnel—the education program and the medi- 
care program, 

To develop the potential of both officers and enlisted men in the 
better performance of their military jobs, great emphasis is placed on 
the educational development program. 

Since assuming command of the 5th Army over 3 years ago, 1,300 
officers have completed the official objective of 2 years of college work 
and another hundred have earned their college degrees. Presently, 
more than 1,500 officers and enlisted men are enrolled in colleges in the 
Army area. All of these people do this on their own time. 

Within the past 2 years, more than 5,000 noncommissioned officers 
completed high school level of education. Within the past year, two 
special aspects of this educational program have been stressed; 
foreign language training for officers, and physical science training for 
enlisted men. For officers who seem destined to spend fully half 
their active service in foreign countries, it is of utmost importance to 
remove the language barrier, thus incre asing their effectiveness in the 
performance of forei ign assignments. Because of the limited off-duty 
facilities for foreign language study, we have resorted to tape-recorded 
courses of .instruction—the so-called foreign language laboratories. 
These laboratories are provided at my largest posts. It is planned 
that 4,000 officers and men will utilize these facilities within fiscal 
year 1960. 

The physical science study effort for enlisted men is paying off. 
Here again the laboratory technique is being used at three of my largest 
installations. In view of the fact that this program is only a ‘few 
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months old, firm statistical data are unavailable as yet. However, a 
definite reduction in the number of men failing to complete satis- 
factorily service school training in missiles and artillery has been noted’ 


MEDICARE PROGRAM 


The Dependents’ Medical Care Act (Public Law 569) has materially 
alleviated the inequities in medical care available to service dependents 
within the 5th U.S. Army Area. This area, as you realize, extending 
over 13 States, is sparsely settled in many locations, and supports 
many widely dispersed units often located at a considerable distance 
from the large well-equipped posts where medical facilities are readily 
available. 1 refer to such installations as Nike sites and radar 
locations. 

More than 2 years of operation indicate that the program established 
under this act is successful. Such success is evidenced by the notice- 
able increase in the number of service dependents currently availing 
themselves of medical care either at uniformed services medical 
facilities, or under the provisions of medicare, from civilian sources. 
The men in uniform like the program, and medicare is classed by them 
as an important factor for reenlisting and in making the Army their 
career. Their main criticism of the program appears to be that they 
want it extended to cover dental care. The program is definitely a 
career incentive, and has materially improved morale. 

The optimum utilization of uniformed service facilities in the care 
of dependents of military personnel is being encouraged. Cost to the 
Government for their care through civilian medical sources has been 
held to the minimum consistent with the provisions of Public Law 
569. Commanders at all echelons have been made aware of my policy 
of optimum utilization and are giving their full cooperation in its 
implementation. 

RESERVE COMPONENTS MISSION 


In considering my responsibility for the Reserve components 
mission. This mission is of such importance as to have assigned a 
major general to the full time direction of the Reserve components 
program. ‘To our efforts are added those of four other major generals, 
the commanders of each of the Reserve U.S. Army Corps Headquar- 
ters. As portrayed in my first chart, the 5th U.S. Army has been 
subdivided into four Reserve corps areas to provide command, train- 
ing, administrative and logistic support to the Army Reserve and 
ROTC programs. This corps-type organization, established on 
January 1, 1958, is proving very effective in providing command 
supervision and training support to the Reserve components. 

A recent study conducted. by my headquarters revealed that the 
corps-type organization has provided an effective command structure 
for the operation and control of the Reserve Forces at a significant 
reduction in the cost for administration and support of the Reserve 
forces. Briefly, there has been a reduction of 12 military and 144 
civilian personnel space requirements and a savings of $1,256,000 in 
annual costs for administration, operation, and maintenance of the 
13 closed military district headquarters. 

In support of Reserve training, a requirement existed for construc- 
tion of 274 Reserve training centers as of December 31, 1958. By 
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the end of fiscal year 1959, it is anticipated that 85 centers will have 
been completed or will be under construction. Within my command, 
31 training centers are included in the military construction, Army 
Reserve Forces program, for fiscal year 1960. These centers, as you 
know, are utilized on weekends and at night by the Reserve units. 

The highpoint of the Reserve, ROTC, “and National Guard training 
year is the normal 2-week active duty training conducted during the 
summer. In addition to seven of my active posts, two of my inactive 
posts are opened and utilized for this training. Nine State-owned 
camps are also utilized for training of the National Guard. These 
posts have adequate facilities for this training with one exception— 
the lack of range facilities for tank firing. Approximately 78,000 
reservists, 2,500 ROTC cadets, and 85,000 National Guardsmen will 
undergo summer training in the 5th Army area during the summer 
months of 1959. 

At this point I would like to present my funding picture—both as 
to how it looked in the past 3 years as well as the outlook for fiscal 
year 1960. 

FUNDING PROGRAMS 


5th U.S. Army funding programs, fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 








Appropriation Fiscal year 1957| Fiscal year 1958) Fiscal year 1959 

funding funding funding 
oe \ ie a - a aay Se ee ess + i pie x a ee ee 
Operation and maintenance, Army. .---------- -----| $116, 964, 278 $106, 463, 495 | $102, 438. 550 
ARNG. s a 907, 839 739, 209 | 628, 000 
Reserve pe rsonnel, Army. re 2, 796, 000 13, 660, 056 15, 943, 000 
All other....-..- cere e ain en edn iaeawbeal 649, 091 | 1, 640, 424 693, 817 
OMS tse ie suntavcdaecdscumewsbansoauben | 1 $131, 317, 208 | 9 $122, 503, 184 a $119, 703, 367 





! As of June 30, 1957. 
2 As of June 30, 1958. 
3 As of Jan. 20, 1959. 


This chart shows the total dollars available to me during the past 
3 years, under the various appropriations which finance operations in 
my command. The total trend has been downward. Of greater con- 
cern to me, is the steadily decreasing rate of my operations money. 
This latter’ point I will cover in more detail in my next chart—but 
before getting into that subject, I should like to stress the fact that 
during that period there has been no signific ant reduc ition in my mis- 
sions. During the span of these years, one : t Crowder 
Mo.—and two small subposts—Camp Hale in Cadiwade and Camp 
Claybanks in Michigan—have been placed on an inactive status. 
Nevertheless, costs have been incurred, and will continue to accrue, 
in maintaining these inactive posts on a standby caretaker basis. 

The specific impact of the steadily declining rate of operational 
funds made available to me over the last 3 fiscal years is graphically 
illustrated on this chart. You will observe that the total trend is 
downward. But, of much greater significance is the constricting 
effect of rising civilian personnel costs and the expansion of the 
missile defense program on my total funds, and its consequent effect 
on other operations, which, of necessity, still remain to be accom- 
plished. 
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FIFTH U.S. ARMY 
ANALYSIS OF O&M ARMY APPROPRIATION 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 





120 . 
-YyY 1064 
ALL OTHER 
80 : : 
84 ARADCO 
SPT 
40 
CIV PERS COST 
12903 656 |= 
YR avo ye ave|~’ 
O-~FY 1957 FY 1958 FY1959.~*=FY1960 


Jy INCLUDES $7 M FOR BARRACKS IMPROVEMENT 
2/ PROJECTED 


2y INCLUDES GRADED, WAGE BOARD, LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANING PERSONNEL 


In this connection, vou will observe that civilian personnel utiliza- 
tion has declined over the last 4 years. You will note, however, that 
in fiscal year 1959 a much larger percentage of my available funds 
was required to finance the increased civilian pay costs generated 
by the 10 percent civilian pay raise. Again, in fiscal year 1959, you 
will note the increase in support costs for missile defense program 
from $8.4 million in fiscal year 1957 to $15.4 million estimated for 
fiscal year 1959. From a percentage of total funds available to me 
under this appropriation over the past 3 years, this represents an 
increase from 7.2 percent in 1957 to 15 percent in 1959—more than 
double. This increase has been caused by the increase in the number 
of NIKE sites from 35 in 1957 to 56 in 1959. Conversion from 
NIKE-AJAX to NIKE-HERCULES has also contributed to these 
increased costs. What is the outlook for 1960? Gentlemen, for 
an answer to that question, I will now refer to the next bar on this 
chart—fiscal year 1960. You will first note that some savings over 
fiscal year 1959 is projected to accrue in civilian personnel costs due 
to the planned reduction in civilian work force. While this savings 
amounts to approximately $3.3 million, from a percentage of total 
funds sealants to me in fiscal years 1959 and 1960, this represents 
a decrease from 53.1 percent in fiscal year 1959 to 51.4 percent in 
fiscal year 1960—or about 1.7 percent. This savings is more than 
offset by the significant increased support costs, which are estimated 
will accrue due to the expansion and acceleration of the missile 
defense program. For fiscal vear 1960, 12 additional sites are sched- 
uled for completion during the first half and 16 more sites for the 
second half. Also, there will exist the requirement to support addi- 
tional radar site locations. Increased support requirements are con- 
servatively estimated at $6 million, or 39 percent more than in fiscal 
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year 1959. Of far greater significance to me is that fact that in 
relating the percentage of funds available to me over these 4 years, 
the requirement of $21.4 million represents an increase from 7.2 percent 
in fiscal year 1957 to 21.5 percent in fiscal year 1960—almost triple. 

I should now like to direct your attention to the red portion of each 
bar, reflected on this chart. This portion of the bar concerns all other 
aspects of my operations, such as procurement of normal supplies and 
equipment, maintenance of facilities, travel and transportation, opera- 
tion of summer camps, communications services—to mention a few. 
In relating the percentage of total funds available to me for these 
other purposes over the 4- year span—and in this I have eliminated 
consideration to the $7 million provided in fiscal year 1957 for bar- 
racks improvement—lI find that this represents a nent from 46 
percent in 1957 to 27 percent in 1960. Without exception, you will 
note a progressive shrinking—depicting the contraction which results 
after considering the impact of ARADCOM support and civilian pay. 
Yet, within this steadily shrinking area, I have absorbed increased 
repairs and utilities costs due to increases in family housing. In fiscal 
year 1958, the amount absorbed was $227,000; in fiscal vear 1959, the 
amount is projected to be $780,000. In fiscal vear 1960, the estimated 
increased cost of maintaining family housing is $1.5 million, due 
primarily to completion of construction in that fiscal year of 1,329 
Capehart units now under construction at Fort Leonard Wood. 

This trend through the current fiscal year has had very adverse 
effects on my operations. Inventories are no longer being maintained 
at satisfactory or required levels, engineer projects required to main- 
tain facilities at acceptable standards are being performed on a 
“crash basis,’’ worn-out and obsolete equipment is being uneconomi- 
cally retained in use due to the lack of funds to procure replacements, 
and performance of lower priority activities, which under normal 
circumstances should be accomplished as routine, have been deferred 
or eliminated. Of the items just mentioned, two are of the gravest 
concern tome. ‘The first is the backlog of deferred maintenance in my 
Army, which at the present time exceeds $8 million. I will discuss 
this problem in some detail a little later. 

The other area concerns my inventory of supplies and materials. 
Latest indications are that the drawdown of inventory resulting from 
insufficient resources to replenish issues will reach serious proportion 
by end of this fiscal vear. Orderly and timely procurement is essen- 
tial to maintaining the required level of supply required in the con- 
duct of my operations. In both these areas, the action which I am 
forced to take can only be regarded as a short-range solution to a long- 
range problem—since in both instances, action will be required at 
some future date to bring them up to required or acceptable standards. 

In summary 

My civilian personnel costs now require a much larger portion of 
available funding. 

2. Support costs for ARADCOM have been steadily increasing and 
will continue to increase at a very high rate. 

3. The combination of these two items and the continued reduc- 
tion of my total funds, without any noticeable decrease in missions, 
has resulted in my dollar resources for all other activities being 
drastically reduced. This reduction has been offset to a small degree 
by the reorganization of the 13 military district headquarters into 4 

38005—59—pt. 2—-16 
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corps headquarters and the closing of 1 installation with a reduction 
in cost of $3.25 million. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that the purchasing power of 
the dollar has decreased approximately 4 percent during the past 3 
years. 

CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


I will now direct my remarks to the logistic area to include facil- 
ities, the construction program, and a more detailed examination of 
the backlog in maintenance. 

A requirement exists for 36,000 permanent troop housing spaces at 
active installations in my command. To meet this requirement, 
17,300 spaces are either under construction or approved for construc- 
tion, leaving a deficit of approximately 19,000 spaces to be programed 
in future years. In the interim, it is necessary to continue to billet 
troops in temporary World War II mobilization-type barracks which 
are now very costly to maintain. 

A total of $390 million of military construction funds was required to 
provide the permanent facilities necessary to accommodate the 
planned long-range troop strength at the three posts—Fort Carson, 
Fort Riley, and Fort Leonard Wood—where the bulk of my Active 
Army troop strength is located. This requirement includes permanent 
troop housing, administrative, and logistical support facilities. Ap- 
proximately $124 million of the program has already been accom- 
plished, and an additional $3.5 million is authorized in the fiscal year 
1959 construction program, leaving a total of approximately $262 
million to be programed in the future. 


FAMILY HOUSING 


5th U.S. Army family housing 





| June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 | Dec. 31, 1958 








| 
a INS Si eS ee acicacadkenghdenemekwakn 14, 123 bes 
Adequate on post !___...-. somatiha lean acca te Lastiwebtonewe | 5, 783 5, 712 6, 641 
ee li alareara tase Se ec pid ee eee | 2 983 3 1, 667 
SD oil ny add uc nuns akeraeeewinsucdacwn ek 8, 340 9, 541 7, 928 
I ig ka bis eel | 2, 941 2, 542 2, 416 
6, 999 5, 558 


Mase. oe 
16, 236 ist 16, 236 
PR RS ace cnsccecssnus ana hth Rar cade Bilis racine eta oo ecimwel ve wes 5, 399 i 


i Ineludes existing, under construction, and approved for construction. 
2 Programed for fiscal year 1959. 
’ Programed for fiscal year 1960. 


Sufficient family housing is always a matter of great concern to all 
commanders, and a lack of adequate facilities constitutes a serious 
adverse morale factor. Considerable progress has been made in this 
area by the Wherry Housing Act and its successor, the Capehart 
Housing Act. This chart shows the picture over the last 3 years. 

My actual requirements 3 years ago were 14,123 family units. 
Adequate on-post housing totaled 5,783, either available, under con- 
struction, or approved for construction, leaving a deficit of 8,340 units. 

As of December 31, 1958, my requirements had risen to 16,236 units. 
To metech these increased requirements, in existence, under construc- 
tion, or approved for construction are a total of 6,641 units, leavine a 
deficit of 9,595. Three years ago, approximately 3,000 units in nearby 
civilian communities were determined as off-post housing. ‘This type 
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of unit at the end of 1958 had fallen off to about 2,500. As it stands 
now, more than 7,000 5th Army military families must live in inade- 
quate Government housing or off post in inadequate, substandard 
housing or the families will have to live apart from the military head 
of the family. 

[ am encouraged to see that the fiscal year 1960 housing program 
of the Department of the Army includes 1,667 units for the 5th 
Army area. If approved, this would bring the number of 5th Army 
families to about 5,500 who must undergo housing hardships for the 
privilege of military service. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 
FIFTH U. S ARMY 
DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 
10.0 


“MILLIONS OF ~ ~~ a ab © ta de dee 6 
DOLLARS 





BACKLOG FUNDED BACKLOG FUNDED BACKLOG 
30 SEP 56 FY 57 30 SEP 57 FY 58 30 SEP 58 


As I mentioned previously, an area of great concern to me is the 
backlog of deferred maintenance. We have succeeded in reducing 
this backlog about $1.2 million over the past 2 years. This was 
possible because of additional funding received in the last quarter of 
fiscal year 1958 and the emphasis I have placed on the utilization of 
troop ‘labor. I have constantly stressed a self-help program in the 
improvement and maintenance of our facilities and feel that this pro- 
gram has enabled us to ‘keep our heads above the water.” The 

acklog of deferred maintenance is now about $8% million, and will 

increase in fiscal year 1960. This continuous deferral of necessary 
repairs to facilities, buildings, and grounds ultimately increases the 
cost of this work when you finally have to bring them up to standards. 
My engineer estimates that our real property investment in 5th 
Army is about $400 million. 
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ECONOMIES EFFECTED 


In order to implement a program whereby more can be accomplishe od 
for less, it has been necessary for me to scrutinize and reprogram activi- 
ties on a continuing basis to assure that practicable and appropriate 
economies are being effected to enable me to perform my mission. 
These economies are in the following areas: 

First, a freeze on civilian hire, with all requests for new hire receiving 
the approval of my own headquarters. 1 have also insisted that [all 
my commanders give their personal attention to selecting the best 
qualified people when they are permitted to hire. I feel very strongly 
that to pursue this policy assures me a minimum civilian work force 
of the highest quality. 

Second, elimination of marginal activities to the fullest extent 
possible. | believe that any activities which do not directly con- 
tribute to mission accomplishment fall in this area, and every effort 
has been directed to their elimination. 

Third, temporary duty travel is being rigorously supervised to 
insure that only the most essential travel is performed. 

Fourth, utilization of available supply resources to the utmost, 
fully recognizing that the policy “living off the shelf’? may well prove 
a short-range solution to a long-range problem, since inventory will 

require replenishment at some future date. 

Fifth, deferring maintenance of facilities to an extent that it also 
becomes a short-range solution to a long-range problem, in that the 
gains of the moment will inevitably be reflected in greater costs at a 
future date, when facilities are finally brought up to standards. 

And now for an answer to the question “Can I accomplish my 
mission with a further reduction in resources?’ Gentlemen, as a field 
commander who has been exposed to varied conditions and situations 
covering a military career encompassing over 34 years, I can only 
answer | will do my utmost. However, I feel that over the last 3 
years I have been called upon—in a steadily increasing demand, to 
continue to do the same size job and, in some areas, a larger job, with 
less money and resources. _ I feel that the Army should be adequately 
supported and thereby afforded the opportunity to gain in stature, 
strength, and efficiency. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to appear 
before your committee. 

Mr. SuHeprarD. Thank you very much for your fine statement. 

Mr. Chairman, will vou go ahead with your interrogation at this 
point, please? 


ABILITY TO DETER AGGRESSION IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. Manon. We are pleased to have both you gentlemen before 
us today. 

General Hodes, I will ask you very few questions. Would it be 
correct for me to assume that the Allied Force in Europe at the present 
time in itself is not adequate to deter aggression in Western Europe? 

General Hopes. Mr. Chairman, let me stick with the gound ele- 
ments if I may. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 
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General Hopes. Because there is another very important deterrent 
which I am sure General Norstad discussed with you. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hopes. Off the record. 

I think we are making progress. The German Army is coming along. 
The German Army now has 7 divisions out of a proposed 12. They 
are handicapped considerably with about an ll-year vacuum. 
They started off with no noncommissioned officers, no junior officers. 
However, their senior officers are superior. They also lack facilities 
because we are in many of their facilities. 

Furthermore, they have this l-year conscription, so they are con- 
tinually training recruits. 

Therefore, if you take a division today in the German Army that is 
75 percent up to strength for that division, ] would say that compared 
to one of our divisions it would be about 40 to 50 percent effective 
despite the fact it might have 75 percent of its personnel. 

Furthermore, in the German corps today they have not yet gotten 
the corps supporting troops in full force, so that is a weakness. 

With respect to the French, as you know, they have most of their 
forces in Algeria. However, given a little warning, they are capable 
of mobilizing reserve divi isions, people who have been trained in the 
past 2 years being required to come back on any mobilization. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You hesitated to speak of the overall picture. 

General Hopes. Because I felt that General Norstad had discussed 
the overall picture with you. That is the reason I hesitated. It has 
been stated by General Gruenther and General Norstad on numerous 
occasions that if we go to war in central Europe we are going to all-out 
war. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hopss. (Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Give us now the number of divisions you have. Is 
the total about 19 in being in NATO? 

General Hopes. Nineteen-plus divisions. By that I mean there 
are several parts of other divisions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STRENGTH OF U.S. ARMY IN EUROPE 


Mr. Manon. Our force in Western Europe on the ground consists 
of what number of people? 

General Hoprs. We have five full divisions, two armor and three 
infantry, but we have more than that in combat strength. We have 
a number of conventional artillery battalions. We have an armored 
group which is about the size of a combat command of an armored 
division. We have three very strong armored cavalry regiments 
which are on the border. Therefore, it you compare our force to 
other forces, we have the equivalent of six divisions in conventional 
strength, plus our atomic support. 

Mr. Manon. Our divisions are bigger in size and have more fire- 
power division for division than the forces of the Soviet? 

General Hopss. Slightly. 

Mr. Stxes. How much more? 
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General Hopes. Slightly more. 

Mr. Sixes. How about firepower? 

General Hopes. When you get into firepower you have to add what 
units you have to support the division. When we went to the 
pentomic division we reduced some artillery firepower in the division 
but we make up for that by having it behind the division where it 
can reinforce it. 

The Soviets, in addition to these 20-line divisions which they have 
in East Germany, also have some artillery and antiaircraft divisions, 
several of each. 

Mr. Manon. General, you have not appeared before this committee 
before? 

General Hops. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your experience in appearing before congres- 
sional committees? 

General Hopss. This is my first experience. 

Mr. Manon. Your first experience before a congressional com- 
mittee? 

General Hopzs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I am glad you are appearing before us for you: 
initial appearance. 


REDUCTION IN SIZE OF THE ARMY 


To recite a littie recent history, many people in the Army have 
felt that the Army was being cut down too rapidly since Korea. 
That was strongly opposed by such people as General Ridgway. 
You know he wrote a series of articles in the Saturday Evening Post 
about this? 

General Hopszs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This battle has been going on now for a number of 
years, and the Army is gradually being reduced in size. 

Last year there was quite a controversy in Congress. General 
Taylor indicated that personnel strengths were not adequate. 

Congress provided funds for the 900,000-man Army. Those funds 
are not being completely utilized and we are going down to 870,000 
men in the Army by June 30, 1959. No further cut is in prospect at 
this time. 

The question arises this year as to what we will do in our position 
with respect to this position. The Army wants more. The top 
people in the White House and in the Pentagon have chosen to stand 
by a lower figure. Some people in Congress have supported the 
administration on this issue and some have not. 

Would you say that a division or two one way or the other would be 
very decisive in this issue? 

General Hopsgs. I assume you are talking about armywide and not 
talking about any specific location? 

Mr. Manon. I am speaking of armywide and I am asking you for 
your own personal opinion. 

General Hopes. In order to maintain these forces around the world 
which we have today we need a training base back in the United 
States to keep going. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 
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General Hopes. Exactly what size that would have to be I do not 
know, but my impression is that if you lost a division out of what 
little we have in the United States today it would have material 
effect, material adverse effect. 

Mr. Manon. That is being proposed, is it not? 

General Hopes. That is what I hear. You have to eliminate 
something and you have to maintain this base for training Reserves, 
National Guard, and all their fillers, plus all the re quirements which 
we people have overseas, and you have to maintain a certain logistical 
base throughout. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Also, if I go to war they would have to send me replacements 
immediately. I would need some replacements, and they have to 
find some way to get them. 

I would think, and this is my personal opinion, that to lose a division 
at this time would hurt. Again I am not in the States. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SMALL REDUCTIONS IN CONVENTIONAL FORCES 


Mr. Mauon. Here is the powerful United States with its atomic 
capability, and here is the Soviet Union, a very powerful country 
with military might, atomic and otherwise. 

In this picture, as we look toward the security of the United States 
in the next year and in the following years, are two or three wings of 
aircraft or one or two divisions in the Army, or a few ships in the 
Navy probably of decisive proportion? 

General Hoprs. It may not be of decisive proportion but I am 
sure that any reduction, any visible reduction on our part, is to the 
Soviets a sign of weakness, because the only thing they understand is 
strength, and is not limited to military strength alone. It includes 
determination, and so on. 

They are capable of backing their situation up with strength, so as a 
general policy I think we should be very certain that we can back ours 
up with strength. 

Mr. Manon. Secretary McElroy, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and other military and civilian leaders say that we probably 
would have a greater striking power in all-out global conflict than the 
Soviet Union has today. 

In light of that advice what is your view as to the decisiveness of a 
few wings or a few divisions, I mean a very few, and a few ships? 
How are we to weigh the signific ance of that sort of thing? 

General Hopes. Again I have to go back and say that from where I 
sit I want to be sure that I could be backed up with replacements and 
with properly trained personnel. I am not in a very good position 
where I am to determine what that requirement is in the United 
States, but morally, it seems to me, that any time we show signs of 
weakness then we stand to lose with the Soviets. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have the feeling, as our Commander in Europe, 
and being aware of world opinions and trends and thoughts, that we 
are making a show of weakness through our reduc tions in foree in this 
country, as has been the case in the last 2 or 3 years? 

General Hopes. Of course, it is rather difficult always to know 
what the Soviet intentions are, but if I were a Soviet I would assume 
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that we have gone toward weakening our structure. It is not just 
what we might do in this all-out war in Europe, but there are so many 
trouble spots around the world. I think we are in for quite a few more 
within the next couple of years. We have to have forces that can go 
in there and not go to all-out war but to a limited war. 

Mr. Manon. Would you be surprised if there were a limited war in 
the Middle East in the next 2 years? 

General Hoprs. I would not be surprised at some limited war in 
the Middle East tomorrow in certain places. 

Mr. Mauon. I would agree with you but I wanted to get your view 
about that. 

Reverting again to this question I asked you, I can understand how 
if you increase d your divisions by 10 or 20 you would have a significant 
augmentation which might tip a balance of power one way or the other. 

Are we missing’ the boat as a nation in maintaining so few divisions? 
Should we have, say, twice as many divisions as we have under all 
the facts and circumstances? I want you to view it wholly from 
your own viewpoint person: ally. 

General Hoprs. That is a rather difficult question to answer, 
Mr. Chairman, because I do not know what all the other require- 
ments are. But I would certainly think that we should maintain 
this STRAC foree—Strategic Army Corps—in the United States at 
full strength, capable at all times of moving in the same condition 
of combat effectiveness as our 7th Army is capable at all times. As 
long as we have Soviets we are going to have trouble spots. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hopes. They would like nothing better than to get us 
in a position where we have to fight some local war, just like they did 
in Korea. They want to get us out of the big picture and into smaller 
ones as often as possible. 

Mr. Manon. You do not anticipate we would fight a local war in 
Europe? Would there be any feasible way to fight a local war in 
Europe? 

General Hoprs. No. A German came to me the other day and 
said, “Some of our politicians’—and he was on the NATO side and 
he did not limit these to German politicians, but he said—‘“‘some poli- 
ticians are against equipping some of our forces with atomic weapons.” 
He said, “I just pointed out there are two possibilities, either you 
equip them with atomic weapons, or you mobilize enough force to be 
able to stand on the ground evenly with the Soviets.’ 

I thought that he “expressed it quite well. 


SOVIET IRBM CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask you if you know through intelli- 
gence sources what the IRBM operational capability of the Soviet 
Union is in the satellities and in the Soviet Union in general. What 
are your views? 

General Hopres. IRBM? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hopus. We know the Soviets have some numbers of 
IRBM’s. I am assuming that I am not talking about ICBM’s; I 
am talking about IRBM’s. 
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Furthermore, we know they have artillery of such calibers that 
they could probably have atomic shells for those the same as we have 
in our 8-inch and so on. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hopss. Qualitatively, I doubt if they are much better 
than we. In numbers, however, they could be ahead of us; way 
ahead. 

Mr. Manon. Have you finished? Do you want to read that state- 
ment that you have there in front of you? 

General Hopes. I have one here. ‘This gets into really an estimate, 
an intelligence estimate, and I am sure it is available. 

Mr. Manon. But we want to know what your estimate is. 

General Hopes. We have HONEST JOHNS and CORPORAIS. 

Mr. Manon. We are not interested necessarily in what we have at 
the moment. 

General Hopes. I was just trying to make a comparison. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Hopss. Now, the striking difference between their missiles 
and ours is in mobility. 

The 15-nautical-mile Soviet ballistic rocket is mounted on an 
amphibious tank. In other words, it can swim. And the 35-mile 
rocket and the 100-mile missile are mounted on a heavy tank chassis. 
This advantage in mobility which is also apparent in the longer range 
Soviet missiles will enable them to achieve a much faster reaction 
time. 

At the present time mobility is a feature of all Soviet equipment. 
These mobile missiles insure to the commander of the Soviet force a 
capability of providing his own long-range fire support from means 
that are immediately responsive to him. 

We rely on the Army and the national intelligence estimate for the 
bulk of information concerning firing, range capabilities, and other 
similar data. So I would like to refer this question now for detailed 
comparison to General Traub, if I may, because he is more familiar 
with it. 

Mr. Manon. But you are over there. What we want to know is, 
do you think they have the IRBM’s in the satellite countries? 

General Hopes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is this not literally logical from any military con- 
cept—that if you have the solid prope ants for the shorter range mis- 
siles vou could readily have them for the intermediate and longer range 
missiles? That has been true in the military structure since time 
immemorial, insofar as increasing your availability and ability are 
concerned. 

General Hoprs. You see, I am not very familiar with anything 
beyond a REDSTONE. 

Mr. Suxepparp. If they have the solid propellant in the shorter 
range missiles, the only solid conclusion you could have is that they 
would have it in the intermediate and longer range missiles. 

General Hoprs. That would not surprise me a bit. 

Mr. SHEepparpD. It would not be a safe assumption to assume 
otherwise? 

General Hopss. I agree. 
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SOVIET MISSILE THREAT AGAINST ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


Mr. Anprews. General, here is a little magazine called Common 
Sense, published in Union, N.J., dated January 1, 1959. I just 
noticed it on my desk the other day, and in the paper is a picture of 
a group of missiles with this story underneath: 

The secret is now out why England and France pulled their armed forces out 
of Egypt in December 1956. The hydrogen bombs are at the foot of the Ural 
Mountains in the Magnetagorsk area. We are informed they have a 3,000-mile 
range and possibly farther, and ean accurately pinpoint a target “‘the size of a 
hand.” 

Common Sense reported to its readers that the English and French invasion 
of Egypt in December 1956, ended suddenly when the Soviet Union exhibited 
to Captain——— 
and do you know anything about this picture and story? 

General Hoprs. No. I will have to pass that to the Department 
of the Army. 

Mr. Anprews. Let me just finish reading the story. 

Common Sense reported to its readers that the English and French invasion 
of Egypt in December 1956 ended suddenly when the Soviet Union exhibited to 
Captain ———— of the British Embassy in Moscow these hydrogen bomb missiles 
which the U.S.S.R. indicated would be released against Paris and London if the 
English and French did not announce within 24 hours their intention to withdraw 
their armed forees from Egypt. Common Sense has now been fortunate in ob- 
taining these photographs of the hydrogen bomb missiles which were to be released 
to destroy London and Paris in retaliation for English and French destruction of 
Port Said. 

There are today 29 similar installations in other parts of the border of the 
U.S.S.R. facing Europe and the Middle East. These photographs have not been 
published previously in the United States. Note size of missiles in proportion 
to men standing alongside. 

On the other page is a picture of a huge cannon. 


Our informant reports that there are 1,200 of the above atom bomb cannons 
placed on the border of the Soviet Union facing Europe and they are capable of 
sending atom bombs which ean pinpoint with accuracy targets as far as the English 
Channel. 

Mr. Manon. I suggest that we turn this publication over to General 
Traub and get an official statement from the Army in regard to its 
interpretation and an appraisal of the statement and pictures. 

(The information is classified and has been submitted to the com- 
mittee separately.) 


U.S. SHORT RANGE MISSILES 


Mr. Forp. General Hodes, you have in your various units COR- 
PORALS and the HONEST JOHNS, do you not? 

General Hopes. We have both. 

Mr. Forp. The HONEST JOHN is a solid propellant missile, is it 
not? 

General Hopss. Right. 

Mr. Forp. What is its range? 

General Hoprs. The HONEST JOHN is over 15 miles. The 
CORPORAL is about 75 miles. The REDSTONE is 175 miles, and 
280 gun, 31,000 yards. 

Mr. Foro. In other words, your shorter range missiles are solid 
propellant at the present time? 
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General Hopss. Yes. The 8-inch, the 280 and the HONEST 
JOHN. 

When we get SERGEANT for CORPORAL, then we will have solid 
propellants and that will reduce the reaction time considerably. 

Mr. Forp. The CORPORAL is a liquid propellant missile now? 

General Hopres. Yes, and the REDSTONE is also. 

Mr. Forp. And the PERSHING is a substitute for the RED- 
STONE? 

General Hopses. That is my understanding, yes. We get a second 
REDSTONE in Germany in April. 

Mr. Forp. Will that be your first REDSTONE? 

General Hopes. We have one now. The second will be in April. 

Mr. Forp. Is there a program for you to get the third and the 
fourth? 

General Hops. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. General, we are very much interested in the imminence 
of war in Western Europe, and you are right there in the middle of 
that picture. We will need to have that matter developed. I am 
not going to ask any more questions at this time. I am going to ask 
Mr. Sheppard to take over. 


STRENGTH OF NATO GROUND FORCES 


Mr. SHepparp. General, I am somewhat concerned with your 
statement with respect to this matter, reflected on page 4, which is 
as follows: 

(Quoted material deleted from record by Department of Defense.) 

And now I turn over to page 5 and I find the following: 

1 wish to state emphatically that U.S. Army, Europe, is a strong force, in a 
high state of readiness, and is a major deterrent to Soviet attack of Western 
Europe. 

| know you gentlemen in making your presentations may approach 
a subject matter differently than we. That is a very logical conclu- 
sion, but it presents a very definite question to me. If we are short 
in the NATO divisions, then am I to interpret from your statement 
that I quoted on page 5 as meaning that what you do have is in a 
state of readiness that you have referred to here? Is not that literally 
the conclusion, and that statement does not obviate the shortness 
reflected in your statement on page 4. 

General Hopes. No. Because I am talking about other divisions. 
We, the United States, have what we are supposed to have. Other 
people do not have what they are supposed to have and I refer only 
to our U.S. ground forces, which is a strong force. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is your statement on page 5. 

General Hopes. I consider it a major deterrent because if the 
Soviets want to go to war they have to go to war with the United 
States. 

Mr. SHepparpD. But it is my understanding the reason for having 
the European family is to strengthen our military posture. 

General Hopss. Exactly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is obvious while you may have an excellent force 
in being insofar as U.S. personnel is concenred there is a very definite 
shortage in the total, is that not true? 
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General Hoprs. Mr. Sheppard, there is a deficiency in the NATO 
ground forces, there is not any question about it. 

Mr. Weaver. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Suepparp. I will yield. 

Mr. Weaver. A moment ago you and Mr. Mahon were discussing 
limited warfare responsibilities and you said you would not be sur- 
prised if one even broke out tomorrow. Speaking strictly of ground 
forces, do you think a greater strength in our ground forces would be a 
bigger deterrent for limited warfare possibilities in your area; your 
theater? 

General Hopes. Well, I was not referring to any limited war in 
Europe because I think it has been pretty well announced by the 
SHAPE people that they do not expect a limited war in Europe. But 
you can have trouble in the Middle East and north Africa at any time. 
You may have it in many other places also. That is what I am talking 
about by a limited war possibility. 

Mr. Weaver. Speaking strictly of ground forces, and your defi- 
ciency in that respect, do you feel that more ground forces or greater 
numbers of ground troops would be a greater deterrent to fimited 
war possibilities? 

General Hopes. Well, all of these limited wars are sponsored by 
the Soviets no matter where they occur. If the Soviets felt we could 
quickly get a force capable of handling the action in a place, it seems 
to me it might be a deterrent. 


FORCES NEEDED TO DETER LIMITED WAR AND GLOBAL WAR 


Mr. SuHepparp. Is not this the logic back of the gentleman’s 
question? We keep referring to the so-called small war versus the 
large war, and a deterrent. Why do we use these lines of distinction? 
I think the gentleman said very advisedly in his statement, and in 
response to Mr. Mahon, that the situation in Berlin could well be the 
“kickoff” and I am using my language now to describe my interpre- 
tation—could well be the kickoff for a major war. 

General Hopss. Yes, it could. 

Mr. SHepparp. And it could happen tomorrow morning. 

General Hopes. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. If it could happen tomorrow morning, we could 
have a major conflagration so far as war is concerned, is that not true? 

General Hopes. Well, we always think so. That is the reason we 
insist on preparedness of my forces at all times. 

Mr. Suepparp. | grant the preparedness approach. It is a question 
of the degree of preparedness. Are we spending our efforts in the 
psychology of the small world war versus what may ultimately be 
thrown at us tomorrow morning? That is the thing that is disturbing 
me no end. From all of the evidence that we have had up here we 
are beating our chests about massive retaliation and various and 
other sundry aspects in the military field, and yet any small war 
may trigger a big one. 

General Hopes. Always. 

Mr. SHepparD. Every military man worthy of his service knows 
that is true, so obviously if you can take care of a major war you can 
take care of asmall war. That is a reasonable conclusion, is it not? 
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General Hopes. I do not think it is. I do not think to have what 
you need to fight the big war is necessarily what you need to fight the 
small one. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I grant you it may not be in the actual application 
of mechanical devices, but if you have the volume to have supremacy 
in @ major war it is obvious you would have the volume to take 
care of a brushfire war. Is that not a reasonable conclusion? 

I am not a military man. I am just trying to get educated in this 
field, and I am not trying to get you to answer embarrassing questions. 

General Hopus. I would have to answer that question in this way: 
if we are talking about massive retaliation, is that the thing that 
would take care of a war, let us say, in Morocco? I question that, 
Mr. Sheppard. I think when you get to Morocco, or some other 
place—and certainly the French have found this in Algeria—you 
have to have some fellow who walks on the ground. 

Mr. Suupparp. I am not even remotely taking exception to that 
aspect of it. 

General Hopss. If you have—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Pardon me for interrupting. I am not one of the 
Congressmen that contend that the Air Force is going to win all the 
wars, or the Navy is going to win all the wars. We must have a 
combination if we are going to have any success. That is my concept. 
But it is so difficult for me to disabuse my mind of the approach to 
the small brushfire war as against what you are ultimately going to 
need to do a job. 

General Hopes. I would say if you had within this major force that 
you are talking about all the necessary elements in it then you could 
take care of the small war, but again I have to say you must have 
all—a completely balanced force. 

Mr. Sueprparp. I know what your position is. You are here to 
defend the budget and you have done a good job. I will not argue 
with you. But that does not obviate the one factor—who is there 
“firstest’’ with the ‘‘mostest’’ usually gets home with the bacon, and 
you know that and I know that. What we are doing is approaching 
this thing with a lot of gobbledegook and conversation about deter- 
rents. When the time comes that he figures he has it made and he 
wants to tee off you are not going to have 5 cents worth of notice. 

General Hopgs. I am certain we will not. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So we better be well prepared. 

General Hops. We are in complete agreement on that point. 

Mr. SuHepparp. The conversation in the press does not do us too 
much good. 

General Hopgs. We are not going to know it. 

Mr. Suepparp. These things are extremely disturbing. We are 
in trouble and we are in serious trouble. The other chap is no longer 
to be evaluated as being a stupid fellow sitting behind a flock of ponies 
half barefooted and ragged. Those days are over. They may have 
certain people in their population like that, yes, but as far as their 
leadership is concerned and their ability is concerned, you and I both 
know they have it and they utilize it. As you well said by indirection, 
when they want something done they just order their people to do it. 
They have the ability to engineer it and get it done, and here we go 
through a lot of idle conversation, wasted time and motion. If we 
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are not more intelligent in the future than we have been in the past 
we are likely to wake up some morning and have our brains knocked 
out. 

Mr. Sikes, you may take the witness. I have said all I want to say. 

Mr. Norre_i_. You may not want to answer this question on the 
record. If not, it is perfectly all right with me. 

In the event we have a big war and we know we are going to have 
to fight, will we have many friends throughout Europe that will aid 
us in our undertaking in regard to a big war In other words, will 
they fight or will they not fight? Will they stay out by themselves 
and not fight or be possibly neutral? What is your opinion in that 
respect? 

General Hopes. Are you talking about the NATO group of people? 

Mr. Norreuu. Yes, the NATO situation. 

General Hopes. My opinion is that they will all fight with us. 

Mr. Norreui. You think so? 

General Hopes. Yes. But if we ever leave NATO then I do not 
know what would happen, but as long as we are a part of NATO | 
am certain that they will remain with us. 

Mr. Norrevu. That is your opinion? 

General Hopes. Yes. 

Mr. Norrewu. That is all. 

Mr. SHEepparD. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

EVACUATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Suerparp. General, what provisions have been made for rapid 
evacuation of dependents in the area which you have to man? 

General Hopes. We will first take Berlin. There is a plan for airlift 
of dependents, noncombatants, out of Berlin. 

Mr. SHepparp. What would be'the time element from the time it is 
necessary to evacuate them up to the time the evacuation is com- 
pleted? 

General Hoprs. How long it would take to get them out of Berlin? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

General Hopgs. [Deleted.] 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REASON FOR SOVIET STOPPING OF TRANSPORTATION TO BERLIN 


Mr. SHepparp. What in your opinion was the motivating factor in 
the recent stoppage of our transportation facilities. 

General Hopes. This last detention of the convoy? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

General Hoprs. The Soviets have been attempting to get us to 
agree to the principle of inspection. We tell them that their only 
right is to act as military police on our routes of entry into West 
Berlin. We have agreed to document our convoys on one piece of 
paper, that is, so many trucks, so many men, and so forth, ‘‘Military 
supplies and equipment,” is usually what it says. 

Then they want to get the principle of inspection established so that 
if they do turn this over to the East Germans then the East Germans 
can begin to inspect. 
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If we ever let them inspect anything, and we give in to what they 
want, then we are really in serious trouble because then the next 
thing will be to inspect the trains, and we do not let them aboard our 
trains at all. 

After they got that they would probably go to inspection of airlift, 
and so on, so vou just cannot give in to them on this principle. 

They say it would be a big ‘help to us in determining whether our 
people were complying with our instructions or not. We tell them 
that is none of their business. 

Mr. SHepparp. Could we circumvent another airlift operation? 

General Hopes. Could we stand for it? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

General Hopes. I don’t think we could stand for it. It just so 
happens that the supplies in Berlin, both in the civilian economy and 
for the military forces and their families, is such that we could get 
along for a while with very little airlift. 

Mr. Sixes. For how long? 

General Hoprs. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Hopes. The military requirements are rather small when 
compared to 2.2 million people in Berlin. 

Mr. SHEepparp. Aside from your statement this morning you 
stated that while you had a certain number of military personnel 
involved in the area, nevertheless they were not in combat position 
because of billet requirements? 

General Hops. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Saepparpb. In making your evaluations as to combat require- 
ments, are they made on the premise that you have a reasonable 
notice? 

General Hopzs. So far as I am concerned I have no notice. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 5TH ARMY AND CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND 


Mr. SHepparp. General Arnold, I would like to ask you a few ques- 
tions at this point if I may. 

What is the relationship between the 5th Army and the Continental 
Army Command as it pertains to the following: 

No. 1, operations; 2, administration; 3, manageme nt; fourth, review 
of budgetary and construction programs? 

General ArRNoLb. The Continental Army Command for the last 
2 years has been progressively taking over more responsibilities that 
were formerly in the hands of the Department of the Army. 

Currently all of my communications, with the exception of assign- 
ment of officers and items of that nature, are routed through CON ARC. 
Likewise any construction program I ask for goes through CONARC 
who in turn reviews it and passes it up to the Department of the Army. 

Administrative matters such as courts-martials or legal matters are 
between myself and the Department of the Army and do not go 
through CONARC. 

So far as operations are concerned they have complete operational 
control of all Regular Army Forces and Reserve Forces and are 
responsible for training of National Guard. 
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Mr. Suepparp. What is your personal opinion as to the need for 
CONARC between the armies and the Department in these areas? 
I am asking for your personal opinion. 

General ArnoLp. My personal opinion, and I want to stress that 
point, is that in some of the areas that CONARC is in it would be 
more effective if they worked more directly with the Department of 
the Army; or, conversely, if the Department of the Army gave more 
authority to CONARC. In other words, it always has been my 
desire to try to work through one man and sometimes it is difficult to 
work through two. 

Mr. SuepparD. That would apply in almost any procedure, would 
it not, if it is too involved? 

General ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 


MAINTENANCE OF 5TH ARMY FACILITIES 


Mr. SHepparp. What is the status of the maintenance of the 5th 
Army facilities? 

General ArNo.tp. As of the current time, as I brought out before, 
there is a backlog of approximately $8 million of deferred maintenance. 

Over the past 3 years I think we have made considerable progress 
in maintaining our installations and that has been partially due to 
the fact we have gone into a self-help program and that has made a 
remarkable contribution. We have been very parsimonious as to how 
our money is used, and if we had a mobilization tomorrow morning | 
think my installations with an expenditure of not too much money 
would be able to take care of it. 

Mr. SHepparp. On that subject, it was my understanding at the 
beginning of the last fiscal year or shortly before that time that there 
were to be surveys by field commands as to the cost factors in the 
maintenance field, maintenance of housing, and things of that char- 
acter, in using personnel as opposed to contracting the work out. 
Have you investigated that field and can you give us an answer on 
that? 

General Arnoxp. I can give you my personal opinion. It depends 
on locality for one thing. In certain localities you can get a very 
reasonable contract, and in other localities labor and cost of materials 
is so much greater. 

I feel that with the squeeze on civilian employment as we have at 
the current time the logical thing to do is to contract wherever possible. 
That is unless you get into a situation where the price asked by the 
contract is a preposterous price, and we would know that, of course. 

Mr. Suepparp. Have you had any connection with chain con- 
tracting in this field where a corporation would say to you, “All right, 
we will take over X number of your installations on a flat-cost basis. ” 
Have you been approached the at way? 

General ArNnotp. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. If you were approached that way it would indicate 
you would more or less get away from the localized cost factor; would 
it not? 
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DISCHARGE OF CIVILIAN CUSTODIAL EMPLOYEES IN ST. LOUIS 


General ARNOLD. I found this in actual experience. By contracting 
for custodial service, in other words, janitorial service and that sort 
of thing, it is cheaper as a general rule to do that than it is to employ 
civil service people on a full-time basis to do that work. 

One example is the Mart Building, a building in St. Louis, where 
we have about 5,000 people working in the building. We discharged 
16 civilian employees and put out a contract. Our original estimated 

savings indicated $14,000 a year. These people work not only in 
that building but work eleswhere and they are busy all the time. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. General, the Congresswoman from St. Louis, Mrs 
Sullivan, came to my office some time ago and presented a documented 
complaint against the Army for the dismissal of certain employees in 
St. Louis. I was impressed with the presentation which she made. 

I called upon the highest officials of the Army to look into this 
matter very thoroughly and see whether or not the move which had 
been made by the Army could be defended from the standpoint of 
economy and efficiency. 

In view of your position I would like you to give this committee a 
statement as to how you feel about the justification for this act of 
releasing these people. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Upon completion in July 1958 of modifications to the third, sixth, and seventh 
floors of the Mart Building in St. Louis from warehousing to administrative office 
space, a requirement was generated for additional custodial services. Since the 
necessary personnel space authorizations were not available to permit hiring of 
additional Government personnel, the custodial services for above-mentioned 
floors are presently being accomplished by contract. This action did not result 
in any Government employee losing his job or seniority. 

In pee with the approved budget execution plan for fiscal year 1959 for 


the U. Army Support Center, St. Louis, it was necessary to plan a personnel 
reduction of 30 in order to comply with the personnel and strength of 364 spaces 
allotted to that installation. Through restriction on hire and normal attrition 


the required reduction of 30 was decreased to 17. Although confronted with 
reduced allocations, the Support Center’s mission of providing logistical support 
to all military activities in the St. Louis area continued to increase. ‘To main- 
tain a work foree capable of performing the overall custodial responsibilities of 
the center would require personnel reduction in other essential activities not as 
readily adaptable to contractual operation. Because of this fact, and since the 
possibility of a more economical and efficient operation was envisioned by also 
having an inereased portion of the custodial services performed by co>tract, the 
decision was made to contract for custodial services on the 4th, 5th, 8th, 9th, and 
10th floors of the Mart Building. Of the 17 persons being reduced, 3 have left 
employment and 4 of the remaining 14 have been referred to definite job oppor- 
tunities in other Federal agencies. Continuing efforts are being made fo place 
the remainder of the employees. 

Savings of approximately $27,000 will result from having the custodial services 
on the 4th, 5th, 8th, 9th, and 10th floors performed by contract during the re- 
mainder of fiscal year 1959. It is anticipated that the contract costs will be 
somewhat higher in fiscal year 1960 because tasks performed annually such as 
cleaning venetian blinds, light fixtures, walls and woodwork were omitted from 
the 4-month contract but will be included in the fiscal vear 1960 contract. How- 
ever, the cost by contract in fiscal year 1960 should be substantially less than the 
cost if the services were performed by the Government. 


38005—59—pt. 2——17 
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REHABILITATION OF TROOP HOUSING FACILITIES 


Mr. SHepparp. General, what are you doing to rehabilitate the 
existing troop housing facilities, including that for nurses and other 
female personnel? 

General ArNoLpD. We have done quite a job on that, Mr. Sheppard. 
Two years ago we embarked on it and I think currently we have re- 
habilitated more than 240 of the wartime barracks. That rehabilita- 
tion has consisted of making these facilities quite habitable and giving 
them a life of 20 more years. It included putting another bathroom 
on the second floor and some sealing in the wall so you do not have the 
rafters sticking out. 

We have also expended considerable money in fixing up places for 
the nurses and our female enlisted women and officers. 

Mr. SuepparD. Do you find the expenditure justifies the end? 

General ArNoxp. I definitely feel that. Costs on rehabilitation of 
the barracks at the time we did it was approximately $22,000 per 
building. With a standard capacity of 63 people, to have a structure 
that will last another 20 years I consider it to be good economy. 


EFFORTS TO USE NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE FACILITIES 
INTERCHANGEABLY 


Mr. Suepparp. What steps have you taken to assure that the 
National Guard and Reserve armory facilities are used interchange- 
ably? 

General ArRNoLD. This pertains to National Guard and Reserves if 
I get the question? 

Mr. SuHepparp. That is correct. 

General ARNouLD. We have been doing our utmost to arrive at a 
cordial agreement with the adjutants general of the several States. 
We have been quite successful in some States. I firmly believe as a 
matter of policy that these armories should be so constructed that they 
could be utilized by both the Reserve and the National Guard, and 
that is a matter which would have to be worked out with the States 
concerned because they themselves put in about 25 percent of the 
cost of the structure. 

In my humble opinion a considerable amount of money would be 
saved if instead of building a separate unit we were to build an addi- 
tion onto an existing armory. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS FACILITIES 


Mr. SuHepparp. What are you doing to dispose of surplus or unused 
facilities in the 5th Army area? 

General ARNOLD. We have been quite active in that field and have 
disposed of a considerable amount of surplus property. I know of 
no surplus which exists which has not been declared as surplus awaiting 
disposal. 

Mr. Forp. As long as we are on the point, Ge neral Arnold, could 
you fill us in on the status of Camp Claybanks? I notice you men- 
tioned it in the prepared text. It was an antiaircraft training facility 
near Whitehall, Mich. IJtis no longer utilized for that purpose because 
of the change in the weapons which our antiaircraft units are using. 
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General ARNOLD. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I wonder why it has not been totally wiped off the books 
and disposed of? 

General ARNOLD. Camp Claybanks has been totally wiped off the 
books so far as I know. ‘The land was under lease and we never owned 
it. Practically all of the buildings were taken down completely and 
moved to other stations. 

The plumbing, for example, was all taken out and put back on the 
shelf. 

Mr. Forp. That was the impression I had but I didn’t get that 
impression from your prepared text. 

General ARNOLD. It has been turned over to the district engineer 
for disposal. As far as I am personally concerned, my action in dis- 
posing of something is to notify the district engineer that this outfit 
is ready for disposal. He conducts all negotiations and does all the 
rest of it. My job is finished when [ notify him that this is ready 
to go. 

Mr. SHepparp. I think you will find the hitch occurred in the divi- 
sion he just referred to. ‘There was a certain amount of acreage there 
under lease which was to be put back in the same position it was at 
the time the property was leased. ‘There was some reluctance to get 
that straightened out. 

General Arnoup. After I pass it over to the district engineer I am 
out of the picture. He never comes back to me at all. 

Mr. Forp. As far as you are concerned it is wiped off the book? 

General Arnoup. I have no soldiers there; put it that way. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Insofar as declaration is concerned within the 
Army, after it leaves your division it also clears other divisions of the 
Army to see whether it is required by them and then it flows through 
other channels of Government? The length of time is based upon the 
length of time that a division to which it is submitted concerning its 
usability and desirability takes in making a decision. In other w ords, 
if they had somebody in charge of that particular aspect, much of this 
lost time factor with which we are fussing I think could be eliminated. 
This occurs not only in all divisions of Government but I understand 
the next process is getting it down to certain State levels. 

General ArNoup. I believe you are correct, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparb. The gentlemen on my right? 

Mr. Manon. May I interrupt? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS FOR U.S. ARMY IN EUROPE 


Mr. Srxges. General Hodes, in your prepared statement you listed 
your major responsibilities and did so very well. I would like to 
question you on two of them. 

You said one of your major responsibilities is to maintain combat 
effectiveness of assigned units to Germany, France and Italy. This 
means combat readiness with adequate logistics support. 

Again you said the responsibility is to develop necessary alert 
emergency war plans. General Taylor has stated there is insufficient 
money in the fiscal year 1960 budget to replace wear out and consump- 
tion throughout the Army of major items of equipment. 
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I would like to find out what your present situation is in Europe. 
I realize money is involved in maintaining your combat effectiveness. 

Will vou tell me your personal belief, and I say that in order to get 
away from the budget restrictions. 

Do vou have programed or will there be adequate funds programed 
to maintain your combat readiness which vou deem appropriate? 

General Hopes. Off the record. 

Mr. Sikes. What are your major problems in that connection? 

General Hopes. I need $60 million more than is presently programed 
for me. 

Mr. Sixes. To do what with? How would you spend that money? 
In what order of priority would you spend it? 

General Hopes. I would like to read from some notes here. I 
think I can explain this to you. 

My understanding of my allocation of direct obligational authority 
for this year is $452 million. That is the same as we had in 1959 but 
it is $30 million less than we had in 1958. 

Within this $452 million we must absorb $24 million in added mis- 
sions and increased costs. That is $24 million right there. 

This then reduces the fiscal 1960 fund availability bv this $24 
million because these are added missions or directed actions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. At that point will vou tell us what you mean by stocks? 
Does it mean food? Does it mean uniforms, equipment, ammuni- 
tion, or all of those? 

General Hopes. In general it means the necessary repair parts 
and equipment to maintain our operating equipment. This is not 
food. They are the items which we have to pay for out of consumer 
funding. This ; is where I have two conflicting requirements. One is 
to live within a certain amount of money for these parts, etc., the 
other is to maintain my combat troops so that they are operational 
at all times. The two missions are not compatible unless I get 
enough money. 

Mr. Rinxy. What is the reduction which has to be made? 

General Hoprs. Reduction is $36 million from stockage and $24 
million in other fields, added missions, increased costs, and so on, 
which total $60 million. 

In this connection civilian personnel were reduced in fiscal 1958 
by almost 12,000 spaces. Additional reduction of more than 3,000 
will be made by the 30th of June of this vear, 1959. 

In addition to that, we have had to change a corps field exercise to 
a command post exercise thus denying what I consider essential train- 
ing to about 61,000 troops. 

Several headquarters will have been consolidated by the end of 
fiscal 1959. We have already combined one and we will combine 
another the first of March and we may have to combine others. 

However, the savings made are more than—by closing out these 
headquarters and so on—offset by continually increasing costs in the 
rising European economy. 

Let us take utilities, for example. In Europe our utilities cost 
about twice as much as they do in the United States, despite the fact 
that our per capita consumption of utilities is less. Utilities cost 
generally twice as much. 
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We have some other unfinanced requirements that amount to about 
$23 million, but I feel I can live within those by deferring certain 
actions. 

I have not mentioned anything about deferred maintenance which 
is an additional $40 million requirement. Again, we can defer that. 
As General Arnold said in his statement here, it will cost more money 
eventually. 

In summary, then, we are short this $60 million, $24 million for 
added missions and increased costs, which must be financed in fiscal 
1960, and $36 million for replenishment of shelf stock. 

If the $24 million is not received the command will have to further 
reduce personnel engaged in day-to-day operations and further reduce 
stocks on hand. I emphasize that these stocks already are $36 million 
deficient at this time. 

Mr. Sikes. You have answered this in part: Tell me whether funds 
now allocated to you will permit you las keep your inventory at cur- 
rent levels or will it continue to lessen? 

General Hopes. The funds allocated at the present time will not 
keep us even. 

Mr. Stxes. Does this further affect in an adverse way your combat 
readiness? 

General Hoprs. Yes, it will. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you short of funds for training the 7th Army? 

General Hopvgs. Off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. I want to ask you the effect of your budget on your 
alert procedures. Will you comment generally on that? 

General Hoprs. Yes, because shortage in these funds causes me to 
take every action I can to reduce use of equipment and liquid fuel. 
If I cannot have chiens alerts that affects my tests of readiness. 

These units have to be ready to go every day and at all times. 

Mr. Stxes. What major items of equipme nt which are in production 
are now lacking to your forces, if any? 

General Hopres. We have a new tank coming up, the XM-60._ It 
has a bigger gun in it, it is going to be diesel powered, and so on. 
That is already developed. We do not have it yet. 

The HAWK antiaircraft missile is badly needed for our 7th Army. 
The type of antiaircraft we have now is not the best type against 
modern jet aircraft. 


UNITED STATES VERSUS SOVIET TANKS 


Mr. Sixes. Did I understand from your statement you consider 
the Russians have a better tank in the hands of their troops and better 
tank killers in the hands of troops than we have. 

General Hopes. In certain types of tanks, yes. They have num- 
bers of JS—3’s and numbers of T-10’s, the latter is a new heavy tank. 
Also they use diesel fuel and they thereby have a greater range than 
we have. 

If we ever get the diesel fuel tank then so far as the tank which 
compares with their T—54, which is a medium tank, we will then be 
on equal ground with them. 

Mr. Stxes. We have been developing a diesel tank ever since the 
days General Arnold was here fighting for Army appropriations before 
this committee, and that was about 10 years ago. I hope the Army 
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will eventually get through developing that tank and get it to the 
point where someone can use it. 
General Hopes. I think it is about ready to come out now. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


UNITED STATES VERSUS SOVIET TACTICAL MISSILES 


Mr. Sikes. What can you say to the committee about Russian 
ground force vi af and how they compare with U.S. missiles in 
terms of types and in terms of numbers from the information that is 
available to you about Russian equipment? 

General Hopes. Well, as I said this morning, I do not know exactly 
what they have in the way of artillery, but they do have the calibers 
of artillery and therefore I must assume they have atomic weapons 
with them. 

Mr. Sikes. Assuming they have, do you have any specific informa- 
tion about the numbers that are assigned to field units? In other 
words, what are we up against? Do you know? 

General Hopes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. That is sania information. Do you know anything 
about the specific number that are assigned to the Russian ground 
forces? 

General Hopes. Yes, that is known. I do not have the figures. 
As I said this morning, quantitatively they have more than we. 
Again, that should come out of this national intelligence estimate 
the at General Traub has arra nged to give you. 

General Traus. We do have national intelligence estimates in the 
area you mentioned. We would be glad to furnish them to the com- 
mittee. It would be on a basis similar to the presentation of General 
Twining made in the larger missile category. 

(The information refe red to is classified and has been furnished 
sdnecass ly to the committee. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR TROOPS TO REACH BATTLE STATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. You spoke of the difficulty of maintaining your troops 
in the areas where they are most needed because of the fact that there 
are no facilities there. How much time is actually required for your 
units to reach their battle stations? 

General Hopes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. How serious is that defensively? 

General Hopes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DAVY CROCKETT 


Mr. ANprEews. General Hodes, when do you expect to get the 
DAVY CROCKETT? 

General Hopes. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Anprews. I do not think they have completed it yet. 

General Travus. No, sir. I would like to furnish that for the 
record. 
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(The information is classified and submitted to the committee 
separately.) 

Mr. Anprews. That would tremendously increase your strength 
over there—to have a weapon like that? 

General Hops. Yes. I have been for it ever since I heard of it. 


BERLIN SITUATION 


Mr. S1xes. We have not heard much from you about the situation 
in Berlin. Are there West Berlin German forces? 

General Hopes. Are there West Berlin German forces? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Hopes. There are two very fine police units called Force A 
and Force B. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. What is our military situation in Berlin Would we 
be able to get our people out? 

General Hoprs. Do you mean our military? 

Mr. Srxgs. Yes. 

General Hops. Off the record. 

Mr. Stxes. How many military people do we and our allies main- 
tain in Berlin? 

General Hops. Off the record. 

Mr. Srkes. Why do you keep only a token force there? 

General Hopes. That is a very good question, Mr Sikes. This 
came up 2 years ago. Really, it is a morale problem for the West 
Berliners; in other words, if we ever showed that we were going to 
decrease the forces by any great amount, why, I am sure it would have 
a considerable morale effect on them, and I think that is the only 
reason we have two battle groups instead of one. We had a regiment 
there and we just reorganized it into two battle groups. 

Mr. Stxes. What kind of equipment do they have? Is it con- 
ventional equipment’ ? Does it involve any modern equipment such as 
the atomic weapons? 

General Hoprs. No. They do not have that equipment. It is 
conventional equipment. 


USE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN NONMILITARY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Only yesterday a Member of Congress, who is a West 
Point graduate and who completed many years of service in the Army, 
is quoted in the press as saying that the number of men whose services 
are lost to the Military E stablishment by virtue of the fact they work 
in officers clubs or other clubs, or act as chauffeurs in nonessential 
activities, is such that the Army could get another division if it did 
not so utilize those people. I think his estimates are high, but 
unquestionably in each of the services a lot of manpower is used in that 
way. 

From your standpoint—and I know you cannot speak for the whole 
service—how many additional fighting men could you get if you did 
not use men in those activities and if their places were taken by 
civilian employees? 

General Hops. I would say not more than several hundred. 

Mr. Srxes. Would it be practical to substitute civilian employees 
for those people? 
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General Hopes. No, because of the time required to perform their 
duties. For example, drivers. We have some civilian drivers, par- 
ticularly in places like Paris. They are on an 8-hour-a-day shift or 
40-hour week. If we have to turn somebody out at 10 o’clock at 
night to drive, we do. The same drivers that drive us in peacetime, 
for example, my driver, will drive me in war in ajeep. Here are four 
gentlemen from my headqu: rters and they do not have any enlisted 
men working for them. It does take somebody to cover a club, but 
in general our clubs are taken care of by indigenous personnel, so we 
would not get a very big division out of Europe. That is my point. 

Mr. Sixes. He was talking servicewide. 


EVACUATION OF DEPENDENTS 


You were discussing with Mr. Sheppard the problem of evacuation 
of dependents. One of the bugaboos of every commander is having 
his roads clogged up with civilian refugees so that he cannot move 
military forces. Apparently you are going to give priority to depend- 
ents who are getting out of the danger areas if trouble breaks out. 
What is that going to do to the availability and accessibility of roads 
for military purposes? 

General Hopges. Fortunately, the dependents are going one way 
and the troops are going another, so I do not see any great conflict 
there. 

Mr. Stxes. What about reinforcements, supplies, and units coming 
in from our allies, and civilian refugees of other nations? 

General Hopes. In our area I do not think that is going to cause 
us any major concern. My major concern is to get some warning to 
them before the shooting starts. That is my principal concern. It 
is the only thing that ever bothers me. 

Mr. Sixes. Of course, vou and I both know it could develop into a 
difficult situation, as it has in every previous war, particularly if the 
Russian juggernaut were able to move across country very fast. 

General Hopes. Fortunately, Mr. Sikes, any indication of moving 
on the ground I believe we can detect, but I do not think that is the 
way the war is going to start. I think it will start in the air. I do 
not think this fellow would trigger his move to the point of getting 
everything lined up to attack us on the ground because that would 
give us the opportunity to put our people in position, and I think he 
would rather not trigger his move that way. But one very serious 
problem, as long as you are on this noncombatant evacuation busi- 
ness, is the refugee problem. We get refugees, our dependents, and 
military units mixed up on roads and we will really have trouble. 

Mr. Sixes. It has been a serious problem before and conceivably 
it would cause trouble again. It is apparently one of those situations 
that you cannot do anything about. 

General Hopes. I do not know what we can do about it. We are 
living in peacetime and I cannot see us having a military force over 
there without dependents. 


SUPPORT OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Srxes. Thatis policy. Iam not arguing against the policy, for 
I think it is based on very good reasons. 
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What is the percent of support required for the dependents from 
within your command today? When I say “percent” I mean tonnage 
figures and also | mean manpower figures. How many of your people 
does it take to look after the dependents? What is the percentage of 
your total support program? 

General Hopes. I will have to submit that because I can only give 
it to you in round figures, and it would be a guess. 

Mr. Sikes. Give us the best figures you have and supply a more 
accurate figure later. 

General Hoprs. |] would rather give you the complete estimate. 

(The information is classified and has been submitted to the com- 
mittee separately. ) 

Mr. Sikes. What percent of your supply tonnage goes to depend- 
ents? 

General Hopss. | will have to suvply that. 

(The information is classified and has been submitted to the com- 
mittee separately.) 

AIR DEFENSE 


Mr. AnprEws. General Hodes, you stated that the Air Force con- 
trols NIKE units in Germany. Are you satisfied the NIKE units 
will give you the maximum protection, since they are not under your 
command? 

General Hopes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Now, they are not under the Army commander. I think our 
weakness today is we need some weapon which will take care of the 
ground troops under the Army commander. 

Mr. Anprews. In your opinion, would it be better if the Army 
controlled those NIKE installations? 

General Hoprs. No, I would not say that it would be. In this 
particular case I feel very strongly there has to be an air defense 
commander who has not only the surface-to-air missiles, but also 
has aircraft for air defense. Those have to be tied together in a 
particular area, we will sav from the Rhine westward. Now, when 
you get into the ground Army commander’s zone of action then he 
should control the antiaircraft weapons. 


MISSILES 


Mr. Anprews. Available briefings indicate the Soviet Army has 
mobile missiles varying from 10 miles to 1,100 miles. Do you have 
any means under your control to counter this Soviet Army missile 
threat? 

General Hoprs. Not to that range because my range is limited by 
200 miles, as vou know. 

Mr. Anprews. And that is the REDSTONE? 

General Hoprs. That is the REDSTONE. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you feel that you have enough REDSTONES 
in your army? 

General Hoprs. When I get the second one for my area, and if I 
‘an retain them and do not lose them, then I have enough to cover 
me. In other words, rather than for me to take a third one I would 
prefer it to go north of me where it would be helping units who have 


no REDSTONES 
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Mr. Anprews. What do you mean, north of you? 

General Hopes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. AnpreEws. Suppose the Russians started moving westward and 
concentrated on that section of the northern line, would you deploy 
your troops up there to reinforce them? 

General Hopes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. How long would it take you to get permission from 
the White House to use the atomic weapons that you have? 

General Hopes. Well, I am sorry, I really do not know. That is 
a question I could not answer. 

Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


U.S. NATO COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Anprews. Has this country met all the commitments made to 
NATO so far as the furnishing of troops and equipment is concerned? 

General Hopes. Well now, again you are getting out of my field. 
But I know this, because we have worked very closely with all these 
NATO countries ———— and again you get into political agreements 
which have to be made before they can accept these things. 

Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

General Hopes. I thought that you were talking about equipment. 

Mr. Anprews. I said equipment and men. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. What progress are the Germans making toward 
reaching that goal of five divisions for NATO? 

General Hopes. My feeling is that the Germans have done very 
well with all the problems that I mentioned this morning that they 
have had and still have in many respects, but I think they have done 
quite a good job to have seven divisions, although they are not com- 
parable to our divisions. But they do have seven divisions. 

Mr. Anprews. You stated that there were certain things you 
needed, or would like to have over there. The most pressing require- 
ment is for an increase in tank killing capability to match the Soviets 
in this field. 

General Hopzs. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TANK REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Anprews. Is there any money in this budget for additional 
tanks that you need? 

General Hops. I will have to pass that question. It is not in my 
line. 

General Travs. I will supply that information for the record. 

(The information is classified and has been submitted to the com- 
mittee separately.) 

Mr. Boye. De you know offhand? 

General Traus. No. I might say on the XM-60 tank that this 
matter has come up before. We have a request before the Bureau of 
the Budget now. 
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Mr. ANprEws. Would that type tank satisfy your need, General? 

General Hopes. From what I have heard of it it would. 

Mr. AnprREws. When would you expect to get that? 

General Traus. The lead time on that would probably be at least 
a year from now. 

Mr. ANprREws. You need them now? 

General Hoprs. Yes. I needed them yesterday. 

Mr. Anprews. You state that you need a lighter weight, 12-man 
Army personnel carrier with a swimming capability. 

General Hopes. That would be very helpful. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Do you have any now? 

General Hopes. No. We have the M—59 in large quantities. 

Mr. AnprEws. How many of these do you need? 

General Hopes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. AnpreEws. Is there any money in this budget for that type 
carrier? 

General Hopes. Again, that is a development item, and I do not 
know. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Is the type you need in production? 

General Hoprs. Not to my knowledge. Again, I will have to get 
the answer. 

General Traus. We will supply it for the record. 

(The information is classified and has been transmitted to the 
committee separately.) 

Mr. AnpreEws. Off the record. 

General Hoprs. Yes; to replace the M—59’s that we have now. 

Mr. Anprews. Do the ones that you have now have that swimming 
capability? 

General Hoprs. They have a swimming capability. 


LIGHT ARMORED CARRIER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. AnprEws. You stated that you needed a four-man light- 
armored carrier to replace the one -ton reconnaissance vehicle. 

General Hopss. Because the reconnaissance elements today are 
equipped as they were in World War II—in jeeps. Now, with regard 
to a jeep, all it takes is a .30-caliber bullet through the radiator and 
you have no more transportation, so what we need is a lightly armored 
carrier for reconnaissance purposes. 

Mr. AnprEews. How many of them do you need, General? 

General Hoprs. I do not have the exact number. 

Mr. ANpDREws. Supply that for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Four-Man Licgut ARMORED CARRIERS REQUIRED By USAREUR 


In considering this question, the basic premise used was that substitution 
must be on a ‘‘necessary”’ basis. Substitutions were made only for those 4-ton 
vehicles presently used as reconnaissance vehicles. No substitution was ‘made 
for administrative or logistic vehicles or for commanders for whom other combat 
vehicles were provided. The only substitutions considered were those which 
would increase the combat effectiveness of the units concerned. 

Additional classified information has been submitted to the committee 
separately. 
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General Hopes. I would have to have one for one in my reconnais- 
sance elements. That includes the cavalry units and the divisional 
elements, and so on. 

Mr. Anprews. Is the type of vehicle you need in production? 
General Hopes. I do not think it is. 









MISSIONS 





DIRECTED 


Mr. Anprews. Now you stated your budget was lacking $23 million 
compared to your needs because of the additional missions that you 
have. What are those missions? 

General Hoprs. These are directed missions—overhaul and_re- 
build, $5,600,000; signal projects directed, $2 million; exchange service 
utility support, $3 million; non-U.S.-NATO support—and this is in 
the special weapons field—$1,300,000; wage increases, $8 million; 
some per diem for engineer construction troops that go out on construc- 
tion projects, $800,000; and NIKE and special weapons, $3,100,000; 
dependent students, $600,000, and that comes to $24,400,000. 

Mr. Anprews. I think vou have the hottest front in the world. 
IT think you ought to have all you need over there to meet your 
responsibility. 

EMPLOYEES 


NON-U.S. CIVILIAN 











Mr. Ritey. General Hodes, I have been quite interested in your 
testimony. It has been very helpful to me, and I am sure to the 
committee. 

I notice on page 10 of your original comment that you have some 
62% percent non-U.S. civilians working for you. 

General Hopus. Yes. The percentage should be 63% percent. 

Mr. Rinuy. They are mostly Europeans, I imagine. Just how 
critical do you consider the area in which they are employed? 

General Hoprs. You mean by that whether or not I can depend on 
them? 

Mr. Ritxy. Yes; are they dependable, efficient and loyal? 

General Hops. I would say in general they are all three. A great 
many of these people came out of Latvia and Esthonia and places like 
that, Poland and some from Yugoslavia and some from Czechoslo- 

vakia. These are the ones that are generally in Germany and a part 
of them are in France. There are some Poles in France. Many of 
the Germans who work for us are skilled people and I think very de- 
pendable. And these people who came out of the east to us I think 
are quite loyal and dependable. 

Mr. Rirey. That is the next question I was going to ask. If the 
going gets rough and hard will they stick? 

General Hops. It is questionable. How many of those would 
I think would be anybody’s guess. On the other hand, I would not 
recommend a change in the situation; in other words, to get more 
soldiers to do these jobs, because if we go to war and we can get any 
sort of reinforcements at all we can reinforce supporting elements from 
the States and we are saving this number of soldiers right now by 
employing these people. 

Mr. Ritey. You save a good bit of money? 

General Hops. I think we save considerable money. How much, 
T would not hazard a guess, but we must save considerable money. 
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Mr. Ritey. What proportion of these indigenous people in your 
communications area? 

General Hopes. On our military communications we have a rather 
small number except for some signal construction units who are 
Germans and who are really very fine technicians. 

Mr. Riney. You do not think they are in any position to tamper 
with security communications? 

General Hopes. No; because we are not going to depend upon land 
lines. I think we can depend on them in Germany because the 
German military districts have plans to take over these communica- 
tion centrals, the land line communication centrals. I can answer 
your question now about costs. I understand that it costs about 
$5,000 a vear to maintain a soldier. Our cost for these indigenous 
labor service personnel averages $1,688, so it is much cheaper. 

Mr. Rruey. That is quite a difference. 

Mr. Forp. I think that we have had information in the past to the 
effect that on a worldwide average basis, including personnel and 
O. & M. costs, it was close to around $7,100 per U.S. soldier per year. 
Maybe we are using a different base, but that has been the figure that 
General Traub and his people have put in the record in the past. 

Mr. Larrp. That included transportation costs and everything else? 

Mr. Foro. That may be the figure for your forces. 

General Hopes. That is the right figure, I will change my $5,000 
to $7,000. 

Mr. Rinny. Are these 7,000 men in your labor battalions also 
indigenous people? 

General Hopss. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. By and large you are pretty well satisfied with the 
setup? 

General Hopes. Yes, lam. I mentioned before I have just about 
the minimum now that I can get along with. 


NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ITEMS REQUIRED 


Mr. Ritey. At the top of page 11 I notice that it requires 333,283 
individual line items and 3 million tons of supplies to take care of 
your mission, and then on the top of page 18 I note with interest 
you said: 

The new rifle and machinegun designed to use the NATO standardized cartridge 
will, when made available, replace six of our present weapons with substantial 
savings in replacement parts. 

General Hoprs. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. About how many line items would that take out, and 
would it contribute materially to your logistic problem? 

General Hopgs. Any simplification or reduction in the number of 
weapons, or parts, is certainly going to assist our program. 

Mr. Ritey. Would it be of any major assistance, or help? 

General Hopes. Well, just for those six small arms weapons, I think 
that would be a rather small part. My purpose in stating this was 
that we need simplification and a reduction of numbers of different 
types of line items required so that we can eliminate or reduce, those 
line items which are so numerous and which we have to handle now. 

Mr. Riney. If we had one type of ammunition, it certainly would 
eliminate the possibility of error in supply, would it not? 
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General Hopes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. It is possible to make errors when you have two or 
three different types of ammunition, is it not? 

General Hopes. Yes, sir, you could make errors. 

Mr. Riney. It could be pre tty bad. 

General Hoprs. You could make them. 


NEW EQUIPMENT REQUIRED 


Mr. Ritey. On page 14 in the middle of the page, I notice that you 
said it is necessary that your combat troops be equipped with the 
most modern and up-to-date weapons possible. Is my information 
correct that you still have a lot of conventional weapons of the World 
War II and Korean type? 

General Hopes. Yes, and some I would not want to lose. For 
example, I would not want to lose the 8-inch howitzer or the 155-milli- 
meter gun. Both of them are quite satisfactory. 

Mr. River. Are there any items you would like to see replaced? 
Weapons which you think are not as efficient as they ought to be? 

General Hopes. Yes, there are. I would like to have the HAWK 
for antiaircraft defense. We have already mentioned the tank 
business. 

Mr. Boyte. Will you yield there. 

Are you still using M-1’s? 

General Hopes. Oh, yes, right now. 

Mr. Borie. Would you not like to have something better than that? 

General Hopes. When we get this new combination rifle and 
machinegun- 

Mr. Borie. There will be only 125,000 of such weapons if and when 
you get them; will there not? 

General Hopes. I do not know how many they are manufacturing 
because I have not been here and have not gotten that information. 
That weapon apparently has been proven and it will simplify supply 
of parts and ammunition. 

Mr. Rirey. Listening to your colloquy with the gentleman from 
Florida, Mr. Sikes, and the gentleman from California, Mr. Sheppard, 
I gather that your major concern is keeping your present equipment in 
first-class condition. 

General Hopess. That is correct. That is my major concern. 

Mr. Ritey. That is your major concern at the present time? 

General Hopes. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. And keeping an adequate number of supplies on hand 
to take care of that? 

General Hopzs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Have I put my finger on the two most vital areas? 

General Hopzs. You really have; yes, sir 

Mr. Rivey. Thank you. 

Thank, you Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Boyle. 

Mr. Boy te. I have no further inquiry. 

Mr. Suepparp. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. General Hodes, in 1955 and again in 1956, you were 
kind enough to be my host at your command. On each occasion I 
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was greatly impressed then with your command. I was very appre- 
ciative personally of your hospitality and the way in which I was 
shown that which I desired to see. I am personally impressed with 
the frankness of your testimony. 


SOVIET CAPABILITIES IN EUROPE 


TI noticed on page 2 of your prepared text you talked about the 
Soviet capability in Europe, giving some information about the type 
of personnel and units that they have. Has there been any significant 
change in the Soviet capabilities in that area in the last several years? 

General Hoprs. Yes; there has. Despite the fact that they have 
reduced—and I think it accurate to say they have reduced—their 
army personnel in East Germany, they have completely modernized 
and mechanized their divisions to the point that they can all roll 
very quickly. They have cross-country capability. They have all 
sorts of amphibious vehicles, tanks, and personnel carriers that can 
cross the streams. 

Despite the fact that they have decreased their personnel to a 
limited degree, they have improved their combat capability a great 
deal. 

Mr. Forp. I notice you indicate they have — divisions in Poland 
and —in Hungary. Are those divisions in a territory where it would 
be very desirable for them to operate from? 

General Hopes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. If the gentleman would yield there, would they dare to 
move their divisions out of East Germany in the event of hostilities? 

General Hoprs. I would like to put it this way: I do not think 
they would dare leave the East German people alone, so if they moved 
the divisions that are now in East Germany, they would certainly 
put some more in very quickly, because I am certain that they have 
no confidence in the East German population, and I cannot blame 
them. The East German Army may be something different. How- 
ever, I do not believe they have much confidence in them, either. 
So if they moved their divisions out, I believe they would have to put 
something else in to be certain that the population was taken care of. 

Mr. Forp. It is not a very desirable situation from their point of 
view for military operations to have the people in territory unsym- 
pathetic to their viewpoint. 

General Hopes. I have always felt that they keep those divisions 
there not so much to bother us, unless they have decided to go to the 
big war, as to keep things straightened out in these countries that 
they are in. But they are still usable against us. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Hopes. Yes; in equivalent combat capability I would say 
that you might consider that we have six. Some of those elements, 
however, at this time support two German corps, one on my north 
flank and one on my south flank. The SHAPE paper still requires 
us, even when the Germans get their 12 divisions, to maintain 5 
divisions. 
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Mr. Foro. Would it be your recommendation that we have more 
U.S. divisions in Europe? 

General Hopes. No, sir. I would rather see some more divisions 
back in the United States which could send us unit replacements. — | 
think with what we have there now plus what we furnish for the atomic 
support, the detachments, and so on, which go with that, which will 
come some day to 8,000 or 9,000 people if the whole program is ful- 
filled, we should not put any more American divisions in there in 
peacetime, but we should be prepared to send more in an emergency. 
as I think I mentioned this morning. I would not put any more in 
now. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, our present contribution of ground 
forces to NATO is what we should do as a nation under the present 
circumstances. 

General Hopes. At the moment; ves, sir. That would be my 
recommendation. Of course, we might find some way to persuade 
these other countries to get to their required level of forces. 

Mr. Forp. That was the main question I was going to suggest, 
General Hodes. It seems to me that the deficiency today is not in our 
contribution to NATO ground forces but, rather, the lack of support 
on the part of some of our allies in the NATO organization. 


EQUIPMENT DEFICIENCIES 


I was impressed with what you felt vou needed for what you wanted 
in your organization equipmentwise—tanks, personnel carriers, and 
so forth. I wonder, do those same deficiencies not exist in the forces 
on either side of you? 

General Hopes. The »V do. 

Mr. Forp. Probably to greater degree. 

General Hopes. To greater degree, that is absolutely correct; ves, 
sir. 

Mr. Forp. As a matter of fact, their equipment is not up to your 
standards at the present time. 

General Hopes. That is correct, except that the British do have 
some heavy tanks in small number. 

Mr. Forp. Are they making any effort even to approach your 
equipment level at the present time? 

General Hopes. I would say the Germans have in mind to do just 
that, and they are perfectly willing to buy equipment, but at the 
present moment they are testing equipment. They do not want to 
buy until they are sure they have something. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that the overall situation, both man- 
powerwise and equipmentwise, indicates that your outfits are in much 
better shape than those of our allies. 

General Hopgs. I feel that way, despite the fact that there are a 
lot of things which we would like to have and we know that they have 
been approved. 

Mr. Forp. Would you have any idea how much of the equipment 
these forces now have to the north of you and to the south of you 
came from the United States or was financed by the United States? 

General Hoprs. When it gets down to financed by the United States, 
some of these countries, | imagine, got a loan of this equipment and 
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have paid some of it back. We mentioned the Germans. The 
British have their own equipment. As I recall, the Dutch and the 
Belgians have considerable of our equipment, and so do the French. 

Mr. Forp. Most of which has been financed, I believe, out of our 
mutual security military assistance program. 

General Hopes. That is a question | cannot answer. 

General Traus. I think we would have to supply that for the 
record, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be helpful for the record if a total, 
country by country, could be inserted in the record. 

(The information is classified and has been submitted to the 
committee separately.) 

General Hoprs. With the strength that seems to be occurring now 

France, with a stable government, and so on, we feel we shall get 
some of these French forces back in a reasonable length of time. 
i cannot give you the month or day or anything like that, but I think 
in a reasons ile length of time we will get them back. 


STRENGTH OF ALLIED FORCES 


Mr. Forp. Probably off the record, will you give us your personal 
appraisal of the military strength of the forces allied with you—the 
French, Belgian, Duteh, and German? 

General Hopes. The only ones with me are German and French. 
The French have the equivalent of 24 division. 

The Germans with me have 5 divisions, 2 in the north and 3 in the 
south. One is the airborne division and the other is the mountain 
division. 

Mr. Forp. How would they do if hostilities broke out? 

General Hopes. I do not think there will be any question about 
West Germans fighting for West Germany. I am happy to have 
them. I know all their commanders, and they are top flight people. 

Mr. Forp. How about the Dutch and the Belgians? 

General Hopes. That is a little out of my area. I have seen the 
Belgians, and I think they are reasonably good. When you get into 
the Dutch, I really have not seen them. I cannot answer that, 
They are in cuties army group. 

Mr. Forp. Manpowerwise, there has not been much change in the 
forces assigned to you in the last 3 or 4 years, has there? 

General Hopes. Manpowerwise, that is correct in the overall 
picture as far as the Central Army Group is concerned. 

Mr. Forp. I think you said there were some relatively minor 
reductions in your military forces. 

General Hopes. | assumed that you were talking about the loss of 
the French and the gain of the Germans. 

Mr. Forp. I was referring to your own U.S. forces. 

General Hopes. Yes, since 1954 we have reduced our military about 
22,000. 


QUALITY OF U.S. MILITARY PERSONNEL AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. Have there been any assets as far as manpower is con- 
cerned from your point of view? I know you have had a better 
record on reenlistments. I know you have had a better record on 
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men assigned to you in that they spend less time in the hospital, 
more time on active duty. There are a number of other ways in 
which you get better use out of your personnel. Would you care to 
comment on that aspect of the problem? 

General Hopes. I am sure if you compare what we were getting 2 
years ago with what we get now, we are away ahead, quality wise. [| 
think we have more people staying with us, as you mentioned, and so 
on. Also, we have gotten some new weapons in the past 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Forp. I gather from the comment you made this morning that 
firepowerwise, you felt we had a slight edge over the Soviet Union. 

General Hopss. If I could compare our force with what might 
come against us, then I might do it, but of course I do not know how 
much they might put against us where we are, how much they might 
put to the north, andsoon. They might decide they wanted to make 
an end run orsomething. I would not ‘know exac tly, but I say quality- 
wise in the missile field, not quantity but quality, I think we are doing 
reasonably well. I always want the best. I cannot be satisfied with 
something which is not the best. So if it is something which has 
already been developed and it looks like it is better, that is what I 
want. 

(Off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN SOVIET GROUND FORCES 


Mr. Forp. I have seen in the last several years statements or 
announcements from the Soviet Union to the effect, General Hodes, 
that they were allegedly reducing their ground forces. Have you 
any comment to make on that? 

General Hopes. Yes. I think they have reduced their ground 
forces somewhat. I have some figures here on that. I am well 
convinced that they have reduced in East Germany, but in doing so 
they increased their combat capability by modernization. They were 
on foot for a while. Now they have all this mechanized equipment 
and can go anywhere they want, across rivers, canals, and everything. 

Mr. Forv. Do they have active training exercises in East Ger- 
many, Poland, and Hungary? 

General Hopegs. Very active in East Germany, annual exercises are 
also held in Poland and Hungary. There are excellent training areas 
in East Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

Of course, the Soviets are not in Czechoslovakia with any military 
divisions at least. ‘They have a pretty good sized military advisory 
group. But in East Germany they have the best training areas that 
anybody could ever want, and they do not worry about paying 
maneuver damage, which we have to worry about. ‘Their maneuvers 
are quite realistic. 

MANEUVER DAMAGES 


Mr. Forp. Could you insert in the record what we have paid in 
maneuver damages for the last several fiscal years? 

General Hopes. It can insert it, but I will have to get it from 
Heidelberg. 1 do not have it with me. 

rT’ : : 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Amounts actually paid for tort and maneuver claims are shown below. These 
payments refer to fiscal years that payments were made and not to fiscal years 
in which the incidents occurred. 
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Fiscal year 1956: $1,034,726 (dollar equivalents of deutsche marks). 

Fiscal year 1957: $639,545 (dollar equivalents of deutsche marks). 

Fiscal year 1958: $2,399,091 (dollar equivalents of deutsche marks), $289,650 
(appropriated dollars). 

Fiscal year 1959 (through October 1958): $257,849 (dollar equivalents of 
deutsche marks), $182,667 (appropriated dollars). 


AMMUNITION STOCKS 


Mr. Forp. What about your ammunition stocks? 
General Hopes. Off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Are you satisfied that that is adequate? 
General Hopes. As far as quantity is concerned, I am. 


OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Foro. What is your reaction to the GYROSCOPE operation? 

General Hopes. GYROSCOPE is quite good for us in the situation 
that we are in, because it eases the training problem. In other words, 
you can progressively train for the 17 months that the 2-year man is 
overseas. If you do not have a GYROSCOPE operation, we com- 
puted a number of years ago over there that our replacement rate was 
about 10 percent per month. That seems high arithmetically. We 
had many units that had a turnover of about 10 percent per month. 
That means that periodically you must go back and retrain to bring 
these new people up to the training standards required. 

Furthermore, it is good in this country to be able to have unit 
replacement in ‘addition to individual replacement, because in atomic 
warfare we shall need unit replacement as well as individual replace- 
ments. 

Those are the two reasons why I like GYROSCOPE. But it re- 
quires a training base in the United States large enough to furnish 
these GYROSCOPE units, rotate them ever 3 years, or if they are in 
Korea, oftener than that. In Europe it is every 3 years. 

Mr. Forp. From your own personal point of view as commander of 
the U.S. Army Forces in Europe, it has contributed to your state of 
readiness? 

General Hopes. Yes; it certainly has, as long as we keep it on the 
battle group or battalion level. 

Mr. Forp. Instead of the division level? 

General Hopss. Instead of the division level; yes. That is a little 
difficult to do. General Arnold mentioned today that the First 
Division was down to one of the original units in the First Division. 
I am not sure that there is not an administrative way to cure that one. 
But on the receiving end, I am all for GYROSCOPE. 


DEUTSCHE MARK SUPPORT 


Mr. Forp. Are you getting any deutsche mark support at all now? 

General Hopes. Only for Berlin. Are there any other areas? I 
will have to ask. 

Their fiscal year begins the Ist of April, as [remember it. We have 
asked for 60 million deutsche marks this year for Berlin, which is the 
equivalent of $15 million. 

Mr. Forp. For Berlin? 
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General Hopes. Yes. su. [ think we will get it or we will get pretty 
CLOSe to It. 

Mr. Forp. This js the vear they ought to make such a contribution. 

General Hoprs. They have done quite well by us in the past. I do 
not think we have much complaint on the way our People are taken 
care of in Berlin. 

Mr. Forp. Thot jc all, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Mano> rther questions? Mr. Laird. 


READINESS OF SOVIET TROOPS 


Mr. Larrp. General, jin your statement you referred several] times 
to the combat readiness of the U.S. forces under your command lt 


") my mind what the Position is of the Russians jn 
East G Fmany as far as their comba readiness, Are they as ready as 
your troops? 

General Hopes. Without question; without question, They haye 
supplies alread, Prestocked quite close to the Tron Curtain. “Thos, 
are the combat type supplies that they need, 

Except during a period of 3 or 4 months when they get in their 
recruits every year, Which occurs in the late fall, except for a period of 
3 or 4 months | consider them to be In very fine combat condition. 
Of course, the average soldier has no INitiative, He does What he is 
told. The officers do what they are told. and soon. I am sure our 
soldiers are away above theirs in many ways. 

Mr. Lairp. Have vou had any contact with any of their soldiers? 

General Honus, | have contact with the Soviet mission which is in 
Frankfurt, in My area, and I have had contact with my Opposite 
number who commands the group of Soviet forces in East Germany. 
That is the only contact | have, 

Mr. Lairp. That is not a regular contact. 

General Hopes. No. However, we have a mission, and so do the 
French and the British, in East Germany. Those People are in quite 
Close contact with the Soviets. We have naval officers, gir officers, 
and ground or Army officers on our liasion mission. 


is not quite clear 


SOVIET EQUI PMENT 


Mr. Larrp. General, wil] you discuss the equipment of Soviet 
forces in East Germany as compared to the equipment of the U.S. 
forces in West Germany? 

General Hops. | think it is boiled down to a rather short state- 
ment here. 

The personne! strengths of the Soviet rifle or motorized and U.S. 
Infantry divisions are about equal. That does not mean they are 
exactly the same. he ereatest disparity occurs in tanks, personnel 
carriers, and antiaircraft, 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Hoprs. The Soviet motorized or rifle division, due to this 
modernization, has a definite edge, particularly in mobility and caliber 
of its tank euns. That is the reason [ want this other gun and lighter. 
“ross-country vehicles and some antiaircraft Support, in which I think 
ours Is rather meager right now. 
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SUPPORT TROOPS 


Mr. Lairp. General, in the divisions which Russia has stationed 
in East Germany, quite a little of the personnel involved are military 
support personnel. By that I mean uniformed support personnel as 
compared with our civilian support personnel. 

General Hopxs. Yes, that is correct. In their armies they have 
eliminated the corps organization. In their armies they have ade- 
quate support. I think we have to remember that they do not 
require a lot of support that we have. Their hospitalization is not 
so good. They are not concerned about the welfare of their people, 
as we are. There are many other items in which they do not take 
care of their soldiers as we take care of ours. 


RELATIONS WITH HOST COUNTRIES 


Mr. Larrp. A few years ago there was a feeling in Europe, in some 
quarters, that perhaps we had too many U.S. troops over there from 
the standpoint of the public reaction. Some concern was shown, 
particularly by some of the politicians. I think that situation has 
improved in the last few years. 

General Hopes. It has. 

Mr. Larrp. It has improved, is that not correct? 

General Hopxs. It has improved a great deal. 

Mr. Larrp. From what I have been able to learn, there is a much 
different feeling than existed even 2 years ago. 

General Hopes. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Larrp. What do you feel has brought that about? 

General Hopes. Probably our secondary mission over there. Our 
first one, of course, is combat capability. Our second one is to make 
every effort to see to it that these host people are with us. That does 
not mean we kowtow to them at all, but we make great effort to 
understand them and have them understand us. This applied to the 
three countries. From what I see, I think we have done a pretty 


good job. 


Another cause of this helpful feeling, I believe, is due to the fact 
that we got rid of a lot of people we never should have had. In other 
words, we got rid of a lot of “eight balls.” 

This is just an indication here of civil type offenses, for example. 
In 1956, there were 3.5 per thousand; and in 1958, there were 2.6 per 
thousand. So we gained about 30 percent right there. I think for 
1959 it will probably be a little better. 


SIZE OF U.S. FORCES IN EUROPE 


Mr. Lairp. Have you made any recommendations to reduce our 
military personnel in Europe? 

General Hopes. No; I have not. 

Mr. Larrp. You have made a recommendation not to increase it? 

General Hoprs. I made a recommendation here today not to put 
any more major units in Germany at this time. I lose about 6,000 or 
6,100, I think it is, military personnel by the end of June of this year; 
that is, in fiscal 1959. I have reached my minimum. 
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Mr. Larrp. But you make no recommendation for an increase in 
any units in Europe at this time? 

General Hopss. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMMITMENTS OF ALLIES 


Mr. Lairp. How can we get our allies to take a greater responsi- 
bility in the overall NATO plan to which, in my understanding, they 
have made certain commitments as far as personnel is concerned? 
They have not lived up to their total commitments. Have you any 
recommendation as to what our Government can do to help? 

General Hoprs. About the only thing you can do when you get 
into that field, I guess, is just to keep after these various countries 
and show them how far below their requirement they are, and attempt 
to get it back. Persuasion is probably the only answer. 

Mr. Lartrp. Do you think there is any feeling on their part that 
foot soldiers are not as strong a deterrent of war as they were 2 or 
3 years ago when they made the commitment? 

‘General Hopes. No; I have the idea that they feel that anything 
can happen; that you can have a war almost any time. This is par- 
ticularly true since Khrushchev went on the air. I think they have 
a full realization of the possible danger. 

Mr. Lairp. Do you think they have changed their opinions any 
concerning the type of war that might be fought, and does that account 
somewhat for their reluctance to live up to their commitments as far 
as troops are concerned? 

General Hopes. Of course, not being on the NATO side and not 
listening to their conversations in the “Council, I really do not feel 
that I am qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Larrp. My only point in asking the question is that we did 
foresee sometime in the future that the job of the U.S. forces in Europe 
would be taken over by some of these countries. We thought we 
would be able to get our forces down. Is that not correct? You do 
not foresee any possibility and you have made no recommendation as 
far as the future, that we will ever be able to reduce our forces in 
Europe? 

General Hopres. No. We have 5 now, and it is possible that at 
some future date we can reduce our commitment. However, the 
overall plan at this time calls for 5 U.S. divisions, even when Germany 
has 12. Again, I have not gotten confirmation from NATO or 
SHAPE on this point. 

MANEUVER DAMAGES 


Mr. Larirp. Ore further question. There have been some articles 
in the U.S. press which ridicule the whole idea of maneuver damages. 
These articles have made it look somewhat ridiculous in some cases. 
They referred to people following along with the troops in great 
numbers, checking on this farm and that farm, and so forth and so on. 
Do the German forces follow the same proce dure y you do? 

General Hoprs. Yes; I am certain they do. 

Mr. Larrp. I mean the West Germans. 

General Hopes. The West Germans do. The Russians, as I said 
before, do not. The West Germans have been very careful about 
maneuver damage. I do not know what you read, but 
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Mr. Larrp. It was just a press report. It was not from the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

General Hopes. We first try to schedule maneuvers where we deploy 
troops in the time of year when the ground is frozen and when the 
crops are out of the ground. We were very fortunate last week in 
having an exercise of two reinforced divisions when the ground was 
frozen all week. Last year when we had the big 7th Army maneuver, 
Saber Hawk, it rained all the time, so we had considerable damage. 
Saber Hawk cost us, according to the figures here, about $4 million 
for maneuver damage. 

Mr. Latrp. Those maneuver damages in most cases are paid for 
out of counterpart funds? 

General Hopss. No; that is not true now. I should not say ‘“‘No,” 
however, because there may still be a small kitty of counterpart funds 
that we had when we occupied the place, and a part of that may be 
used for maneuver damage. But the German Government pays, if I 
remember correctly, 25 cents of every dollar. If we do the damage we 
pay the 75 and the German Government pays 25. It may not be true 
at the moment, but that was what it was. 

We do attempt to destroy as little as we can. On the other hand, 
we require engineers to follow up on every maneuver and make every 
effort to repair damage so we do not have to pay forit. But you can 
imagine what a week of rain will do to you. This is the reason we paid 
the $4 million-plus. 

Mr. Larrp. I certainly can but the problem which I did not quite 
understand is that 1 thought local currencies were being used for this 
in Europe. 

General Hopes. How much those are I would have to get for you, 
because I do not know whether we have exhausted them by this time 
or not. 

Mr. Manon. You may clarify this for our record. 

General Hopes. I shall be glad to. 

Sea ee . 

(The information referred to follows:) 

1. As of January 31, 1959, there were 1,400,000 dollar equivalents of deutsche- 
marks in 20FT 3544 account of the Treasury. These funds are available to the 
Department of Defense for payment of claims but must be purchased with appro- 
priated dollars. As a normal practice, the Department of Defense purchases its 
foreign currency needs from any foreign currency balances held by the Treasury 
at the time the Department needs the foreign currency for any purpose. A de- 
tailed statement on this subject was provided the committee last year and can be 
found on page 85, Department of Defense Appropriation for 1959, hearings before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
85th Congress, 2d session. 

2. Through June 30, 1957, tort and maneuver damage claims were paid ex- 
clusively from support cost deutsche-mark contribution currencies from the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Beginning July 1, 1957, dollars have been used for such 
claims involving incidents occurring since that date. This transfer to dollars 
was done to permit the reduced deutsche-mark contribution in fiscal year 1958 to 
be used for payrolls and/or contractual services, which, if paid from dollars, would 
require a service charge. Since that time no support-cost contribution has been 
received from the Federal Republic of Germany. 

3. Beginning May 5, 1955, the principle of payment of 75 percent by the United 
States and 25 percent by the Federal Republic of Germany of the amounts adjudi- 
cated to be due for tort and maneuver claims was established. For incidents 
arising up to fiscal year 1958, the United States paid their share from the deutsche- 


‘ 


mark contribution. For incidents arising beginning fiscal year 1958, the U.S. 
part has been paid out of dollars. 
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Mr. Larrp. That is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 
Mr. Lipescoms. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMMUNISTS IN FRANCE 


Mr. Lipscoms. I am informed that there are many Communists in 
France, is this correct? 

General Hopes. You are correct. There are fewer who have their 
heads up now that DeGaulle is in there. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I was not questioning the intent or the ability of 
France. I was thinking of the underground and Communist activities 
in France. 

General Hopss. I understand, and it could happen. There is no 
question about it. 


BUSINESS PRACTICES AND TACTICAL READINESS 


Mr. Lirscoms. Those are the people in whom I have no confidence. 

In your statement you had just a couple lines I would like to have 
explained. You stated: 

We the United States Army, Europe, are interested in sound business practices 
when they contribute to the tactical readiness of our forces. 

Is that the only time you are interested in sound business practice? 
What does that mean and why is this statement made? 

General Hopes. I knew I was going to get a question on that one. 

Mr. Lipscomp. It is just hanging there, General. 

General Hopes. Again I go back to just one simple problem. I can 
have all kinds of repair parts over there to put into something, but if 
I don’t have money, theoretically I cannot use the parts. 

With my mission requiring me to be combat capable all the time, 
then I think there is a conflict in mission, and that is what I mean. 
Any business practice that will assist us or will not interfere with us 
in maintaining our combat effectiveness I am all for, and i think we 
have been using some pretty fair business practices over there. I 
think they are improving all the time. 

I hope I make my point clear that even if I have this equipment or 
this repair part, I have to have money to pull it from that drawer 
and put it into this vehicle. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You are always interested in the utmost efficiency 
and economy? 

General Hoprs. We think we are, and I think we have made con- 
siderable strides in that respect, but I could not guarantee you that 
we are much purer than Ivory soap. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lipscoms. Are you working to any level? 
by levels in your stock? 

General Hopss. Yes, we have a level. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Hopss. If you strike ‘7th Army. 


Are you limited 
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Mr. Lirscoms. When you say you have a $36 million deficiency 
that applies to the larger supply? 
General Hopzs. It applies to that. 


SUPPLY CONTROL 


Mr. Lipscoms. How accurate do you think your records are per- 
taining to your supplies so that you can say that your $36 million is 
the right figure? 

General Hopes. We have had trouble in past years with figures, 
but now that we have our supply control a alized I think we are 
quite accurate. That does not mean that you cannot find one or 
two things that are not accurate, but I think in general I can say that 
we have a pretty fair estimate of what we have and what we need. 

Mr. Lipscoms. The reason I ask the question, General, is that a 
report has just been issued by the General Accounting Office, and 
perhaps this does come under your command, with regard to the 
signal supply control agency in France. 

General Hoprs. Yes, sir, I have read it. 

Mr. Lipscoms. They mention that according to their estimate 
there was $42 million worth of stock in excess of normal operating 
requirements and approved reserves. That is the reason I brought it 
up. $42 million is quite a big difference. 

General Hopes. While I make no excuses for anything in my area, 
there were a lot of reasons for this being in the condition it was. 
With various movements, and so on, and other things which occurred 
it did exist. 

I would like to show you how this inventory has been reduced. 

In December . 1957 it was $107.6 million. 

At December 31, 1958, it is down to $86.1 million. That is about 
$21 million less. 

Excess stocks have gone from about $27 million in December 1957 
down to $21 million in December 1958, of which $13 million of this 
$21 million has been declared to other agencies, which then leaves 
$8 million that is undeclared as of the 31st of December, so we are 
out of the $42 million bracket now. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Did you put other improvements into effect? 

General Hopes. I would be the last one to say that everything is 
perfect but I do think they have made considerable improvements 
in our inventories and requirements. 

I don’t know whether or not you know it, but equipment changes 
so rapidly that sometimes it is a little difficult to really be caught up 
on a piece of equipment that has just gone out, maybe still in the hands 
of the troops and not come back all the way. 

Mr. Lirscoms. When you mentioned that you had a $36 million 
deficit I lke to know pretty well that your supply system and logistics 
record system is sufficient so you can make such a statement that $36 
million would bring you up to the level that you desire. 

General Hopes. In my judgment I think it is. I will not guarantee 
vou could not come over and find something wrong with it, but I 
think you will find it has improved considerably. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Mr. Weaver had to leave, Mr. Chairman. He 
wanted me to express his apologies to the general and also compliment 
him on his testimony today. I join with him. 
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General Hopes. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mrinsuatt. I, too, like you am not too familiar with the 
workings of this legislative committee as I have only a few weeks 
head start on you. I have learned one thing in the short time I have 
worked with this committee: By the time you get this far down on 
the totem pole my able colleagues have asked most of the pertinent 
questions, and as they always do most ably they have covered the 
groundwork very well. 

I have made one observation. I, too, was a former cavalryman 
and believe you have taken your first congressional hurdle, so to 
speak, with flying colors. 

I have been especially impressed not only with the general excel- 
lence of your testimony but primarily with the sincerity and the 

candor with which you have given it. 

I have one question which is very short. 


PRACTICE ALERTS 


You mentioned, General, that you had not been forced but out of 
your own volition in the interest of economy given up one of your 
practice alerts thismonth. How many practice alerts do you normally 
have in the course o1 the year? 

General Hopgs. Twelve; one each month. 

Mr. MrnsHauu. By giving up this one practice alert, what do you 
figure it saves you in dollars and cents? 

General Hoprs. You have me. I don’t know. However, I know 
this: Every time you run a vehicle 1 mile you have some sort of a 
cost. That doesn’t mean the first mile, and so on, but if I run these 
units out to an alert area and back, I have created some deficiencies 
in equipment. 

Mr. MinsHauu. Realizing that a practice alert might be advanta- 
geous even perhaps once a week or once a month, I just wondered if in 
the interest of economy a practice alert would not keep you in astate 
of combat readiness and combat effectiveness once every 2 months, 
for example? 

General Hoprs. We may have to come to that, and I think we will 
get some indication right soon as to what it costs to have an alert 

I have contended that my people must be ready and with the change 
of personnel you have all the time it pays to get them out once a month. 

I said I never would give up this practice alert idea, but I gave it up 
for February and I may have to give it up for March or maybe April. 

It is necessary. It is particularly necessary for some of these 
headquarters units. 

MAJOR THREATS 


Mr. Minswauu. As the ground commander of the American Forces 
in Europe, what do you consider your major threats in the order of 
priority and enemy capability? What are you prepared to meet as a 
ground commander in the way of a first priority? 

General Hopes. I would say that an attack beginning in the air is 

the first priority. 

Mr. MinsHatu. How do you fit into that picture? 
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General Hopes. | fit into it this way: My troops are in garrisuns. 
They are not deployed. Therefore they are in a rather delicate posi- 
tion if a crash comes, because I just know that every one of these 
casernes that-our people are in have been located. All of the head- 
quarters have been located, and so on, so that is my first concern, that 
the war starts by the Soviets in the air. 

Mr. MinsnHa.u. By an air attack, missile attack, or combination? 

General Hoprs. Air and missile both. I mean aircraft and missiles 
both. 

GROUND ATTACK 


Mr. MinsHAui. You give very little credence, then, to the possi- 
bility of their starting a ground attack? 

General Hopss. It is always possible that they might start it. 

Mr. MinsHauvu. But you give it a low priority? 

General Hoprs. I give it a lower priority for the simple reason that 
I do not think that they would trigger their attack and let us get in 
position or let all the other nations in NATO get into position. 

Also if it looked imminent from the ground, then all of our air 
people, missile people, and so on could be in position. 

Mr. Minsuauyt. Do you think that having more ground troops 
would in any way lessen that attack from the air? 

General Hopes. I don’t think it would lessen it. I feel very 
strongly that you just cannot weaken the ground forces and let this 
fellow be able to deploy as skirmishers and march to the west coast 
of Europe. 

Mr. MInsHAuu. You just said he would not do that, that his attack 
would be from the air. Do I misunderstand you? 

General Hopes. I am talking about the initial action coming from 
the air. Yes; there is no question but what in any war today, whether 
it is nuclear or not, somebody has to take the ground. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. We have had some very interesting testimony 
before this committee that there would not be too much in the way 
of ground action once they start an all-out nuclear general war. 
There wouldn’t be too much left to fight over. 

General Hopes. I would like to have those fellows sit where I am 
because I don’t believe it. I think somebody still has to get to the 
objective on the ground. 

As a matter of fact, if you go to war with Russia somebody has to 
get to Moscow. 

I am not saying how you will get there but somebody better get 
there who is capable of operating on the ground. He might jump 
out of an airplane and get there on the ground but somebody better 
be there to take care of the overall situation. 

Mr. Minsnatu. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. General, I wish you would amplify your statement 
with regard to the use of ground forces as followup in the event of 
global war in order to take possession of the areas which we should 
attack. 

(The information is classified and has been transmitted to the 
committee separately. ) 
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PREPARATION OF STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Where was the statement you presented prepared‘ 

General Hoprs. My statement was prepared in Heidelberg. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent did you get clearance from the Penta- 

gon for that paper? 

General Hopes. I will ask General Traub that question. 

General Traus. General Hodes’ statement was staffed within the 
Department of the Army staff ee to make sure that it did not 
have things in it which were contrary to policy. There were very, 
very few eames. perhaps a few oditorial changes and very little 
else. 

Then in accordance with our usual practice the statement was 
passed through our own security channels and then to the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, again for security reasons. It was given 

Department of Defense approval stamp with no changes. 

Mr. Manon. The statement you made today is basically your 
own statement. It was modified somewhat in the Pentagon? 

General Hopes. Less than one-half of 1 percent. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think there was anything very significant 
from the standpoint of this committee which was modified? 

General Hopes. No, sir; there was not. As General Traub says, 
some editorial changes, and so on, and you have asked me about what 
we have done in the way of saving personnel, and so on, and reductions 
in force, which you now have. 

Also I did not put the $60 million in there, either. You asked me 
about it. 

BERLIN SITUATION 


Mr. Manon. General, have you talked in response to various 
questions, and I have been absent for a portion of the day, generally 
with respect to Berlin? Are your orders clear and is this situation 
well understood by you as commander of the forces? 

General Hopgs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You know what to expect? 

General Hopes. I think I know exactly what to expect. 

As you know, when it comes to operations in the unified command 
that we have now, my boss is General Norstad on the U.S. side, not 
on the SHAPE side, so he is in control of operations. 

I told the news people in Berlin we have plans for everything except 
to go to the moon. 

Mr. Manon. There is an Associated Press story in the papers as 
of February 8 which states: “Britain-United States wrangle over 
policy on Berlin,” and so forth. 

We will not go into any discussion of this Associated Press story, 
but there is no indecisiveness so far as you know at the operating 
military levels with respect to this problem? 

General Hopzs. I do not get into this tripartite planning on such 
things as the entry into Berlin. That is above me. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. 

General Hopgs. We have developed some plans which call for tri- 
partite action, but I cannot tell you whether or not all the details 
have been worked out because they are above me. 

I know what I would furnish, or I know what I would do unilaterally 
if ordered to do it. 
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LEBANON CRISIS 


Mr. Manon. General, I wish you would discuss several aspects of 
the Lebanon crisis. I want to know what the Army in Europe con- 
tributed to that operation. I want to know what lesson you learned, 
and I would like to know what deficiencies and proficiencies appeared 
as a result of this operation. 

(The information is classified and has been submitted to the com- 
mittee separately.) 

LIMITED WAR 


Mr. Manon. We are very much concerned about the business of 
being prepared for limited war. We are told about 60 percent of the 
budget before this committee is related quite directly to limited war. 

I want you to give us a good statement, not just conversation, but a 
good statement with respect to this problem which I raised. 

Will you do that? 

General Hopes. I will. 

(The information requested follows:) 

LIMITED WaR 

My idea of limited war is one in which atomic weapons may not be used freely 
or on a large scale in the beginning and one in which our national survival is not 
at stake at least initially. This does not mean that use of tactical atomic weapons 
employed on the battlefield is precluded. We probably would not oppose the 
Soviets directly in a limited war. 

Limited war is one in which the amount of force required to accomplish the 
mission is not exceeded or expanded to other areas. It is only in this manner that 
it can remain limited. 

Limited war may be deterred by having visible forces of combined services 
capable of rapid deployment to any area at any time. 

General Hopzs. We sent a total of about 8,000 people into Lebanon. 
As you know, we did not send the 2d Battle Group. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General Hoprs. We sent only the one. We sent a tank battalion 
in. We did not know whether the y would start shooting or not so we 
had to send a hospital down, a tank battalion, and forces to handle 
the supply even across the beach, and so on. We sent a communica- 
tions element, helicopters, light aircraft. 

Of course, we had engineers. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. MinsHauyu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know how the 
M-—103 tanks are deployed and how they are being used. 

General Hopxs. I will include a statement in the record on that. 

(The information requested is classified and has been submitted 
to the committee separately.) 

Mr. Manon. General Hodes, I want to thank you and members of 
your staff for your appearance here. We are not professionals on this 
committee and we are seeking information and guidance. It has been 
very helpful to have you as a field commander ‘before the committee. 

I know it has been a lot of trouble to you in making this trip but 
I believe it will be helpful to us, and I wish you every success in your 
important assignment in Europe. We will be watching this situation 
carefully, of course, as the picture unfolds. 

General Hopes. I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the 
committee. I hope we were able to give you what you wanted. 
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Wepnrspay, Fesruary 11, 1959. 

Mr. SHepparp. The committee will come to order. 

Subject to the unanimous consent of the committee last night, 
we will have 1 hour of examination of General Arnold. Mr. Flood, 
you have the witness. 

Mr. Foon. I yield to my friend at this moment. I was not here 
for his statement and I am not prepared to examine him. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I have no questions. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Taber, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Taser. I was not here for his direct testimony. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Weaver. I was just here part of the time. It is my under- 
standing, however, that a favorable mention was made of Nebraska 
and that our people had cooperated wholeheartedly in the efforts 
for joint utilization of facilities. Nebraska is my home State. 

General Arnoxtp. I made the statement I believe Nebraska had 
cooperated wholeheartedly in our efforts for joint utilization. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. FLoop. There is one question I have always been asking the 
Regular Army component, and now that you are at the command level 
I direct your attention to our experience in Western Europe in World 
War I and in World War II, or for that matter, any military activity 
in Western Europe through the classic and traditional invasion route. 
You know and I know that the Germans in two World Wars used as 
one of their weapons the pouring onto the highways of civilian refugees. 
That is a classic Teutonic weapon through the invasion route. You 
and I know the stories of the World War I French cavalry and World 
War II tanks and artillery of all armies in the ditches while the refugees 
occupied the highways. 

In the next war, God forbid, there is no doubt this country will be a 
prime target, and with that experience in mind, and knowing the mass 
density of population in many of our areas, and keeping in mind what 
we have listed as primary enemy targets, and restricting your com- 
ments solely and entirely to your command area geographically, what 
in your command are the plans with reference to, under sudden enemy 
attack, the highways? What are you going to do with this mass of 
American civilians who have never been under fire, who have no 
tradition or history of military enemy operations of devastation, 
wholesale casualties, and so forth? What are your plans, if any, to 
do anything with what undoubtedly will be a condition of chaos under 
such circumstances? 

General Arnoutp. If I understand correctly, the Civil Defense 
Agency, which is a separate governmental agency, has the respon- 
sibility for those plans. 

Mr. Froop. I know all about that. That is not an answer to me. 
I know the Civil Defense Agency is commissioned under the present 
structure to have charge of all ‘plans dealing with civilian defense, 
whatever that is, and it is a complicated operation for a number of 
reasons not all the fault of Civil Defense at the present time. One of 
the reasons is because Congress refused to appropriate money in suffi- 
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cient sums to permit them to function. But anyhow, under no cir- 
cumstances, can we consider the existing civil defense structure as 
allied with the military in your command, or any other command, 
what it should be. You know it and I know it. Whose fault it is, 
that is something else. Knowing that as commanding officer of the 
5th Army, knowing whatever you know or think to be the situation, 
I now repeat my question—what are your plans? What is your pro- 
gram? Are you going to have to do something? You cannot say— 
well, is not that too bad; civilian defense is responsible for this. 

Suppose there is no civilian defense compared to the need and cir- 
cumstances. Nothing is being done. The roads are jammed black 
with refugees and automobiles and you need those communications 
for X, Y and Z miles, the 5th Army. What do you do? What do 
you intend to do? 

General ArNoup. For example, Chicago is one area. I have prac- 
tically no means to do anything in Chicago. The means that are 
available belong to the Governor of the State, the National Guard, 
and the Reserve which would not come under my control unless by 
Presidential proclamation. I personally could not do anything unless 
martial law were declared, at which time I could move troops in, but 
that would not take care of what you are talking about. 

Mr. Ftoop. No. I am under the impression from what I hear 
that such a situation would develop from no-warning enemy missile 
attack, plus a bomber attack. If anything hits the 5th Army area 
it will be a thermonuclear attack and will occur only if there is global 
warfare as distinguished from limited warfare. 

I have been appalled down through the years at what happened in 
Western Europe for centuries. Exactly the same thing happens in 
all the same weeks of the same months when the crops are in in the 
last part of August and the first part of September. After the crops 
are all in and no one else has anything to do, bang: off goes the lid. 
They are very careful over there about starting war before the crops 
are in. Once they are in, away goes the war and everybody gets out 
on the road with their cats, dogs, geese, and the children and the 
carts, and then the defending military forces are prohibited from 
access to the highways and nets of communication. And the enemy 
drives the people out into the highways. It has been a classic German 
weapon on invasion routes in Europe. 

If we are going to have global war, thermonuclear attack from mis- 
siles or bombers in the 5th Army Command, if it is going to be an 
attack, it is going to be awful close to the 5th Army. A lot of things 
are going to be dictating that. That being the case, do you, as com- 
manding general of the 5th Army, have any authority, any jurisdic- 
tion, over this appalling problem, or must you wait for a badly or- 
eanized civil defense agency to do something? 

General ARNoLD. I have no command jurisdiction over the forces 
that would be utilized, until such time as martial law is declared. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think that you should have with the case being 
as I stated it? 

General Arnotp. I think with the means available there is little 
that could be accomplished in that area even if I had command 
jurisdiction. 
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Mr. FLoop. What are we going to do, then? You have no ee 
diction. You have no authority. You have no command, and yet 
you have given us, I am sure, a complete presentation of what kind 
of troops you have in the 5th Army, where they are located, and what 
kind of hardware they have, and everything else. There must be 
some reason for the existence of the 5th Army in this physical geo- 
graphical area. What is the mission of the 5th Army where it is 
located? What is your mission? What are you supposed to do with 
what you have? 

General Arnotp. My mission in the 5th Army, the headquarters, 
being located in Chicago—— 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; headquarters in Chicago. 

General ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The heart of America. What do you do? 

General Arnotp. The major troop concentrations are located at 
Fort Carson, Colo., Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., and Fort Riley, Kans. 

Mr. Fioop. What are you going to do with the troop concentrations 
of the type, kind, nature, an id degree that you command in the 5th 
Army area in case of an enemy action of the kind I described? What 
is your mission? 

General ArNoup. If we have an invasion of the United States on 
the Canadian boundary my mission would be to defend my sector 
with the troops I have available. 

Mr. Fioop. How can you defend your sector with the troops you 
have available since they must be mobile if you have no assurance, 
knowledge, or awareness of the status, condition or jurisdiction of your 
highways, primary and secondary, within your entire command area? 

General ArNnotp. | think that we would determine that very 
quickly. 

Mr. Firoop. How? 

General ARNOLD. Because some of them are marked, I believe, as 
escape routes for this particular purpose. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you suggesting to me that because for the last 11 
years we have weatherbeaten signs of about 20 square feet posted 
upon highways and throughways and freeways to the effect that this 
is a defense highway in case of enemy action, do not use, the people 
will not use it? On the other side of the road you will see a sign, 
‘Please keep off the grass,” and the family is having a picnic on it. 
You mean, do you, that the American citizen, knowing him like you 
and I do, is going to read that sign and go up the other road with his 
family in the back of the car and the parrot in the front seat, with a 
wife and two kids with half of the world devastated? There probably 
would not be any sign. 

General ARNOLD. You are perfectly correct about that. 

Mr. Fioop. I know I am. What is the mission of the 5th Army 
Command? What are your troops going to do if and when there is 
an attack? It will be a global attack, or there will not be any attack; 
Setting aside your mission for keeping the peace, which is remote, 
what are your troops going to do? 

General Arnotp. We have the Army area divided into three 
defense sectors manned by the troops that I mentioned before. As 
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far as my military command is concerned, in this democracy of ours, 
I do not exercise command over civilian agencies until by direction 
of the President. 

Mr. Taser. If the gentleman will yield for a moment, if there is 
a war, you have martial law in such places and you have complete 
command. 

General ArNoLD. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no question about that. Now, I am going 
to set the stage for you. I am going to give you an order from the 
President dee laring martial law ‘immediately after the attack takes 
place. They are not going to consult the President before they fire 
missiles, you understand that. 

General Arnoup. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. So the missiles attack, and I presume you are pre- 
pared to accept X casualties. 

General Arnouip. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. At this point, given a certain set of circumstances, 
given a certain kind of thermonuclear attack, given a certain physical 
condition, you are now prepare ‘d statistically to accept those civilian 
and military casualties, X and Y, is that not true? 

General ARNoLD. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, you have them. I give them to you. You have 
suffered them. The President says, “Martial law, you are in charge.” 
Go on from there. What do you do? 

General ARNoLD. From there? 

Mr. FLoop. Your population is decimated. Highways damaged 
and they are jammed with civilians, and what are your plans? 

General ARNoLD. My plan would be to clear a highway to get 
whatever is necessary in there. 

Mr. Fioop. How are you going to do that? 

General ArNoLp. That depends upon the time concerned. 

Mr. FLtoop. Give me an example. 

General ArNotp. What type of an example are you talking about? 

Mr. FLoop. You set it up. 

General ARNOLD. Suppose that I was the military commander and 
martial law had been declared, | would immediately assume command 
of the Illinois National Guard for one thing. 

Mr. Fioop. Right. 

General ARNOLD. I would mobilize. The Reserve units would be 
mobilized that are located in that area. I would presume the police 
department of the city of Chicago would come under my control. 
There are plans in the city of Chicago for the utilization of the police 
and the civil defense agency for such a thing as you are talking about. 
I have no direct responsibility as of now in the formulation of those 
plans, or in the execution of them unless | am told to. 

I maintain liaison with all agencies of the civil defense, so my head- 
quarters does know what plans they have and contemplate. 

| have my troops located in the concentrations that | spoke about, 
and they would move to X point, depending on what point we are 
talking about. In other words, if it were Kansas City, they would 
go there. If it were Chicago or Gary, they would go there. It 
would be after the fact, as you well know. We would be getting 
order out of chaos. That is what it really boils down to. 
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Mr. Fioop. My opinion is—and this has nothing to do with you, 
General, or your command—but insofar as this Nation is concerned 
there has been no proper evaluation of the contingencies that I pose; 
that there is no proper plan and operational program at the highest 
defense level in the Pentagon, with the Governors of the States. and 
you men who are responsible for these Army commands. Everybody 
has the same kind of answer that you have, Ge neral, and it is some 
kind of a yoese answer. But in my judgment there does not exist 
any class A detailed, organized, efiective program, plans and operations 
of the nature and kind that I am suggesting, and if there is, the Army 
commanders do not know them. Is that not right? At least you 
do not know if there is such a thine. 

General ARNOLD. I am certain there is a plan. 

Mr. FLtoop. You do not know what it is, if there is. 

General ARNOLD. Not personally. 

Mr. FLtoop. Of course you do not. And you command the 5th 
Army. Is that not right? 

General ArNoup. I command the 5th Army. 

Mr. FLtoop. And if there is such a plan of any kind of that nature, 
x degree, you have never seen it? Is that not so? 

ee ARNOLD. In my headquarters 

Bale ooD. You have never seen such a plan, if there is one? 

Ge ni ArNoLD. I have never personally seen one. 

Mr. Fr Loop. You are the boss. 

General ARNoLpD. I am certain there is a plan. Certainly there is 
a plan in my headquarters given to me by the civil defense agency 
indicating what they would do. My action after that depends entirely 
on the action of the Federal Government, or some other government, 
to order me to take over this, thus, or so. 

Mr. FLroop. Do you have with you any officer of your staff, or can 
you submit to us, within the confines of security, or to the clerk of this 
committee, such a program? 

I have been yelling about this around here year after year for the 
last 10 years. A lot of generals have sat where you are sitting, 
Skipper, not just you, but all of them, the whole parade of them, 
Secretaries, generals, and whatnot, and nobody in 10 vears has ever 
shown me anything that could be intelligently considered as at the 
national level; no operation which the command level of the Army 
commands has ever seen or known anything about, except some vague 
paper which says, “National Guard and civil defense.” That is 
pretty sketchy, hit and run, and that is all we have. I think that is 
appalling and a desperate mistake. 

General ARNoup. I would like to pass that question to the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Mr. FLoop. I do not blame you. 

Mr. SuHwerarp. May I say that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has consumed his time allocation. 


FUNDS FOR 5TH ARMY 
Mr. Anprews. General, how much is in this budget for your army? 


General ARNoLp. $99.4 million, under ‘Operation and maintenance, 
Army” appropriation. 
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Mr. ANprEws. What did you originally request? 

General ARNOLD. $12 million in excess of that amount which does 
not include any deferred maintenance or barracks modernization. 

Mr. Anprews. What will have to be eliminated from your plans 
if you do not get the $12 million-plus? 

General ARNoLD. It will mean a further reduction as far as the 
civilian work force is concerned. 

Mr. Anprews. A reduction of civilian employees? 

General ARNOLD. That is one. 

Mr. Anprews. All right. 

General ArNoup. Another is a further delay in accomplishing de- 
ferred maintenance which amounts to about $8.5 million now. That 
will probably run up over $12 million. 

Mr. ANprEws. How much maintenance can you do under this 
$99.4 million budget that you have? 

General ARNOLD. Simply keep the roof from falling in. 

Mr. ANprews. So your backlog of maintenance will run up from 
the present ficure of $8 million-plus to $12 million-plus? 

General ARNoLD. About that, yes. 


DENIAL OF USE OF AVAILABLE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. ANDREWS. Whai else will you have to do or eliminate? 

General Arnoup. I can give you an example of the situation now 
and how it will be agcravated, At Fort Riley, Kans., we have a 
laundry which needs machinery to replace machinery that has been 
wearing out, or is worn out. | have machinery in the warehouse at 
Fort Riley, but 1 do not have the money to buy that machinery from 
the warehouse. So unless I get the money that machinery, as far as 
I understand the picture, will stay in the warehouse forever. 

Mr. Anprews. Who owns the machinery? 

General ArNoLp. The Government. 

Mr. Anprews. How much would it take to put the machinery in 
your laundry? 

General ArNoLp. It is in the stock fund, and to get anything from 
the stock fund, which we have already bought with appropriated 
money, we have to have some more money to buy it to keep the 
stock fund going. 

Mr. SuepparD. What type of mechanical devices are you referring 
to? 

Ge ner al Arnotp. I am talking about the washers and tumblers 
and dryers for a laundry. It will cost us roughly $75,000 to get the 
equipment we want, — we have at the post, out of the warehouse 
and put it in the leund 

Mr. ANDREWS. That does not make sense to me. You mean that 
you have the equipment there and cannot use it? The Government 
owns it, but you cannot use it because you do not have $75,000 to 
move it with? 

General ARNOLD. That is right. We have to buy it with consumer 
funds. In other words, your stock fund was created some years ago 
and every time you buy a spare part for a truck or anything else, 
you have to buy it with consumer funds from the stock fund store. 
That money then goes to replace those items for further purchase. As 
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J brought out yesterday, we are currently living off the shelf in that 
we are using our means much faster than we can replac e them. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that laundry equipment new? 

General ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprews. And it is in the warehouse? 

General ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. ANpREws. And you cannot move it? 

General ArNoLb. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. And you need it? 

General ARNOLD. That is right. 

Mr. ANprEews. That is all. 


LIAISON WITH AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


Mr. SHepparp. I would like to ask what is the operational tie-in 
that you have in your command area with the Air Defense program 
at Detroit, Chicago, and so forth. 

General ARNOLD. My tie-in with the Army Air Defense Command, 
is that I am responsible for logistical and certain administrative sup- 
port. 1 buy and have to pay for all of their spare parts and all their 
maintenance support. The fact is I do everything except command 
them. They are commanded, of course, by the ARADCOM with 
headquarters at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Mr. SHepparp. How is the liaison operation? 

General ARNOLD. It works out quite well. The system we use is 
this—the Army commander has all responsibility with the exception 
of the command. 

STOCK FUND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. That is rather interesting. 

To get back to the stock fund operation, the stock fund was created 
under a law of Congress as an entity, an operational entity, and you 
have to have appropriated funds for procurement purposes, just the 
same as if you went down the street and bought from a private business 
operation? The trouble that you are confronted with is a lack of 
appropriations for procurement purposes that stops you from getting 
possession of things as you need them; is that not correct? 

General ArNoLp. That is correct. One other thing that comes up 
is this. When we have a situation such as developed in Lebanon, 
we are forced to spend a considerable sum of money that was not ear- 
marked for that particular purpose at all in order to prepare a unit for 
movement, which unit may never move. That is one reason we 
generate these shortages. We never get any help on that. In other 
words, if the 1st Division is alerted for movement I have to go through 
all the procedures of getting the proper spare parts, the proper level 
of supplies, buy the lumber and everything else to pack and crate that 
outfit for movement. It does not move. Now that might go as high 
as $600,000, which must be financed in lieu of previously planned 
projects. 

Now, there is another item we run into. We will go back to our 
ARADCOM proposition, the Air Defense. You see, that is compara- 
tively new, so there was no particular experience factor when the 
budget was originally made 2 years before the time of execution. You 
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do not know how many tubes are going to blow out and when. You 
do not know how the electronic control components will wear and when 
they will have to be replaced. But you order to keep the thing at 
100 percent operational efficiency. In order to do that you have to 
get the money from some place. 

I showed you my chart which indicated that the money that I have 
to operate on steadily shrinks, whereas the ARADCOM end of it 
expands, and although I have frozen civilian employment and actually 
have effected considerable economies over the past 3 years, more than 
3,000 people, in fact, it is still costing me more because of the pay 
raise than it did 3 years ago. The money has shrunk from $109.9 
million in 1957 to $99.4 million planned for 1960. 

Mr. Saarreeh. I think that you are to be commended for your 
know-how and the end results that you have achieved. 


AVAILABLE TROOPS 


Mr. Taser. I would like to ask a question. Your chart No. 1 
indicates that you would have available under your command im- 
mediately approximately 700,000 men who would be available for 
whatever might be required of you in taking care of any emergency; 
is that correct? 

General ArNoLD. That is correct, sir, as far as numbers are con- 
cerned, but as you will recall, there would be a considerable delay in 
getting many of these reservists into points of assembly. 

Mr. Taser. Yes, but the guard would be immediately available. 

General ArNoLp. The guard would be available in a matter of 
hours—say 24 hours. 

Mr. Taser. And your own force runs 57,000 and the guard runs 
79,000? 

General ARNoLp. That is right—enlisted men. 

Mr. Taser. And the Ready Reserve runs 239,000. 

General ArRNoLpD. Right. 

Mr. Taser. And the Standby Reserve, 333,000. 

General ARNOLD. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 


RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Larrp. General, are you well satisfied with the reserve training 
program in the 5th Army area? 

General ARNoLD. I am never completely satisfied with anything. 
I will state, however, that in the past 3 years the training of the 
Reserves and the National Guard has improved immeasurably. I 
would further state that the basic reason for that improvement has 
been in the fact we take only people now that either go for 6-months’ 
training, or individuals who have completed their Army service. 

Mr. Larrp. Are you having difficulty in maintaining the enlisted 
billets? 

General ARNoLD. Not in the slightest. I believe that my Army 
has a record of something like 99.2 percent of having pay drillspaces 
filled. 

Mr. Lairp. Last week we had the president of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association testifying before the committee, and I asked him if he 
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had any constructive criticism on the Reserve program, and he 
offered none. I talked to some Reserve officers some time back in 
the district and I received many suggestions. 

General Arnoup. I think that the program is improving right 
along. I am fully convinced if we are properly supported by appro- 
priations for the Reserve and National Guard we will have something 
in not too many years much finer than we ever had before in all the 
history of our country. 

Mr. Latro. We have 23 U.S. Army Reserve divisions, and it is 
my understanding that 10 are the combat type and 13 are the training 
type. The 84th “Infantry is the Wisconsin Reserve Division, and it 
is my understanding this division is not going to retain the pentomic 
concept; is that correct? 

Geveral Arnoup. It is organized under the training division 
c-ncept, and as you will recall, the training division on mobilization 
wou d, for example, go to a place like Fort Leonard Wood and take 
over the training of replacements. 

Mr. Larrp. Now, does this mean that the 334th Infantry Regiment 
will be transferred to the 103d Division? 

General ArnoLp. No. However, I would like to explain a little 
bit in detail as to what you are speaking about. 

Mr. Larrp. Surely. 

General Arno.tp. The 103d Division is one of the divisions that 
will be in the so-called combat phase. The 103d Division, prior to 
the proposed pentomic reorganization, was stationed completely in 
Iowa and Minnesota. Under the cutback in the number of units 
that was directed on Reserve reorganization we lost something like 
200 company size or headquarter units. In order to have an equitable 
distribution of what units we have we put part of the 103d Division 
in the Madison area, and also in the Green Bay area. 

So there will be three elements of the 103d Division in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Lairp. Has that transfer been made? Has that been finalized? 

General Arnotp. It has been approved by me and has Department 
of Army approval. 

Mr. Larrp. Are there any other service units that the 84th will lose? 

General ArNotp. I would appreciate very much if you will permit 
me to give you something for the record on that. I do not have it in 
my mind right now. 

‘Mr. Lairp. I wish that you would supply that for the record. 

(Insert requested infor mation.) 


Under the proposed reorganization, the 84th Infantry Division will have a net 
loss of 26 units. The total strength of the Division will remain about the same. 


UTILIZATION OF CAMP M’COY 


Mr. Larrp. General Arnold, did the Air Force approach you after 
the 16th of April 1957, about the utilization of Camp McCoy? 

General Annoup. The Air Force has never approached me directly 
about the utilization of Camp McCoy, at any time. 

Mr. Larrp. They approached the Secretary of the Army here in 
Washington and I assumed that they passed it on down to you. 

General ArnoLp. The only time that I ever had direct contact in 
this particular matter was some time ago—this must have been about 
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2 years ago—when we were requested to permit an Air Force service 
team to go to Camp McCoy and make a survey of the installation, 
which they did. The only other knowledge I have of the situation 
is when Secretary Brucker was at Camp McC oy with me last summer, 
at which time the newspapers from La Crosse, Tomah, and Sparta 
asked him the question as to the joint utilization of Camp McCoy. 
The Secretary replied, if I remember correctly, that the use for a 
missile base and for our training was incompatible. As far as I know, 
there was never any other contact, and I think I have knowledge of 
the paper that you are speaking of. I only saw that when I came to 
Washington. 

Mr. Lartrp. Then the Secretary of the Army did not contact the 
5th Army in making this recommendation as far as compatability is 
concerned. 

General ArNoup. Initially I was asked my opinion, or for my ree- 
ommendation as to the utilization. At the time this came through 
it would have been impossible for us to have had what we then 
thought we wanted to put there and to conduct our artillery practice 
and air maneuvers at the same place. You could not do it. 

Mr. Larrp. The reason I asked these questions was this: the com- 
mittee last year directed the Secretary of Defense to look into this 
matter, and according to the record, that has been built up here 
during the last 2 weeks. It seems there has been no further contact 
made since the original request was made by the Air Force of the 
Secretary of the Army, which was turned down on April 16, 1957. 
We were supplied a memorandum by the Secretary of the Air Force 
in which the Secretary of the Air Force said that Francis EK. Warren 
was used instead of McCoy, but of course that decision was made 
before this committee directed further study made of joint utilization 
of these particular facilities. 

What plans does the Army have for Camp McCoy? 

General ArNoLpD. The plans for C amp McCoy envision its con- 
tinued use as a mobilization base in time of war—in case we had to 
completely utilize it all year around—and for its complete utilization 
during the summer training period each year. 

For example, this coming year there will be approximately 80,000 
reservists and National Guardsmen entrained at Camp McCoy, 
and that covers a 3-month period. Actually, the utilization is more 
than 3 months because of the necessity of moving troops in and 
preparing for the summer encampment, and also the closing down. 
So I would say currently Camp McCoy is utilized roughly 5 months 
in the year at a comparatively active rate. 

Now, we also maintain at Camp McCoy a civilian work force 
in the wintertime, all year round, of more than 100 people, and their 
mission is to repair the equipment that is damaged and wornout and 
what not during the summer training period. We also utilize Camp 
McCoy all year round as a supply point for all Reserve units in that 
part of my Army area. In other words, that is a point where all 
requisitions are filled for Reserve units in several States. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you have a figure there on the Army’s investment 
in Camp McCoy? 

General Arno.p. I can get that for you. I do not recall offhand. 
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(The following statement was submitted: ) 


Original acquisition cost, Camp McCoy: 


Land, 60,771 acres_-__ ---- Peaks etek Diecidessestoues $705, ¢ 455 

Buildings and improveme nts ee ee eee .---. 33, 846, 066 
Estimated replacement value: 

Land Di ee ee A OD ag tern me 1, 250, 000 

Improvements - — -_-- eRe ee es Ce eens ee ree 45, 250, 000 


CIVIL DEFENSE PLANS 


Mr. Larrp. I was interested in the questions and answers in regard 
to your plans in case of emergency. It was always my understanding 
that the Army Reserve and the National Guard had a very definite 
role to play in any civil emergency, particularly if military or martial 
law were established. Those plans are developed, are they not, 
General Arnold? 

General ArNotp. They are developed; yes, sir. There is one thing 
I would like to clarify. As a matter of law, as you well know, the 
Governor of the State is responsible until such time as the Federal 
Government takes over. I have no control, as you well know again, 
over the National Guard until a proclamation is issued. 

Mr. Larrp. I understand your position, General, but I thought 
from just reading over that particular record it might seem that there 
were no plans. 

General Arnotp. There are very definite plans. 

Mr. Latrp. It has been my understanding that there were plans. 
There are plans now for the responsibility of the Governors of the 
States through the National Guard. 

General ARNOLD. There are very definite plans. There are plans 
on various and sundry levels. I mentioned the fact that 1 have my 
area divided into three defense zones, as they are called. I think 
you would agree with me that I have no regular troops in the vicinity 
of Chicago except an MP company and a band, which would be very 
small potatoes when it came to cope with a national emergency in a 
city of 6 million people. 

Mr. Laren. It is a very fine band. 

Mr. Boyue. I have considerable trouble hearing the witness. Do 
you mind if I ask the reporter to read back that part of his answer 
where he talks about Chicago? I did not get it. 

Mr. Suepparp. The reporter will read the answer. 

(Answer read.) 

Mr. Boyur. I think Chicago can stand reassured this morning in 
the light of that testimony. Yes; the band would help tremendously. 

(Off the record.) 

General ArNoLp. As I brought out before, liaison is maintained by 
my headquarters with all of these agencies. Each of my defense 
sectors has plans to cope with an emergency in that particular area 
for which they are responsible. 

Mr. Larrp. The National Guard and Reserve units in Chicago are 
familiar, are they, with their responsibility? 

General ArNoLp. They are familiar with the State plan for their 
utilization in case of an emergency; yes. 

Mr. Larrp. That amounts to a considerable number of individual 
servicemen, does it not, in the Chicago area? 
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General Arnovp. In the city of Chicago, sir, there is a regimental 
combat team of the National Guard and other guard units. I would 
say in the city of Chicago there are probably 6,000 guardsmen in a 
drill pay or active status. The State of Illinois has about 12,000 
guardsmen and 61,000 active Reservists. 

There are a lot of other people, as you well recall, on retired, Re- 
serve, on Standby Reserve, and others. In our records as far as we 
are concerned, I have the roster. I know where they are and where 
they are supposed to be. A considerable amount of time, of course, 
would be involved in getting these people in at a central point. 

Mr. Suepparp. The remaining gentlemen have waived their time, 
Mr. Ford. Your witness. 

NIKE SITES 


Mr. Forp. I notice in the prepared text, General Arnold, you indi- 
cate that in fiscal 1957 you had 35 NIKE sites. I presume those were 
AJAX installations. 

General Arnoup. They were all NIKE-AJAX to start with, sir, 
and at the present time we are now changing from NIKE-AJAX to 
NIKE-HERCULES. 

Mr. Forp. In fiseal 1959 you will have 56. Will all of those be 
HERCULES? 

General ARNoLD. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us a breakdown on that? 

General oe [| have it right here, sir. By June 30, 1959, in 
- Chicago-Gary area there will be 7 HERCULES batteries and 

AJAX batteries. In the Detroit area there will be 4 HERCULES 
aio, and 12 AJAX batteries. Milwaukee will have eight AJAX 
batteries. Sault Ste. Marie has a SKYSWEEPER gun battalion. 
At Ellsworth Air Force Base, Rapid City, 5. Dak., three AJAX 
batteries and one HERCULES battery. 

Mr. Forp. These are all figures as of fiscal 1959? 

General ARNoLb. That is right, sir, June 30, 1959. 

Mr. Forp. What changes, if any, will transpire in fiscal 1960? 

General Arnoup. Off the record discussion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. All HERCULES? 

General Arnoup. All NIKE-HERCULES 

Mr. Forp. What installations are manned by National Guard 
units? 

General ArRNoLp. Currently there are none. The plans are to 
initiate that in the near future. As to how many, I could not give you 
the answer. I would have to insert it in the record. That does not 
come under my command, sir. In other words, I am responsible for 
supplying these people and furnishing the money for them and every- 
thing else, but I do not command them operationally. 

Mr. Forp. I think the record would be more complete if we had the 
plans to indicate how many of these NIKE installations will be manned 
by National Guard units. 

General Arnop. All right. Over what period of time, sir? 

Mr. Foro. What are the plans? That will show when. 

General ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foro. I think that is a really good program. 
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General ArNo.p. I think it is an excellent program, sir, because it 
will undoubtedly save Regular Army spaces and will permit us to 
put those in something that could be moved out. 

(Off the record.) 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Within the 5th Army area, as presently scheduled, approximately four battalion- 
size NIKE-AJAX units are to be taken over by the National Guard between now 
and the beginning of 1961. 


CIVIL DEFENSE PLANS 


Mr. Suepparp. At this time the Chair, in behalf of the committee, 
is making a request of the Secretary of Defense to supply a report to 
this committee showing what the plans are, General, for the coordina- 
tion of the civil defense organization, the National Guard, Reserves, 
et cetera, which will be applied if and when combat requirements 
necessitate a function of that character within the United States, as 
detailed as he can give it tous. We would like that supplied for the 
committee’s use and the benefit of the members of the committee. 

(The following statement was submitted: ) 


The Department of Defense considers itself an emergency organization capable 
of reacting immediately to any threat of violence in man or nature. It is Defense 
policy to render assistance to civil authorities in times of domestic emergencies. 
A record of the natural disasters which have devastated parts of this country will 
furnish evidence of our willingness and our ability to aid stricken communities. 

Management programs to increase combat capabilities were emphasized in 
earlier testimony before this committee. Every step to improve efficiency, elimi- 
nate nonessentials and reduce turnover, will be a contribution, also, to Defense 
capability of assisting civil authorities in a civil defense emergency. All Active 
and Reserve Forces available to a military commander will be utilized in the civil 
defense task if they are not being used in a military task. 

The intensified training programs described in earlier testimony incorporate 
for the Reserve as well as the Active Forces those skills and procedures required 
to give effective support to the nonmilitary task of civil defense operations. 
Under current mobilization plans and procedures, the immediate availability of 
Reserves during an emergency is limited to those which are at that moment fed- 
eralized. Every reservist who at that moment has no orders in hand is a private 
citizen and a resource of his State and community for civil defense purposes. 
National Guard forces are available to their Governors for civil defense operations 
until federalized. 

Recently the military services were directed to reemphasize these nonmilitary 
responsibilities of the Armed Forces throughout the Active and Reserve Military 
Establishment. This program will promote a wider understanding and more 
effective response by military personnel to a civil defense emergency. 

The Department of Defense prepared and submitted to the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization (OCDM) the attached annex to the national plan for civil 
defense and defense mobilization. This annex covers the role of the military in 
civil defense operations. It has not yet been published by the Director, OCDM. 
It recognizes that within the delicate balance of funds for military personnel, 
for materiel, and for research provided to assure a continuing capability to fight 
limited wars as well as to meet a general emergency, there also may be a require- 
ment to engage in civil defense operations. 


ANNEX 7 
{OLE OF THE MILITARY IN CivIL DEFENSE OPERATIONS 
I. INTRODUCTION AND MISSION 


Military assistance in peacetime to local or State authorities, as well as in 
wartime emergency is a longstanding tradition of the Armed Forces of our 
country. Modern warfare has created a condition wherein the entire resources 
of the Nation must be fitted into the war plan. The plans for the nonmilitary 
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defense of the Nation are contained in the national plan for civil defense and 
defense mobilization of which this military annex is a part. 

The Department of Defense recognizes the essential interdependence of the 
civil and military defense efforts of our Nation in achieving our total posture of 
national security. Military support to civil authorities in civil defense operations 
is an emergency task within the mission of all Federal active duty and Reserve 
units of the military services, to be performed when essential military require- 
ments will permit. 

Military resources are acquired by the Department of Defense to meet opera- 
tional and support requirements which are levied by the military mission of the 
Armed Forces. These resources represent only a small proportion of the total 
gross national resources and civil defense planners must be aware of the limitations 
on their use and availability. Military assistance should complement but not 
be a substitute for, civil participation in civil defense and may be limited or 
denied completely if the military situation so dictates. 

Military planning and training assistance will be provided civil authorities in 
order to assist them in the attainment of an adequate, national capability for 
civil defense operations. Planning and training assistance will also be provided 
to military personnel to enable them to discharge their responsibility in support 
of civil defense authorities. 

The Department of Defense has issued positive guidance to the military depart- 
ments concerning the responsibilities of the Armed Forces in rendering assistance 
to the national civil defense effort. (The currently effective Department of 
Defense directive with respect to civil defense is DOD Directive 3025.1, July 14, 
1956.) Inherent in the acceptance of this responsibility by the Department of 
Defense are these two basic principles: 

A. In the event of an attack on the United States, the active defense of the 
United States, and the U.S. offensive combat operations and immediate deploy- 
ments and essential preparations therefor will be the paramount and most immedi- 
ate tasks of certain U.S. Armed Forces. Also, certain other military manpower 
and materiel resources will be required for the support of these defensive and 
counteroffensive actions. 

B. Military resources other than those in A (above) can be made temporarily 

available to assist the civil authorities in civil defense operations, provided that: 
1. Such support does not interfere with the essential military mission. 
2. Resources thus committed will be responsive to military command and 
remain under military control (with the exception of consumable items such as 
food, fuel and clothing) and will be subject to recall to meet the operations re- 
quirements of the military mission. 


II. PLANNING 


Planning and operational liaison has been established between the Zone of the 
Interior Army Commanders! ana the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
regional directors. Planning and operational liaison between appropriate local 
military commanders and State anc local civil defense directors has been directed. 
This liaison provides the necessary coordination between the military and civil 
authorities for preattack planning as well as cooperation during an actual civil 
defense emergency. 

Zone of Interior Army commanders, acting in the role of Department of Defense 
coordinators of military assistance to civil defense, have established the essential 
coordination and control channels with their opposite numbers in the Navy and 
Air Force. 

Representatives have been selected to serve on the regional boards of the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization to represent the Army commander and to 
expedite the military assistance to civil defense activities. In this regard the 
appropriate representatives of the Departments of the Navy and the Air Force 
are responsible for coordination with the appropriate representatives of the 
Department of the Army in the planning for and the rendering of military assist- 
ance to civil authorities, as jointly deemed necessary. j 

Resources furnished to meet requests for assistance received from the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization Regional Director are coordinated by the Zone 
of Interior Army commander, consistent with any priorities on available assist- 





1 There are six U.S. armies within the Zone of Interior: Ist U.S. Army, Governor’s Island, New York 
City; 2d U.S. Army, Fort Meade, Md.; 3d U.S. Army, McPherson, Ga.; 4th U.S. Army, San Antonio, 
Tex.; 5th U.S. Army, Chicago, Ill.; 6th U.S. Army, Presidio, Calif. 
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ance established at that level in accordance with the Department of Defense 
policies. 

National Guard forces which are not in the active Federal military service are 
available to the State Governors for support of civil defense operations until 
ordered or called into active Federal military service. 

Emergency military assistance for maintenance of law and order, short of 
martial law, is provided as a supplement to, rather than a substitute for, State 
and local law-enforcement agencies and is rendered through those agencies. 

Federal martial law is the exercise of authority by the executive branch of the 
Federal Government administered by and through the military authorities and 
agencies for the maintenance of public order and for the protection of persons and 
property in domestic territory when the agencies of the civil law usually used for 
such purposes have been paralyzed, overthrown, or overpowered and are unable, 
temporarily, to operate and function adequately. 

The Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, exercises full authority 
to direct and control civil relief subject to the overriding control in an area by 
military authority when military necessity and circumstances dictate the estab- 
lishment of a military area, 

Military commanders receive orders relating to civil relief and control through 
the established chain of military command. 

In areas where the Department of Defense has been directed by the President 
to assume responsibility for the restoration and maintenance of public order, the 
military authorities may perform all acts which are reasonably necessary for this 
purpose until such time as it is determined by the President that the appropriate 
civil authorities are able to operate and function adequately. 


III. RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Department of Defense has directed that training programs be established, 
for both Active and Reserve Military Forces, which will emphasize military skills 
useful to the civil defense mission. 

Appropriate military personnel are responsible for current knowledge of civil 
defense plans and resources at National, State, regional, and local levels. 

A. Contingency plans 

The military departments are responsible for developing domestic emergency 
plans. These plans are made necessary to cope with any foreseeable contingency. 
They include provisions for emergency assistance to local and State government 
authorities in civil defense emergencies, wherein civil authorities are incapable of 
operating without this support, consistent with the execution of the primary 
military mission, 

Military domestic emergency plans at appropriate levels of command will be 
coordinated as necessary with Federal, State, and local civil defense plans to a 
degree consistent with military security. Particular cognizance will be taken of 
those aspects of the plans which are of common interest to both military and civil 
defense operations. Mutual support during emergency conditions should be the 
guiding principle for both the military plans and the civil defense plans. 


B. Attack warning and reports of nuclear detonations 

The commander in chief, North American Air Defense Command provides 
attack warning information and reports of nuclear detonations to responsible 
Federal civil defense officials. 
C. Radiological fallout reports 

The Department of the Air Force monitors and reports, through military 
weather-teletype circuits, observed radiation intensities at all Air Force locations 
served by the Air Weather Service. 
D. Aerial reconnaissance 

The Department of the Air Force, to the extent feasible, performs certain 
postattack aerial photo reconnaissance for bomb damage assessment purposes. 
Headquarters, U.S. Air Force, will make the information available to other appro- 
priate Government agencies as required. 
E. Conelrad 


The commander in chief, North American Air Defense Command, initiates 
Conelrad as the military situation requires and informs appropriate Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization officials concerning the status of the Conelrad alert. 
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F. Explosive ordnance disposal 


The Department of the Army conducts explosive ordnance disposal operations 
in civil emergencies requiring such assistance, except as indicated in the following 
paragraphs: 

1. Department of the Navy: Responsible for explosive ordnance disposal 
underwater, for coastal areas to and including the high-water mark, enclosed 
bodies of water, rivers, or canals, at all Navy and Marine Corps installations, and 
for disposal of explosive ordnance or nuclear materials aboard naval aircraft. 

2. Department of the Air Force: Responsible for explosive ordnance disposal 
on Air Force installations and for disposal of explosive ordnance or nuclear mate- 
rials in the physical possession of the Air Force at the time of any incidents and/or 
accidents. 

3. Armed Forces Special Weapons Project: Has been delegated the authority 
for conduct of all explosive ordnance disposal operations at all Armed Forces 
Special Weapons Project installations. 

Nore.—The Atomie Energy Commission is responsible for taking custody of 
enemy atomic weapon components after the components have been rendered safe 
by the Service having disposal responsibility in accordance with the above. Local 
civil authorities are responsible for disposal of nonmilitary, nonnuclear commercial- 
type explosives and explosive devices in areas under civil jurisdiction. Army 
explosive ordnance disposal personnel are responsible for disarming nuclear devices 
in such areas. 

IV. LOCAL ASSISTANCE IN CATASTROPHES 


While the accomplishment of the military mission is paramount and must not 
be jeopardized, nothing said in the foregoing paragraphs shall be construed so as 
to interfere 

A. With immediate action by a command where necessary to prevent damage 
to or destruction of Government property or other vital national defense ma- 
terials, premises, and utilities. 4 

B. With immediate assistance by a local command to the civil community in 
case of a catastrophe in accordance with law, established custom, and regulations 
of proper authority. (See act of May 27, 1955, sec. 3 (42 U.S.C. 1856b) and 
Department of Defense Directive No. 3025.1, ‘‘ Responsibilities for Civil Defense 
and Other Domestic Emergencies,’’ of July 14, 1956, par. V.A.1—2.) 

Military assistance to civil authorities is a temporary measure. It will be 
terminated as soon as possible in order to conserve military resources and to 
avoid infringement on the responsibility and authority of civil government 
agencies. 


V. IMPLEMENTATION 


The decision regarding the degree of support to be given at the time of emer” 
geney will be announced by Zone of Interior Army commander and will be based 
upon the military mission and situation at that time. 

Requests for emergency military assistance are submitted through civil defense 
channels to the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization regional director thence 
to the Zone of Interior Army commander. The responsibility for providing 
assistance to civil authorities in domestic emergencies initially is that of the 
military service having resources nearest the afflicted area. In instanees where 
immediate assistance from the military is required to prevent starvation, extreme 
suffering, and property loss, or where local resources available to State and 
municipal authorities are clearly inadequate to cope with the situation, requests 
from local communities for emergency assistance should first be made directly to 
the commander of the nearest military installation. 

The military departments have issued implementing instructions unilaterally 
which provide that local military commanders will coordinate their domestie 
emergency plans with like plans of local civil authorities as appropriate. Local 
coordination does not require the military commander to precommit his resources 
for civil defense operations but it does provide the military commander with a 
quick response capability when an emergency arises if the needed resources can be 
made available. Military plans are not considered as taking the place of adequate 
and timely civilian plans. 


Mr. Fioop. As a matter of privilege, Mr. Chairman, I formally 
request, as a member of this subcommittee, that the chairman of this 
subcommittee be requested to direct in writing a request to the chair- 
man of the full Appropriations Committee that special investigators 
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be assigned to a full and thorough investigation of this question as I 
have posed it, to prepare a written report for the full committee on 
this entire question and the particular importance of releasing it to 
the general public as far as security will permit. I make that as a 
formal request. 

Mr. Suepparp. The Chair is perfectly happy to transmit the re- 
quest to the chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all he can do. 

Mr. Suuprarp. There is no question about that. That does not 
rescind the request which was made. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Forjthe matter of the record,*I reserve*the right to 
persist with my request, through the channels of this subcommittee 
chairman to the full committee, for a special investigation by a staff 
of our best investigators, for a full-dress invé stigation in the greatest 
detail, which will be made public to the country. 

Mr. Boy.e. Will the gentleman yield right there. I want to join 
in that request, and I want the record to so note. 

Mr. Suepparp. The record may also show that the Chair has 
acquiesced in the request of both the gentlemen. 

The committee will now stand adjourned until we change our 
witnesses. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like the record to show that this in no way is the 
result of any statement or testimony given by General Arnold at this 
hearing. This has been my state of mind for'a long time. It was not 
brought to a head by the testimony this morning. This is merely 
the means to the end. 

Mr. Suepparp. The Chair would like to say that he appreciates 
the appearance of General Arnold and his officers, and appreciates the 
responses they gave to the interrogations, which the Chair considers to 
be very thorough within the competence of the command making the 
presentation. 

Mr. Boyie. Mr. Chairman, will you let the record further show 
that my inquiry was not predicated upon anything which has trans- 
pired during the last couple of days. My interest is occasioned by the 
fact that the 5th Army is actually wedded to Chicago and is charged 
with the responsibility of defending Chicago, and at this time it 
appears about the best place to have this put into the record. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So agreed. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your appearance. 
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Wepnespay, Frsrvuary 11, 1959. 
U.S. ATLANTIC NAVAL FORCES 
WITNESSES 


ADM. JERAULD WRIGHT, USN, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, ATLANTIC 
VICE ADM. W. G. COOPER, USN, COMMANDER, ANTISUBMARINE 
DEFENSE FORCE, U.S. ATLANTIC FLEET 


COL. E. H. NIGRO, USAF, MEMBER OF CHAIRMAN’S STAFF GROUP, 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Siserrarp. We have before us today, gentlemen, Adm. Jerauld 
W right, Commander in Chief, Atlantic, with his associate officers. 

I understand, Admiral Wright, you have a statement to present to 
the committee. 

Admiral Wricur. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Following you, there is a statement to be submitted 
by Admiral Cooper; is that correct ? 

Admiral Wricurt. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Suerparp. Does that comprise your prepared statements as 
such? 

Admiral Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Siuerrarp. You will proceed with your statement, Admiral 
Wright, and the committee will not interrupt you until you have 
finished your statement. The same policy will apply to you, Admiral 
Cooper. Please insert at this point in the record information on 
your naval background, Admiral Wright... You may present your 
statement. 


310GRAPHICAL INFORMATION ON ADM. JERAULD WRIGHT, USN 


Adm. Jerauld Wright, USN, is supreme allied commander, Atlantic, of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. He is commander in chief, Atlantic, a 
joint Army, Navy, and Air Force command, and commander in chief U.S. 
Atlantic Fleet. He has held these posts since April 12, 1954. 

Prior to his present assignments, he was commander in chief, U.S. Naval 
Forees, Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean with headquarters in London. 

During World War II he served as naval member of the staff of the com- 
mander of the Allied Expeditionary Force, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, at 
London. He was naval member of Gen. Mark Clark’s secret mission to 
North Africa; and, on a second secret mission by submarine, he commanded the 
operation which evacuated French General Giraud and his staff from southern 
France. 

After participating in the African invasions, he joined the combined staff of 
Adm. A. B. Cunningham, RN, British commander in chief of Allied Naval 
Forces in the Mediterranean. There, and later while on the staff of Adm. H. K. 
Hewitt, USN, he was engaged in the planning and execution of naval plans for 
the amphibious invasion of Tunisia, Sicily, and Salerno, involving Allied sea, 
land, and air operations. 
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In December 1943 he was transferred to the Pacific where he assumed com- 
mand of the heavy cruiser, USS Santa Fe. While operating with the Third and 
Fifth Fleets under Admirals Spruance and Halsey, he participated in assaults 
against Kwajalein and the Caroline Islands, the seizure of Saipan, the first and 
second battles of the Philippine Sea, the strikes against Formosa and the 
Japanese mainland, and the battle of Leyte Gulf. 

Upon selection for rear admiral in November 1944, Admiral Wright was 
appointed commander amphibious group 5. In this capacity he participated in 
the amphibious assault against Okinawa. Later he helped plan and execute 
other joint land, sea, and air operations of the Allied campaign in the Pacific. 

From August 1945 until the end of hostilities he served as commander, cruiser 
division 6 and took part in operations in Chinese and Korean waters and later 
participated in the surrender of Japanese forces in Korea. 

Admiral Wright's wide experience in Allied and joint operations and in deal- 
ing with other U.S. armed services, span the two world wars. He has served 
as naval aide to Presidents Coolidge and Hoover. He is the great grandson of 
the first Governor of Michigan. Born at Amherst, Mass., in 1898, to date he has 
had 45 years of naval service. 

During his tenure aS Commander in Chief U.S. Atlantic Fleet, Admiral Wright 
has been responsible for reorganizing the flee hy to strengthen the antisubmarine 
defense forces and develop the striking power of forces assigned. Nuclear sub- 
marine operations and high-speed jet aircraft tactics have been fully developed 
and the capability to employ atomic weapons for offensive and defensive use 
has been achieved. He has been closely associated with NATO matters during 
the past 10 years and in his present NATO capacity has concentrated on making 
the world’s first international Navy an integral part of the NATO defense 
structure. 

Admiral Wright's headquarters are located at Norfolk, Va. 


(Nore.—Admiral Wright made a classified statement to the com- 
mittee. ) 
STATEMENT oF ApM. JERAULD WriIGHT 


Admiral Wrieutr. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I welcome the op- 
portunity to present to you my thoughts on the Atlantic Command. 
I have received from the Joint Chiefs of Staff a statement of the areas 
sp wish me to cover as follows: 

. What are we doing / 

. How well / 

. What are the problems ? 

Are we falling behind or going ahead ? 

I will frame my presentation against this background. May I 
first introduce myself. 

I have two basic responsibilities : 


UNITED STATES RESPONSIBILITIES 


To the United States as Commander in Chief Atlantic and U.S. 
Atlantic Fleet : 

As Commander in Chief Atlantic I am a unified commander under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Secretary of Defense, responsible under 
the new defense setup for defense of the Atlantic, with all forces of 
all services, from pole to pole and between North America and Europe 
and South America and Africa. As Commander in Chief Atlantic 
Fleet I am additionally responsible to the Chief of Naval Operations 
and the Secretary of the Navy for the Command and Administration 
of the supporting naval forces not allocated to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Unified Command. 

As I have but very few Air Force and Army forces at present in 
the Atlantic Command, the Secretary of Defense has decided in con- 
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formance with the Defense Act that for the sake of economy of per- 
sonnel a separate naval component commander and staff would not 
be established at present, to exercise the support and administrative 
responsibilities of the Chief of Naval Operations and the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

As Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic I am responsible to the 
NATO Organization for coordinated command of Allied Naval 
Forces allocated by ourselves and our allies to the defense of the 
Atlantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer. In the NATO Organi- 
zation I am a coequal partner alongside General Norstad in NATO 
defenses. 

Now to answer your first question: “What am I doing?” 


BASIC TASK 


My task in the U.S. or NATO setup is basically to convince the 
Soviets, in peacetime, that if they challenge our control of the Atlan- 
tic they will fail and to prove it if they try, in war. 

I am sure you appreciate the importance of the Atlantic to the 
defense of the United States: 

In the extension of our defense perimeters, particularly our air 
defense perimeters, beyond our shores. 

In permitting us to project our military power, including air 
power and its supporting elements beyond the seas. 

In giving us access to overseas commands and allies. 

In giving us access to overseas sources of raw materials. 

Looking to the future, the most important, the defense of the 
United States against guided missile attack from submarines. 

I am sure you appreciate the importance of the seas to ourselves 
and all of our friends in the free world— 

Every free nation borders on the sea. 

Every free nation depends on the heavy tonnages of cargo ships, 
transports and tankers for their economic maintenance in peace- 
time and military reinforcement and survival in war. 

Loss of access to the seas by any nation would be a major calamity to 
that nation. Loss of control of the seas would be disastrous to every 
free world alliance. 

THE THREAT 


The Soviets know this as well as we. They saw in World War II 
the value of the seas to them and to us. They saw in the Suez crisis 
the terrific impact of the closure of one sm: all piece of seaway on the 
West, and they saw the Soviet complete immunity from its effects. 
They have constructed the largest submarine fleet the world has ever 
known in peacetime. You know of the submarines, 450 in number 
plus or minus, depending on our assessment of their obsolescent types. 
All are manned and ready. Two-thirds are of modern postwar con- 
struction. Of the total, 75 percent are deployed to threaten the 
Atlantic from north Russia, from the Baltic, from the Black Sea. 

The Soviet submarine fleet is designed for these specific purposes: 
To destroy our transatlantic lines of support and reinforcemeni, to 
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isolate North America from Europe, to prevent us from following up 
on the advantage of our atomic retaliatory operations, to prevent us 
from reinforcing Europe, to enable them to extend the Tron Curtain 
to our 10-fathom curve, and to plaster our eastern seaboard with 
guided missiles launched from submarines. Our task is to prevent 
this. 

Our national defense depends to a major degree on the defense of 
the Atlantic and the unity of North America and Europe. NATO is 
based on this fact. Our job 3 is the security of the sea which makes 
this unity possible. This is our job and ‘the reasons for it. It is 
almost inevitable that any large-scale war will involve our allies. 


ORGANIZATION 


Without going into detail U.S. Atlantic Naval Forces are or- 
ganized into strike forces, defensive forces, and supporting forces. 


TASK IN 





WAR 


Tiow these forces are employed in the execution of their mission: 
In peacetime we must be ready for, and in wartime, we must conduct, 
five major tasks, not listed in order of priority: (1) offensive opera- 
tions, (2) forward defensive operations, (3) close defense of the 
United States against air attack from over the sea and against guided 
missile attack from submarines, (4) control and protection of ship- 
ping, and (5) support of adjacent commands. 

These five tasks are our wartime tasks. Our ability to perform these 
tasks, all of them, and to convince the Soviets of our ultimate suc- 
cess in them, is our contribution to the deterrent. 
TASK IN PEACE 
But we in the U.S. Navy have a sixth task, a task coequal in im- 
portance to these five. It is our contribution to the prevention of 
war. 

As the number and lethality of atomic weapons increases, as the 
speed and range of delivery means increases in both planes and mis- 
siles, as their immunity to detection and destruction increases, then 
the chances of a preplanned, all-out attack against us will decrease, 
provided, and always provided, we maintain an adequate retaliatory 
force and the determination to use it, if necessary. 

However, there will be no reduction in Soviet objectives and no 
reduction in their threat of ultimate world conquest. This combina- 
tion of circumstances, a reduction in the threat of deliberate, all-out 
war and no reduction in the Soviet objective of world domination, 
will lead to an increased effort by the Soviets to attain their objec- 
tives by means short of an all-out war. 

The means by which this might be done are many. Those presently 
evident are probing actions against the sensitive areas of NATO, 
Berlin, north Norway, Balkans, or Turkish frontier. and penetrations, 
military or economic, into the unstable areas outside NATO—Lebanon, 
Egypt, Syria, Yemen, Libya, Morocco, Formosa Strait, and so forth. 

These probing and penetrating actions will be designed for one 
specific purpose, to bend our endurance to just short of the breaking 
point, to stretch our patience to just under the blow-off point, always 
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with the assumption that our big atom stock will be too big or too 
lethal to use against the situation they have created. 

These trouble spots of the world all border on the seas or are acces- 
sible from the seas. The one exception is Berlin and possibly this is 
why the Soviets selected it. We can’t get at it. 

Here I would point out the tremendous advantage of naval forces 
in dealing with the trouble spots of the world: in preventing local 
brush fires from spreading into world conflagrations: 

Their ability to proceed j in force, immediately and rapidly, t 


) any 
of the trouble spots which border on the sea. 
Their accompanying logistics, which give them speed, range, and 


staying power. 

Their organic air arm for defense. 

Their atomic arsenal of all the atomic weapons for offense, if called 
for. 

Their amphibious and marine forces, which have proven so success- 
ful in brush fire situations of the past. 

Most of all, their ability to go anywhere and stay there, independent 
of the unstable political climate of adjacent nations or of limitations 
imposed by the sovereignty of any other nation. 

These qualities make our naval forces ideally suited for the preven- 
tion of war. Not by means of the massive atomic retaliation char- 
acteristic of the Strategic Air Command, but by what we might call 
persistent persuasion and peaceful prevention, against Soviet maneu- 
vers short of all-out war. 

As to what we are doing today operationally to preserve the peace, 
in addition to our tasks of readiness, planning, training, and main- 
tenance we have: 

The 6th Fleet deployed to the Mediterranean. 

2. Continual air defense operations over the Atlantic, both barrier 
and continental contiguous radar chain. 

3. Antisubmarine defense forces off eastern seaboard for coastal 
defense operations against the possibility of guided missile attack 
from submarines. 

4. Many support operations, including Antarctica, DEW line 
replenishment, nose cone recoveries, etc. 

I would summarize by this thought: We in the United States must 
insure freedom of the seas, and if war comes, guarantee command and 
control of the sea areas which surround us and touch our shores for 
— reasons: 

To enable us to defend our country against attack by air from 
over the seas or by guided missiles from over or under the seas. 

2. To project our ‘military power overseas, land, naval, and air. 

3. To extend our defense perimeter, nae rly our air defense 
perimeters beyond our continental shores. 

Tostrengthen and maintain our overseas friends and allies. 

To maintain access to the raw materials of the world, partic- 
ul: arly fuel. 

To maintain access to the trouble spots of the world and to pre- 
vent brush fires from spreading into a world conflagration. 

In connection with these tasks, I would submit this thought, that 
these tasks have to be accomplished for our national defense, not 


mly on D-day and D plus whatever, but they have to be performed 
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throughout the duration of any emergency until we are assured of 
ultimate victory. 
ADVANCES 


In answer to your second question, How well are we doing?) We 
are doing well and are making significant advances in our pla inning, 
our organization and our proficiency in the use of forces available 
to us. 

We maintain a continual check on our general readiness for war, in- 
cluding (1) ability to handle conventional and atomic weapons, (2) 
ability to defend ourselves against air and submarine attack, (3) 
ability to destroy submarines at sea, (4) ability to handle Marine 
landing forces, (5) ability to play our part in the continental air de- 
fense, (6) ability to support our own oper ations and that of adjacent 
commanders. In all these techniques we are improv ing. 

Our performance in Suez, Lebanon, our AEW barrier, our ASW and 
strike fleet operations are evidence to this fact. 

However, our advances in these fields of endeavor are not being 
matched insofar as the material readiness of our forces is concerned, 
nor are we receiving new weapons and systems at a rate commensurate 
with our need and our ability to handle them. 


PROBLEMS 
PERSON NEL 


As to your third question, What are our problems? 

The greatest asset of our Navy is our personnel. It is essential that 
we make the most of this great asset. 

As the complexities in our equipments increase we need higher and 
higher level of technical proficiency in our men. This we are not 
getting fast enough. Time for technical training pays big dividends, 
but cuts in on rem: Lining time available to the Navy. I consider that 
when the full effect of the Career Compensation Act is developed it will 
show substantial assistance in this matter. 

In quantity of men our manning levels are low. In times of emer- 
gency we find our ships going to sea with the requirement for D-day 
readiness for their initial mission, but with only 82 percent of adequate 
complement and without access to sources of personnel reinforcement. 
We should have a higher manning level in combatant units of our fleet 
who must be in all respects D-day ready. 


FORCES 


Our greatest problem in forces is a high percentage of obsolete 
and obsolescent ships and planes on our active list. 

All our land-based ASW planes are of World War II design. We 
have new designs, but they are a long way off from fleet introduction. 
I would urge that the production and avail: ibility of this new ASW 
design to our operating forces be expedited. 

Whereas 65 percent of the Soviet submarine fleet is of postwar de- 
sign and construction, only 10 percent. of our ASW destroyers are 
measured by the same yardstick. This comparison of Soviet sub- 
marine forces against our antisubmarine forces is most significant. 
I believe our antisubmarine program, insofar as the provision of 
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modern ships and aircraft is concerned, lags far behind a satisfactory 
standard of comparison with the forces to which they would be op- 
posed in war. 

Mr. Wuirren. It would be nice to have everything we desire and 
everything brandnew since last week, but how does this timing as now 
scheduled compare with the growth of Russia as a threat in sub- 
marines / 

You referred to 65 percent of Russia’s fleet being of postwar con- 
struction. They had practically none in World War II—65 percent 
is a relative term. Does our modernization need to be stepped up in 
line with what Russia’s capability will be as of a certain date or do 
we have time ¢ 

Admiral Wrieur. She has 65 percent or about two-thirds. 

Mr. Wurrren. How many does she have? 

Admiral Wrieutr. 450—65 percent of those are postwar construc- 
tion. The remainder is of wartime construction. 

Mr. Suerparp. Proceed with your statement. 

I have been frequently asked what our best antisubmarine weapon 
is. Our best weapon is the coordinated employment of aircraft, sur- 
face ships and submarines, It takes all three to wage successful anti- 
submarine warfare. Submarines themselves are rapidly developing 
into effective antisubmarine weeren particularly when used in co- 
ordination with aircraft. ASW carriers bring ASW air to the re- 
mote areas of the sea and cnkaaile and operate it there. The attack 
carrier and the Polaris submarine reaches into the sources of Soviet 
submarine power and destroys its supporting and maintenance re- 
sources. In fact, almost all the components of the Atlantic Fleet are 
engaged toward the destruction of Soviet submarine power. 

For this reason we must provide and maintain a modern balanced 
fleet, one that can perform all the tasks demanded by control of the 
sea and its exploitation for our national defense. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


This high percentage of obsolescence involves heavy expenditures 
in maintenance and operation funds. To use an aviation term the 
engine hours on our ships are mounting up and the requirement for 
overhaul and repair and replacement of parts is steadily rising. In 
addition, the world situation has posed increased requirements on 
our operational deployments and commitments. Whereas the num- 
ber of available ships has decreased considerably, the fuel consump- 
tion, fleet wide, has increased, In addition, the steaming hours under- 
way per ship, per month, have increased about one- third. This clear- 
ly indicates an increased tempo of operations. 


SHIP CASUALTY RATE 


Increased age, increased operations, increased cost of repairs, all 
against a level budget based on a steadily shrinking dollar, can re- 
sult only in increased deterioration. For example, the ship casualty 
rate in the Atlantic Fleet has increased in 2 years from approxi- 
mately 55 per month to 85 per month. The average shipyard man-day 
cost has risen from $46 to $58. 

Mr. Taper. Is that fieure on casualties taken on the basis of 
larger number of ships in operation or a similar number ? 
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Admiral Wricut. It is taken from the entire fleet. 1t is a reduced 
number of ships but an increased tempo of operations and increased 
hours underway by about one-third. 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be interesting to get a comparable figure 
for the number of automobile casualties suffered by men in your fleet. 
too, which I think is probably greater per month than your seagoing 
ti ask, 

Admiral Wricur. That is one of our biggest problems. 

Mr. Forp. And the rate of increase there has been greater than the 
rate of increase you just mentioned, I suspect. 

Admiral Wrieur. That is a rather steady tempo of operations, I 
think, though. 

Mr. Suerrarp. There is a line of demarcation there as compared 
to the localized causes. We know the automobile business is unfor- 
tunate and hazardous but so far as the taxpayers are concerned the 
situation is different. 

A taxpayer’s interest is in the man, obviously. We don’t want to 
see anybody hurt. 

By and between the two operational requirements from an appro- 
priations point of view, one versus the other, there is a considerable 
difference, is there not ? 

Admiral Wrigur. I think so, sure. 

Mr. Fioop. You don’t want the production of automobiles to go 
down in direct ratio to reduction of ships in the fleet ? 

Mr. Forp. No. 


INFLATION 


Mr. Wuirren. One of the things that little attention is paid to in 
my opinion is this: You said the cost has gone from $45 to $58 for a 
particular type of work. 

If we do not adjust military spending to the overall economy and 
if that rate continues to change as it has, in about 20 years from now 
money will buy nothing. Is that right ? 

Admiral Wrienr. T hope not, sir, but it isa problem. 

Mr. Wuirren. That figure jumped largely under the impetus of 
military spending. It w ould mean if that rate of depreciation of the 
American dollar would continue for 20 years it would buy nothing. 
I mention that as a factor which the P1 esident and the executive de- 
partment and the Congress must give attention to as well as you folks 
in the service. 

You have to consider the overall effect on the economy of trying to 
have everything we would like to have. 

The expenditures we are making in defense are the primary cause 
of the change you mentioned, so it is a vicious circle. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would you care to comment on that ? 
Admiral Wricur. I would not like to get into that; no, sir. 
Mr. Sueprarp. We will stand at recess until 2 o’clock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 






Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
Admiral Wright, I believe you had not finished your statement. 


ANTISUBMARINE EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Wricur. No, sir, I had not. There are one or two points 
that I want to cover. We were on the subject of comparison of the 
Soviet submarines with our destroyers, and in making that compari- 
son I did not want to convey the impression the destroyers are the 
only antisubmarine forces we have. 

Mr. Manon. Oh, no. 

Admiral Wricur. I have often been asked what the best antisub- 
marine equipment is, the best type, and I believe the best antisub- 
marine weapon we have is the coordinated employment of all of our 
forces; that is, air, surface and submarines. The submarines are 
rapidly becoming one of our best antisubmarine weapons, particu- 
larly when used in connection with aircraft. 

The primary mission of our atomic submarines is for the destruc- 
tion of other submarines, and their secondary mission is to teach 
our own submarines how to destroy that particular type of submarine. 

Our aircraft carriers, antisubmarine carriers, carry antisubmarine 
aircraft to the far reaches, the inaccessible parts of the oceans, and in 
fact our attack carriers and our POLARIS submarines, when we get 
them, contribute to the antisubmarine campaign by reaching into the 
interior of Soviet Russia and destroying the sources of Soviet sub- 
marine power. This is the reason for the need of a balanced navy 
which will have all the means for control of the sea and for the 
exploitation of the control of the seas for our purposes. 


CASUALTY RATE 


We mention the subject of maintenance and operation, and I made 
the statement that our casualties rate has risen from 55 to 85. There 
may have been a misunderstanding of that statement. I did not mean 
personnel casualties; I meant breakdowns and material casualties. 
I gathered from Mr. Ford’s remarks he may have thought I meant 
casualties in personnel, but I did not. I meant breakdowns to ships 
that have to be repaired. 

Aircraft operations funding is currently marginal. This affects 
our ability to meet our operational commitments and still maintain 
our readiness. It is hoped that the situation is a transitory one; if it 
continues it will result in a loss in effectiveness, and even though the 
curtailment lasts for but a short period it will leave its mark in im- 
paired readiness. 

CARRIERS 


One of our most urgent needs is an orderly and long-range carrier 
construction program. There can be no substitute for the carrier in 
a modern balanced Navy, geared both for modern warfare and for 
the prevention of war in a troubled world. Two of our six Atlantic 
Fleet carriers are on continuous deployment to the Mediterranean. 
The others are assigned to the Atlantic Striking Fleet and to rein- 
forcement of the Mediterranean, if required. 

We have in the Fleet today, three Essex class carriers doing duty 
as attack carriers. We have modernized them, but we cannot give 
them the length of deck which they need nor can we build in the ability 
to handle the planes of the future which would match the planes sent 
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against them. This requires a longer and heavier deck, heavy arrest- 
ing gear and high-powered catapults. Our new carriers must be 
built around j jet t aircraft, atomic weapons, modern electronics and 
guided aeaenion It is significant that the aircraft accident rate on 
carriers of the Forrestal class is one-half that of the Essex conversion 
due to the very severe aircraft operational limitations of the latter. 

Mr. Manion. For the record, explain definitely what the classes are 
and what you mean by the /’ssea class. 

Admiral Wricut. /ssea class carriers are World War II carriers— 
first launched in 1942. They are of about 40,000 tons displacement 
and have less capability than succeeding carriers of the Midway and 
Forrestal class. 

Midway class: 60,000 tons. 

Forrestal class: 75,000 tons. 

The Atlantic Fleet today has 3 /’ssea class and 2 Midway class and 
1 Forrestal. 


NAVAL AVIATION 





I have outlined the tasks of naval aviation. Naval aviation is the 
lifeblood of the modern active fleet. 
Our aircraft inventory is rapidly decreasing. We are doing all 
possible to maintain our capability, by overhaul, alteration, and main- 
tenance, but despite our efforts our operating levels are on the wane. 
We must bolster our inventory with a larger number of new aircraft 
and reap the advantages for naval aviation which the progress of our 
great aircraft industry has brought to our Nation and our defense. 
For example, we are operating a large number of obsolescent ASW 
planes. This has considerably weakened our ASW_ defensive 
capability. 
MISSILES 


Our missile program has been streamlined by elimination of the 
less promising projects. We have excellent prototypes of both missiles 
and missile ships, but the total number is grossly adequate in both 
missile ships and missiles themselves. 

Mr. Fioop. What about REGULUS? 

Admiral Wricgut. REGULUS, I believe, is one of those which has 
been discontinued. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. That isa fact. De you have any comment 
to make about anything before the fact ¢ 

Admiral Wricur. I would only comment that I think the 
POLARIS, which we are putting most of our effort into, is a superior 
missile. 

Mr. Froop. When ? 

Admiral Wrieutr. When it is available. 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. You are much smarter than that. I have been 
listening to you for 2 hours. Are you going to be loyal to the staff, or 
is that your opinion ? 

Admiral Wrienr. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Anprews. They are different type missiles. 

Admiral Wrienr. I think the REGULUS is a fine air-breathing 
missile, but I do not think it compares with the POLARIS. 

Mr. Froop. It may not. You have REGULUS I. You have a 
pigeon. What about IT? 
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Admiral Wricut. We have them, but not in quantity. 

Mr. Bortz. REGULUS II. 

Mr. Froop. I know exactly what you have. You do not have them. 
Why do you not have them ? 

Admiral Wrieur. I think that we scrapped it for 2 years purely 
for financial reasons. We would like to go ahead with it. 

Mr. Froop. That isall. You have answered my question. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed with your statement. 

Admiral Wrieut. If I may amplify, my thought is that with the 
limited money we have it would be better to put it into the POLARIS 
program. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a flank attack. Proceed. 

Admiral Wricur. I was about to say, sir, I do think that as to 
quantity of missiles and quantity of missile de liv ery ships we are de- 
ficient in our naval services. 


AMPHIBIOUS FORCES 


The combination of our naval amphibious forces and our Marines, 
the only one in existence in any navy of the world, is well known 
for its flexibility, mobility, and versatility in war and for its stabiliz- 
ing influence, worldwide, in the prevention of war. 

Extensive studies have been made since World War II in the 
amphibious technique. In World War II, speed was of secondary 
consideration and we moved to the objective in slow ships and landed 
our troops in boats. Today, in the atomic age, speed is of paramount 
importance and we are equipping our forces to move in fast assault 
ships and to land in helicopters. 

Today, in the Atlantic Fleet, we have the Fleet Marine Force of 
(livision/airwing strength, but we can load in our amphibious force, 
for assault landing, only one reinforced regiment and only one-fifth 
of this can be carried and landed by the newly developed carrier/heli- 
copter techniques. 

I would urge that we increase our capability to get there fast and 
land quickly. No other force in our national defense has the com- 
bination of mobility, staying power, and independence of foreign 
assistance. 

POLARIS 


We in the Atlantic Fleet are highly pleased with the potential con- 
tribution of the POLARIS missile submarine to our deterrent capabil- 
ity. Our problem now is to build up crews and support facilities 
necessary for their operation. In this field we are making substantial 
progress, 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Last and most important of all is a well rounded research and de- 
velopment program to develop naval operational capabilities com- 
mensurate with our national scientific know-how. 

Most of all, we need the capability of long-range submarine detec- 
tion and identification. We are making progress, but a satisfactory 
end product is too far distant and we are unable, in my opinion, due 
to financial limitations to give this important subject the attention 
which it deserves. 
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PROGRESS 





Now as to your fourth question “are we falling behind or going 
ahead?” Are we making progress? 

The answer to this question must be examined in its two aspects. 

We have made and are making rapid progress in our plans, our 
organization, our operational concepts and our experience in ready- 
ing ourselves for the only war which we will face in the near future, 
the war in defense against communism. In these fields we are far 
better prepared now to face this emergency than 10 years ago. 

But in other fields we are lagging seriously behind. 

I have pointed out the rapid aging of our ships, the high percent- 
ages of World War II types in our operating forces, the adverse com- 
parison, for example, of Soviet new submarines with our old anti- 
submarine ships and aircraft, and the difficulties of operating modern 
attack aircraft from obsolescent carrier platforms. In the area of 
maintaining a modern fleet, as compared with that of a decade ago 
and as compared with the postwar naval program of the Soviets, we 
are rapidly falling behind. 

I would urge that this retrogression be halted. We have the scien- 
tific, technical, and industrial ¢ apability to leave the Soviets far be- 
hind in naval forces and cert tainly with our splendid personnel and our 
wealth of deep sea experience in all ranks we have marked operational 
superiority. This combination would give us an advantage at sea and 
a defense asset which would, dollarwise, be a gilt-edge investment in 
national security. 

CONCLUSION 


I would like to reaffirm that the dollars you have allocated to the 
Navy are, insofar as the Atlantic Fleet is concerned, well spent. They 
have purchased a good investment in the security of the sealanes be- 
tween the U.S. and Europe, and in the defense of the very valuable 
3,000 miles between us and the Soviet Union. The investment should 
be strengthened. 

Finally, I would like to say this, gentlemen, that the President in 
all his wisdom and judgment has a tremendous task in front of him 
in preparing a budget to cover the expenditures of the entire Govern- 
ment, including the Defense De partment. My little piece of respon- 
sibility here is a very small segment of the whole, and I can say I cer- 

tainly support his statement that a sound ec onomy, and insofar as pos- 

sible, a balanced budget, is one of the first requisites of national de- 
fense, and I would hope what I propose to you could be done within 
those limits. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 


COMMENDATION 


Mr. Manon. I want to say to you, Admiral, you have made the state- 
ment of a strong man. Your statement has been very helpful and will 
be very helpful to the committee. We will interrogate you later. 

Admiral Wrieut. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. One of our problems is trying to get to the representa- 
tives of the people what the story is on national defense, and that is 
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the reason you are here in your capacity as the commander of the 
Atlantic Fleet. You have told it now to the elected representatives 
of the people who have, in the first instance, the major responsibility 
in defense appropriations. 


Admiral Wrigur. Yes. 
PRESENTATION TO SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Manon. It has been an interesting story and you have been 
fair in saying that many other factors enter into this picture, includ- 
ing the desirability of a balanced budget and the economic stability 
of thec ountry. 

We have made it possible for the Navy’s voice to be heard insofar 
as the House of Representatives is concerned. 

Now, I wonder to whom this story has been told in the Department 
of Defense. Have you told your story to the Secretary of the Navy? 

Admiral Wrieut. Yes. I am in constant contact with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. I have not said to him exactly these same words, 
but he knows our problem; he is intimately associated with our oper- 
ating conditions; he makes direct visits to me and the forces of the 
Atlantic Fleet, and he has very broad and extensive contacts in all 
echelons of our organization. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I have great respect for the Secretary of the 
Navy, but I do not believe the Secretary of the Navy could tell this 
story as effectively and authoritatively as you have told it. He has 
no doubt undertaken to speak for the Navy, and I am sure he has 
spoken well to the Secretary of Defense and others. Have you made 
this presentation to the Secretary of Defense? Has he heard this? 

Admiral Wricut. Not in these exact words, no, sir, but I had the 
Secretary of Defense visit my headquarters for a day and be with 
the operating forces of the fleet for a day, and we discussed these 
problems in the same tone and terms that I have discussed them with 
you. 

Mr. Manon. The indications are he probably knew your story at 
the time he endorsed this budget presentation of the Congress. 

Admiral Wricut. Well, I am sure both the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Navy are cognizant of our problems; yes. 

Mr. Manion. We thank you and we ‘will now have some questions 
to ask you. We want to get into the field of antisubmarine warfare 
in a little more specific manner, and we made the special request that 
Admiral Cooper, who is the antisubmarine warfare man for you in 
the Atlantic, appear before us. 

Admiral Wricnrt. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. We arranged to have him here to talk to us about 
antisubmarine warfare and the program for the Navy. 

Will you proceed, Admiral Cooper? We are glad to have you. 
You have been before us many times. 
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Admiral Coorrer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a privilege for 
me to be back before you. 

I would like to brief you on the organization of the defensive forces 
of the Atlantic Fleet ; to explain to you how this organization operates 
in both peacetime and in w: artime; to assess for you our current 

capability in the antisubmarine warfare field and also outline for you 
oh at I consider to be our limitations. 

I want to brief you on the improvements that I expect our forces to 
have in the near future and _ outline to you from the operational 
standpoint what I consider to be our future requirements in this 
field. 

The information I will give you is classified, so I would prefer that 
it be off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 





ASSESSMENT OF CAPABILITIES AND LIMITATIONS 


Admiral Coorrr. Now, gentlemen, I would like to give you my 
assessment of our present- day capabilities and some of our limitations. 
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There is no doubt that our material capability has improved since 
World War II. But, as Admiral Wright told you, I think our greatest 
advance has been in the teamwork. We have emphasized teamwork 
more than ever, and we have proven that the capability of the team 
is much greater than the simple sum of the capability of each member, 

After 6 months operating with Task Group Alfa, of which you have 
all heard, the destroyer squadron commander told me that his people 
were at least twice as good as when they started, and the patrol plane 
commander who operated with that force said, “My people are at least 
four times as good.” This is an example, gentlemen, of what team- 
work and hard work can give us, and we are working harder on ASW 
now than we ever have before in peacetime. 

Task Group Alfa has been so successful that Admiral Wright has 
formed two additional task groups, Bravo and Charlie, with perma- 
nency of personnel and forces and with singleness of mission—anti- 
submarine warfare. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Cooper. We of course have limitations. I feel that it is 
up to the country to assess the threat posed by the Soviet. ballistic 
missile submarine and decide whether we must spend all this money. 
If the threat is comparable to that which we faced with the manned 
aircraft, I think we have to expect to pay a price for defense com- 
parable to what we had to pay for the SAGE system. 


ABILITY OF UNITED STATES TO PROVIDE DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS 


I believe we are organizationally sound to meet the Soviet submarine 
threat. I do believe that we need more forces. I think we need greater 
capability in each one of our units. I am optimistic about increasing 
this cap: bility. 

I recognize very well, having served as Deputy Comptroller of the 
Navy, that this country cannot afford to buy everything we need. 

Mr. Froop. Cannot ? 

Admiral Cooper. Cannot buy everything that we want—may I 
change that last verb, sir—everything that we might want for defense. 

Mr. Fioop. But not everything we need. 

Admiral Coorrr. I believe we should direct our primary effort to- 
ward increasing the unit capability of our antisubmarine forces rather 
than increasing the number of forces, and I would only qualify this by 
reminding the committee of what Admiral Wright mentioned before, 
and this is what we face in the block obsolescence of our fleet. This 
hits us squarely between the eyes in antisubmarine warfare because it 
is most critical in our antisubmarine surface ships. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

Mr. Suepparp. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You used some phraseology in response to Mr. Flood 
that I do not understand. What you want is what you need. Why 
should you want more than you first determine you need? I am not 
bantering words. I am just trying to get t myself so I can understand 
just what you had in your mind when you answered that question, 
Admiral Cooper. Tite you, I know you are pretty forthright. 

Admiral Coorrr. Mr. Chairman, I understand that ‘Admiral Burke 
testified before this committee that the Navy’s original requirements 
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totaled nearly $18 billion. It was necessary to drop certain things 
out of that original budget submission in order to bring this more in 
line with the economy of the country. I did not intend to bandy 
words. 

Mr. Surerparp. I know you did not. 

Admiral Coorrer. It is for this same reason that I qualified my 
statement. 

Mr. Suepranp. If you will meg me, Admiral, you did not do me 
too much good, on one premise. I do not want to belabor the issue. 
If you are working within the confines of a limitation, be that limita- 
tion within itself good or bad, that does not obviate the original 
premise of evaluation. You, perhaps, want many things; but do you 
control the things that you want predicated upon what you need, or 
do you just want a lot? From interrogations emanating from dif- 
ferent sources during these hearings, it has been pretty clearly indi- 
cated that there is a confusion of concept upon the premise of basic 
evaluation. 

My concept, as I have been given to understand by the Navy in 
the past, is, sure you want this, but the wanting of it is based upon 
the need for it. Whether you get it or not is entirely a different 
situation. I am not trying to bring the two into comparability, be- 
cause that does not work. We all know that who know anything 
about this operation. Am I to interpret from your statement that 
your basis of requirement is predicated upon what you want or upon 
what you need and want because you need it? 

Admiral Coorrr. Actually, I said originally that the country could 
not afford everything. 

Mr. Sreprarp. I understand that. 

Mr. Fioop. What was that ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. He says the country cannot afford it. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you say this country cannot afford the defense it 
needs / 

Admiral Coorvrr. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Fioop. Then what did you say ? 

Admiral Coorrr. I said that this country could not afford every- 
thing it needed. 

Mr. Fioop. For the national defense ? 

Admiral Coorrr. That is what I intended, and you challenged that 
statement, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I still challenge it. What is your answer? 

Admiral Coorrer. My answer is that the country can afford every- 
thing it needs for national defense. 

Mr. Frioop. All right. 

Admiral Cooper. It aparently depends, and T think it depends not 
on me but on you gentlemen and on the President and on the Secretary 
of Defense. 

(Off the record.) 


COMPLETENESS OF PRESENTATION 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Wright, have you told us every significant 
thing that comes to your mind that we should know with respect to 
our capabilities and problems involving the Atlantic Fleet and anti- 
submarine warfare here today ? 
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Admiral Wnieur. I believe that I have, Mr. Chairman. In this 
short time it can only be a framework against which you could dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. Manon. I realize you could talk all day, but have you given us 
the meat of the most significant things in your opinion ¢ 

Admiral Wricut. In my estimation, I have. 

Mr. Manon. What is your answer, Admiral Cooper, to the same 
question? Have you told us most of what you think the facts are? 
Have you given us your evaluation of the situation ? 

Admiral Coorrr. Within the limited time available, my answer is 
“Yes.” 

Mr. Manon. There is no highly significant, important, critical sit- 
uation that you have withheld from us? 

Admiral Coorrer. That is correct, sir. 

( Off the record. ) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, you are doing the best you can with what 
you have. Youneed more money. Is that right? 

Admiral Wrigur. To answer your question, * Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Anprews. What have you failed to do for lack of funds? It 
probably would take him all atte rnoon to answer. 

Mr. Manon, If you bring it down to “What are you failing to do 
today that you ought to be doing tod: ay for lack of funds?” he might 
answer that. Comment on that, will you? 

Admiral Wrierr. If I were asked what I would do with a large 
sum of money if it were given to me, I would spend that money for 
what I said was our basic, overall need, and that is a balanced naval 
force which can perform the five missions which I have outlined here. 
In my opinion, every one of those missions is essential to our ultimate 
suecess. That is the most economical way of our ultimate success. 
That is what I would put the money to. 

Mr. Manon. You would like to modernize the Navy much more 
rapidly than is proposed. 

Admiral Wricur. Yes, sir. That is right. 

Mr. Maton. I think that is a reasonably adequate answer. I think 
we would be more interested in the answer you would give us, Admiral 
Cooper, with respect to antisubmarine warfare, because we are a 
little more sensitive in that area, I think, than in any other. 

Admiral Cooper. Mr. Chairman, if I had more money for anti- 
submarine warfare, 1 would have to do several things. First of all, 
I would urge that we intensify our research effort. I know we are 
seeking to find the answers to many of these questions. What we are 
in effect doing is looking for a new invention. I do not think there 
isany limit to the number of people you can employ in seeking a new 
invention. The more people you have working on it, the better chance 
you have of getting it. 

I do not feel that I should judge just how much money we should 
spend in that direction. I do feel very strongly, however, that the 
money should be available, if any promising leads open up in here, 
toe xploi t them immediat ely. 

[ would like to have more money io accelerate the introduction into 
the fleet of these equipments which I have mentioned in my state- 
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ment, all of which will add significantly to the capability of every 
member of the antisubmarine team. 

Also, if I had more money I would be able to conduct a more inten- 
sive training effort. We have seen how much that pays off in im- 
proving our readiness. 

Mr. Manion. Isthat the end of your comment ? 

Admiral Cooper. Yes, siz 


NEED FOR NEW METHODS FOR DETECTION OF SUBMERGED SUBMARINES 


Mr. Manion. I understood you to say that one of the most important 
things was to learn new methods for the detection of submerged sub- 
marines, 

Admiral Coorer. That is correct, sir, and I intended to cover that 
in my first statement, that we are here seeking a new invention, and 
that the more people we have looking for this, the better chance we 
have of finding it. 

Mr. Manon. We will get that from the research and development 
people, but I would like to know how much money we are spending 
and what we are accomplishing. We have not accomplished the ob- 
jective. That is the thing that I think we shall want to pursue in 
great detail. I do not see that we have to pursue it with you. There 
are others who can give us the information. 

Admiral Coorrr. This is what I consider to be the requirement 
from the operational standpoint. 

Mr. Manion. You want to be able to detect those submarines when 
they are submerged. 

(Admiral Coorrr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manion. And you want to go as deep as possible in undertaking 
to detect them. 

Admiral Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Isthat about No. 1 with you with respect to— 

Admiral Cooper. I would say that would increase our capability 
more than any other one thing. 

Mr. Manon. All right, what is another area where we need 
to make substantial progress in the field of research and development ? 

Admiral Cooper. I feel that next to detection comes what we call 
classification of submarines, and this is really the identification prob- 
lem, which has been a terrific problem throughout the whole history 
of warfare. It is more difficult in the antisubmarine field than in any 
other, because you have not only to distinguish a friend from a foe, 
but you have to distinguish the submerged object and identify it as 
a submarine rather than as a fish, marine life, rocks, and everything 
else that has been classified as submarines. That is No. 2, classitica- 
tion. Actually, you cannot distinguish between those two, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manion. They are very closely related. 

Admiral Coorrer. They really have to go together. 

Mr. Manon. In research and development, what else do you want 
that is within the bounds of hope and imagination / 

Admiral Coorrer. We need more oceanographic research, particu- 
larly in the area of the propagation of low frequency sound, because 
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we do not know very much about it and we believe that this offers the 
greatest hope of increasing our detection capability acoustically. 

Mr. Manon. You want not only to improve your detection methods, 
but to make more progress in detection through sound within the water 
acoustically. 

Admiral Coorrer. That is correct, sir. I do not feel that we can 
neglect any medium by which we can improve our detection and classi- 
hie al ion ¢ apabi lity for submerged subm: arines. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL OCEAN ESCORT SHIPS 


Mr. Manon. In the shipbuilding program, what do you regard as 
the most important need, if you had any additional funds to spend 
in the field of antisubmarine warfare ¢ 

Admiral Coprrr. I think our greatest deficiency insofar as ships are 
concerned in the field of antisubmarine warfare Is in ocean escorts. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by ocean escorts ¢ 

Admiral Coorer. Ships large enough to escort convoys across the 
ocean, 

Mr. Manon. Are you talking about destroyer escorts / 

Admiral Coorrer. The destroyer has this capability. A destroyer 
escort has this capability provided it is a big enough ship to carry the 
new sonar equipment. Sonar detection range depends largely on 
what we call transducer size and high power. I have to have a ship 
that is suiliciently large to carry a big transducer and with generators 
sufficient to give us the necessary power to put into the water, 

Mr. Marion. How ean you best. kill nonatomic submarines in the 
next war, if it comes / 

Admiral Coorrr. There are several ways to do this, sir. We can 
do it from aircraft, and we have some good weapons today. The 
weapon field does not bother me so much as the other fields, by far. 

Mr. Matrion. The detection field is the one that bothers you 4 

Admiral Coorer. The detection and classification field. We have 
atomic depth charges which are very effective, and we have developed 
tactics to use them. However, an atomic depth charge is, of course, 
very expensive, and we want to be sure that when we use an atomic 
depth charge we are actually using it against an enemy submarine. 
There lies the weakness. 

Mr. Manion. So you need these escort ships of various types. Of 
course, you have some submarines in the shipbuilding program, and 
destroyers, and so forth. You probably would want more of this type 
of thing if you were going to have everything that you reasonably feel 
you would want. 

Admiral Coorrer. When I said I wanted oceangoing escorts, sir, 
this is where I feel lies our greatest deficiency today. He is only one 
member of the antisubmarine team. We would like to have more 
killer submarines. We would like to have more patrol aircraft. We 
need more hunter-killer groups. This is the antisubmarine carrier 
which we can use to carry aircraft all over the ocean anywhere in the 
ocean. We need all of these things, but I believe our greatest defi- 
ciency in forces currently is in ocean escorts. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to get, then, into the field of aircraft. 
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USE OF WORLD WAR II DESTROYERS 


Mr. Anprews. May I ask one question before you get away from 
that question of ships # 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Admiral, what about those World War IT destroyers 
we had? Do we not have hundreds of them in the graveyard ? 

Admiral Coorrer. Yes, sir; we do have, Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. Could they not be reworked and used effectively ? 

Admiral Cooper. It is possible to give these modern antisubmarine 
capability, but this would be very expensive. In the first place, these 
ships do not even have communications equipment which would enable 
them to talk to the ships that we have on active service today. That 
is an example of the sort of thing we would have to do to give them 
modern capability. 

Mr. Anprews. How many World War II destroyers would you say 
we have in mothballs, a rough number. 

Admiral Coorrr. I am afraid I would have to supply that for the 
record, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. It is hundreds, though, is it not? 

Admiral Coorrr. They would number in the hundreds, I am sure. 

(The following information was submitted :) 


DESTROYERS AND ESCORTS IN THE RESERVE FLEET 


One hundred twenty destroyers, of which 21 are allocated to the military 
assistance program, leaving a net of 99. 

One hundred seventy-seven escorts, of which 4 are allocated to the military 
assistance program, leaving a net of 173. 

Mr. Anprews. You could not condition those ships so they would 
be useful ? 

Admiral Coorrr. It could be done, but it would cost money and it 
would take time. 

Mr. Anprews. Would it cost more money than it would to build new 
ships ? 

Admiral Coorrr. No, sir; it would not cost more money, but we 
would not have as much when we got through. 

Mr. Manon. You do not think that is the route to take, I assume. 
Admiral Coorer. No, sir; I do not. Those ships are getting older. 
We have actually brought a lot of those ships back into service, and 
they are getting pretty well worn out as well as the ones in active 

service. 
ANTISUBMARINE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. To detect submarines, what do you need by way of im- 
provements in aircraft? Do you have the right kind of patrol air- 
craft? 

Admiral Coorrer. Our patrol aircraft in operation today is of World 
War IT design. It is what we call the P2V, seventh modification. 
That is the one in service now. 

Mr. Manon. Why should the Navy be using a World War IT air- 
plane for this surveillance work in a field that the American people 
think is highly important ? 

Admiral Coorrr. This is still a good airplane, Mr. Chairman. We 
have programed a new plane, the P3V Electra, which will have 
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higher speed and greater endurance. It will also have another great 
asset: It will increase the crew comfort. One of the greatest draw- 
backs of the present antisubmarine patrol airplane is that it is prob- 
ably the most uncomfortable plane = a crew to make a long hop in 
that we have in service. The new P3V which we have programed 
will give us this. 

COMMUNICATIONS WITH SUBMARINES 


Mr. Manon. With respect to communications, do you need im- 
provements other than what you have already referred to in trying 
to send a message to a submarine which is on duty in some remote 
area or if they want to send a message back to headquarters? Do 
you need to do very much in the field of communications 4 

Admiral Cooper. I think we are progressing in that field rather 
substantially. We certainly expect to profit from these developments 
in the antisubmarine field. 

Mr. Manon. Can you communicate with the Skate submerged under 
the ice in the Arctic from Norfolk ¢ 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Will it be dependable? 

Admiral Wricur. I think at that time we will be successful; yes, 

ir, 1 think so. 

(Off the record.) 

SUBMARINES DETECTED 


Mr. Manon. How many submarines have your forces encountered 
in the last year ? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Now the answer to the question ? 

Admiral Wricur. How many have we seen ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Wricut. That is very difficult to say. 

Mr. Manon. I know, but let us get down to the answer. 

(Off the record.) 


DIFFICULTIES IN COMBATING ATOMIC SUBMARINES 


Mr. Manon. Will your job be incomparably more difficult when 
the submarines of the opponent are largley of the atomic type? 

Admiral Coorrr. Yes, sir; infinitely more difficult, and we must 
have increased capabilities i in order to cope with it. 

Mr. Manion. We are not now presently qualified to cope with 
atomic submarines ? 

Admiral Coorrer. Not in any numbers at present, sir. 

Mr. Maron. Does your program in this budget provide for in- 
creasing our capability in that field to any marked degree ? 

Admiral Coorrr. Yes, sir. You will find items in research which 
seek to solve this problem. 


ADEQUACY OF ASW EFFORT 


Mr. Ritey. I gather from information heard in the last several 
days that the most critical area of the Navy is its antisubmarine de- 
fense or capability. I am wondering if you are putting all the stress, 
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thoughts, and effort into that program that it is possible for you 
to do? 

Admiral Wrieur. In answer to that question I can say, Mr. Riley, 
that a tremendous proportion, I would say well above 85 percent, of 
the effort of the Atlantic Fleet, speaking from an operational point of 
view, is allocated to overcoming this problem by the attack carriers, 
submarines, destroyer forces, our antisubmarine aircraft. You will 
find throughout the Navy a very, very high percentage of effort 
allocated to this particular problem. 

What are the fields not allocated to them? The most outstanding 
one is perhaps the 6th Fleet. The 6th Fleet is assigned to the defense 
of southern Europe. That is its primary mission. It does have a 
mission of supporting the sealanes of the Mediterranean but the 
primary mission is to contribute to the defense of southern Europe. 

The other forces, which perhaps could not be attributed directly 
to this mission, are the amphibious forces; and it would be stretching 
it too far to say they are contributing directly to antisubmarine war- 
fare. The Marines have another mission to perform. However, I 
think everything else in the Navy is operating toward the control 
of this menace. 

Mr. Rirry. Do you need additional funds to expedite this program 
or do you have sufficient money to do everything that is necessary to 
be done to get the ve ry highest capability in this field ? 

Mr. Manon. Either of you or both of you can answer that. 

Admiral Wricur. Perhaps being the one responsible for the over- 
all operation of our forces, my thought is that the areas in which 
we could accentuate to advantage were those I outlined in my presen- 
tation. I think if we could find the means of supporting those areas 
it would be a sizable contribution to our effectiveness. 


IMPORTANCE OF ATTACK CARRIER 


Mr. Suerrarp. Taking into consideration your present budget as 
vou know it and eliminating research and developme nt from consid- 
eration, how important do you figure a new flattop to your operational 
requirements ? 

Mr. Manon. You mean attack carrier. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. 

(Admiral Wrieur. How important is the attack carrier ? 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Once you have rows ated research and develop- 
ment from the complete picture then T ask you how important it is 
considering the rest of your budget requirements ? 

Admiral Wrienr. First of all, we have two kinds of carriers—anti- 
submarine and attack carriers. I assume your remarks are shaded 
toward the attack carrier. 

Mr. Suerparp. Correct. 

Admiral Wricut. I said in my presentation that IT think the attack 
carrier is an indispensable component of a modern Navy. I base 
that on its contribution to our efforts toward reaching into the Soviet 
Union with the most important weapon we have today and being 
able to get at this source of naval power at its source. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I want to ask about the nuclear type and the con- 
ventional type. What do you have to say relative to the values of the 
twoships? 

Admiral Wricutr. On propulsion ? 
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ADVANTAGES OF NUCLEAR PROPELLED CARRIER 


Mr. Suerparp. What I am trying to get is this: I want to know 
how important is the requirement for an attack carrier. You have 
answered that. 

Next, by and between the conventional attack carrier and the nu- 
clear-powdered carrier which in your opinion would contribute the 
greatest to the national defense ? 

Admiral Wrieur. I interpret your question as meaning the nu- 
clear or conventional propelled carrier? 

Mr. Sueprparp. That is correct. 

Admiral Wriciur. Undoubtedly the nuclear propelled carrier 
would contribute more by reason of is characteristics and its opera- 
tional capability. It would offer considerably more. 

That statement has to be evaluated against its cost and what we 
would lose in other weapons if we should adopt that type. Money 
always gets into the picture naturally and we have to evaluate the 
increased cost of the carrier against what we would get for the 
difference. 

Mr. Sueprarp. So in order to fill the void and in order to come 
within the pattern of your expenditure permissibility it was deter- 
mined to request the conventional powered flattop 4 

Admiral Wricut. That is a statement, sir, not a question, is it not? 

Mr. Suerparp. It was a statement with a question mark behind it. 
Is that a correct assumption / 

Admiral Wricut. I personally myself, from my own point of view, 
think that the question of nuc ‘lear propulsion is in the same position 
that steam propulsion was 75 or 100 years ago. I think eventually 
we will have a nuclear propelled Navy. In my opinion it is impor- 
tant to get to it as fast as we can. 

I think that the new carrier we are getting should be of that type, 
but do not misunderstand me. I would like mighty well to get one 
of the other type if somebody says that is what it will be. 

Mr. Suepparp. If I cannot have this I need this and will accept 


this in heuofthat. Ithink we understand each other. 
Mr. Manton. Mr. Laird ? 


ASW CAPABILITY OF SOVIET NAVY 


Mr. Lairp. Admiral Wright, your potential foe is the Russian Navy, 
of course. You must estimate or evaluate the antisubmarine capability 
of the Russian Navy. How does the antisubmarine capability of 
the Russian Navy nee ire With yours ? 

Admiral Wricur. I do not think it is as good as ours. 

To answer your question, you have to appreciate that we in the 
West must control the seas. The Soviets do not have to. 

Mr. Larrp. I understand that. I would just like to discuss this 
question of antisubmarine capability and compare the two navies if 
we could, I do not think that has been done thus far in these hearings. 

Admiral Wriceur. I do not believe it has, either, but my thought is 
that the Russians do not need that as much as we do. We have put 
much more thought and attention into it and I think we are better. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr, Larrp. Have you not been able to make contact with Soviet sub- 
marines to test their capability. How far away can they get when 
their beeps, lose contact with you, and how much greater distance do 
you have as compared to them before you lose contact with them? 

Admiral Wrieurt. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Larrp. What about their hunter-killer groups? They have no 
capability along that line, have they ? 

Admiral Cooper. They have no carriers and, hence, no hunter- 
killer groups. 

Mr. Larrp. What about their shore-based aircraft as far as their 
capability to distinguish a submarine ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lair. I think it is important for us to maintain that superiority 
and I am glad we have it now, and I hope we maintain it. Also it is 
important for us to know we have that superiority. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 


ADVANTAGES OF NUCLEAR POWERED CARRIER 


Mr. OsrerraG. Pursuing the question of the nuclear carrier as 
against a conventional carrier which was discussed with Mr. Shep- 
— you pointed out that a nuclear carrier would be very desirable 
mut the difference in cost was a factor in your consideration. Is 
that true ? 

Admiral Wrienr. That is right. 

Mr. Osrerrac. What in your judgment would make a nue lear car- 
rier more desirable? What can it do or what would it do as com- 
pared with a conventional carrier ? 

Admiral Wrieur. Its great asset is that it has unlimited cruising 
range. It does not have to stop to replenish in its area of operation. 
For a carrier to stop is always a very vulnerable tactic. We try to 
keep them going as fast as we can all the time and thereby increase 
their immunity to both air and submarine attack. 

Mr. Osrertac. Is it wise to invest large sums in a conventional car- 
rier when a nuclear carrier might be more desirable and serve the 
purpose as we look ahead ? 

Admiral Wricut. I would much prefer for that reason to have the 
atomic carrier. 

Mr. Ostrertac. You wear two hats, do you not ? 

Admiral Wricut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. One of the hats you wear is that of Supreme Allied 
Commander of the Naval Forces in Europe? 

Admiral Wricur. In the Atlantic, sir. 

Mr. Osrertrac. In that connection you have jurisdiction over the 
Allied Naval Forces? 

Admiral Wrieut. Yes, sir. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. I do not want to disappoint you, Skipper. I had a 
series of questions I wanted to discuss with you on this entire Atlan- 
tic Command but we will not have time. ‘They are the nature and 
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kind of question that I do not want to submit to you so you can supply 
the answers in writing. That is all right in some cases. However, 
these are the kinds of questions which I do not want to submit that 
way, so with God’s help we will get around to them next year if we 
are still in business. 

TASK FORCES 


Admiral Cooper or Admiral Wright, with reference to these task 
forces, when you send a task force to sea—first, how many do you 
have ¢ 

Admiral Cooper. I have command of four task forces. 

Mr. Fioop. When you send four task forces to sea in this extremely 
important Atlantic command, do you have a hunter-killer group with 

each task force? 

Admiral Coorrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? Why in the world would anybody send a 
task force in this year of our Lord 1959, going into 1960, to sea to 
execute all the things the admiral here told us you are supposed to 
execute without a hunter-killer group accompanying it ? 

Admiral Wricur. Every combination of ships is a task force. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. I want to be clear about this in the be- 
ginning. I asked Admiral Cooper—when you say task force do you 
mean what I mean and what everybody else has always meant by 
task force? His answer was “yes,” and I was sure it would be. When 
I ask questions I usually ask them for a purpose. My purpose was 
this: Do you have a hunter-killer group with every task force that 
you have at sea, and you have four at sea? 

Admiral Wricut. We have at sea at all times up to a dozen or two 
dozen task forces. They are doing all sorts of things all over the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. Froop. That is not the kind of task force that you and I are 
talking about. Anybody who goes out to sea with a rowboat can be 
atask force. I made it clear to you. 

I meant this: When you send a task force to sea in the classical 
tradition of a task force, do you send it to sea without a hunter-killer 
group and, if you do, why do you ? 

Admiral W r1cuT. The only answer I can give you to your question, 
Mr. Flood, is that if the task force is of sufficient importance to justify 
protection by a hunter-killer group and if we have the hunter-killer 
group to do it with, we assign it to that task force. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Admiral Wricut. When we sent the 2d Fleet for drills and exer- 
cises into the Norwegian Sea we sent a hunter-killer group with it. 

Mr. Fioop. But next year, if within the next 6 months, you had to 
send your task forces to sea, the kind I mean and not the rowboat, 
you could not have hunter-killer groups with your combat task forces 
at sea in all of the ocean where you have to put them, You do not 
have the hardware? 

Admiral Wricut. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course you don’t. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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VULNERABILITY OF SURFACE SHIPS TO LONG-RANGE, AIR-TO-SURFACE 
MISSILES 











Mr. Fioop. Admiral Wright, what about the vulnerability of your 
task force, and more specific: ally a carrier, to an enemy aircraft with 

a HOUND DOG missile or something of that nature? We are spend- 
ing a lot of time talking about the new 52-G with a HOUND DOG 
from air-to- ground attack against some factory ina city. What about 
a more sophistic ated item so far as your task force is concerned ? 

I am trying to get into position where I can support the carrier. Of 
course my position is very clear. So far as I am concerned you do 
not get any conventional carrier. “af you get one it has to bea nuclear 
carrier or nothing. The other thing to me is nonsense. 

What about the vulnerability of such a ship to one of these HOUND 
DOG missiles or something in that family ? 

Where are you in that kind of problem? 

Admiral Wricur. We believe the Soviets have that kind of 
weapon. 

Mr. Fxioop. I do, too, but where does it leave me ? 

Admiral Wrigur. How good it is we don’t know. We have certain 
methods of neutralizing that type of weapon. We think the best 
defense is to get at the airplane that has it, and if we can do that with 
our fighters then we have the problem pretty well answered. 

There always is a danger of attack by any such weapon as that and 
we have to meet it with what we have to go against it, which are 
the types I mentioned. 





VALUE OF NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRCRAFT FOR PATROL WORK 








Mr. Froop. All through your discussion you emphasized the im- 
portance of your patrol craft in antisubmarine warfare and you 
spoke of the potential, the classes, configurations, and what not. To 
what extent are you pressing everytime anybody asks you, taking 
affirmative action ? Is it necessary or worth while to develop the 
atomic-powered aircraft for this kind of thing where speed is a just 
the one important thing? To what extent ‘do you think the Navy 
should have, regardless of its size and weight, an atomic-powered 
aircraft, which would be right down your alley? Are you making 
a point of that? Isit important? 

Admiral Wrieur. I have not gotten into that because it is such a 
long-range project that I do not think as far as I can see at the present 
time it is a weapon that would reach our naval arsenals for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

I honestly believe that atomic-propelled aircraft could be used in 
other areas of endeavor to greater advantage than it could be in the 
Navy. 

If I were looking at the thing impartially, as you gentlemen are, 
it would be employed for Air Force missions before it would be 
developed for Navy use. 


NATO NAVAL FORCES 
Mr. Froop. You state on your er you are commander in chief, 


Atlantic, and commander in chief, U.S. Atlantic Fleet ? 
Admiral Wricut. Yes, sir. 











Mr. Froop. I imagine Admiral Cooper is on the same team for the 
same purpose ¢ 

Admiral Wricnt. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. All day long here I have a clear i impression you — 
been wearing only one hat, and that was commander in chief, U. 
Atlantic Fleet. 

At no time did you put the other hat on except very fast. Are 
you not Norstad’s opposite number? Are you not at the same level 
that Norstad is? 


Admiral Wrieurt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. General Norstad was on one day and all he talked 
about was the hat that you didn’t wear, and yet here you are right 
opposite Norstad, same level, and you were all wrapped up with the 
Stars and Stripes and nothing else for this whole arm of NATO. 
Why was that ? 

Admiral Wricutr. The reason for that is because I was called here 
by this committee to testify on the capabilities of the U.S. Atlantic 
Command and Atlantic Fleets. 

I answered only one question on NATO. 

Mr. Froop. That means commander in chief, Atlantic. You didn’t 
take that hat out of the bag yet. 

Admiral Wrienr. That is right. As I said, sir, in my initial state- 
ment I have two U.S. responsibilities. I am responsible to the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff as commander in 
chief, Atlantic. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Admiral Wrieut. In that capacity I command all of the forces 
allocated by the United States to this task. 

Mr. Fioop. I know. 

Admiral Wrieirr. Then I am also responsible to the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Secretary of the Navy, and commander in chief, Atlantic 
Fleet. In that capacity I command the naval components of the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. Froop. I know precisely but you seem to have divorced your- 
self entirely from the same rel: tionship to NATO that General Nor- 
stad has done. The only difference is that he has land people and you 
have air and sea people. 

Admiral Wrient. We have the same responsibility. I have been 
asked only one question on NATO. I would be pleased to answer any 
question you want answered on NATO. 

Mr. Froop. I also wanted you to develop a good deal about the 
South Atlantic. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Diseussion held off the record.) 


DEFENSE OF PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. Froop. You do not think the Panama Canal will run into such 
circumstances as it did Sunday afternoon, do you? If you do, it is 

very interesting. 

Do you think the Panama Canal will run back and forth as though 
there were nothing going on at all? Do you think you can defend 
that? With what? 

Admiral Wrieurt. I have hopes we can defend it. 
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Mr. Fioop. So have I. Let us stop the hopes, now. It is a ditch 
which if your legs are good you can jump across it. In a global war 
that will stay off ? 

Admiral Wrieur. Our chance of defending the Panama Canal is 
greater than defending the Suez Canal. 

Mr. Fioop. That proves nothing at all. A man with brilliance, and 
your presentation was brilliant, doesn’t mean to answer me that way. 
The Panama is gone, the Suez is gone, you have your transport opera- 
tion between south of Norfolk and the South Atlantic. What about 
that ? 

SOUTH ATLANTIC COMMAND 


Admiral Wricur. I have recognized the importance of the South 
Atlantic for a long time. This is what I have done over the past 2 
years to develop our capabilities there: We have established a U.S. 
Atlantic Fleet, South Atlantic Command, and we have appointed one 
of our ablest officers to it. We have given him a staff and assistants, 
Admiral Stefan, whom you know. His mission has been to develop 
our associations with the nations of the South Atlantic and to develop 
the means of coordinating our activities with their navies. 

He has finished a complete circuit around Africa, all the way around 
up to Kenya, stopping at all the ports. 

At the present time he has divided his force in two. He has one 
task force going down the east coast of South America visiting 
Venezuela, Brazil, Ar gentina, Uruguay, and so forth. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you serious about this? It is not a cocktail circuit. 

Admiral Wricur. He has destroyers, submarines, and aircraft. His 
mission and purpose is to demonstrate antisubmarine tactics and tech- 
niques to South American nations. 

His other task force goes down the west coast of South America to 
do the same thing in Ecuador, Chile, and Peru. That is all in the 
Pacific theater. Forces there are my responsibility. 

You can rest assured, sir, that we are conscious of the importance 
of the South Atlantic. In my estimation the area should and must be 
controlled. 

It is a problem but not as great as it is in the North Atlantic. 


SPEED OF TRANSPORT SHIPS 


Mr. Fioop. The next question I have then deals with the type, 
nature, kind, and speed of the surface ships that you will convoy. It 
is hard to believe, but with the knots at which these ships will go, no 

matter how far apart they are, you are still going to have the classical 
sitting ducks strung right across there. 

Admiral Wricut. We expect to have them in convoy but not in- 
dividual units. 

Mr. Fioop. The convoys will not be any faster than they were before. 

Admiral Wrient. A little. 

Mr. Fioop. One-tenth of 1 percent, so they will be a little faster. 

Admiral Wricur. We have a much higher percentage now of high- 
speed ships in our merchant marine than we had in World War II. 

Mr. Froop. Yes; but the average is what they gave us before. 
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BUDGETARY CONSIDERATION 


One final question: I understand you had to make your curtain 
speech and I said nothing about this. I came from an extraordinary 
performance of Macbeth last night. As you know, when Horatio 
holds Hamlet on his knee and says “Good night, sweet prince”—like 
that you had to make your “Good night, sweet prince” speech and you 
got the curtain down. 

In spite of that, if it were discovered that these things that we all 
want done could not be done within the confines of this budget, then, 
of course, you do not think that we should be hendenioe: by this 
budget if those are the facts, do you ? 

Admiral Wricur. I don’t believe I quite get your question. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, we will do it again. 

The closing statement, which you thought out very carefully, and 
you had to be sure you said this some time or other and you preferred 
to say it last instead of first—I read the Director of the Budget letter, 
too, so you made the statement and I am for it—if it is discovered, 
however “comma,” that all of these things that you and I and every- 
body else wants done cannot be done within the confines of this 
“sacred cow,” this balanced budget, then, of course, you do not main- 
tain that nevertheless, regardless, if those are the facts we should 
be handcuffed by this budget, do you? 

Admiral Wrieut. I have advocated doing the things that I pro- 
posed, and I expressed the hope that they could be done within the 
existing budget. 

Mr. Fioop. That is “Good night, sweet prince.” T heard that. 

Admiral Wrieur. My area of responsibility is only a very small 
piece of the whole problem. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the rest of the speech. The rest is “May sweet 
angels guide thee on thy way.” I know that speech. 

Let us not press it. I think we understand each other. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


NATO NAVAL FORCES 


Mr. Manon. I should say for the record that Mr. Flood is correct 
in stating that your presentation was pitched on a different plane 
from the presentation of General Norstad who was before us last 
week. I refer to your two special responsibilities referred to. How- 
ever, in sending word to you that we wanted you to testify, I must 
take the responsibility of saying that I had asked more or less for the 
type of presentation which the admiral has made because it was 
this type of presentation in which I thought the committee could get 
the greatest benefit. We wanted to see what you were doing and 
what you could do and where the deficiencies were. 

I think your presentation was rather responsive to the word which 
we sent you. 

On the other hand I think Mr. Flood’s statements were well taken 
with respect to that matter. 

Mr. F oop. I didn’t know of the limitations. I was not aware of 
that. 
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COMMENDATION 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, I want to thank you very much for your 
most helpful presentation. You have given us a far better under- 
standing of your problems. 

We do appreciate the fine job you have done in undertaking to be 
helpful to us ona very difficult assignment. 

Admiral Wricur. Mr. Chairman, might I offer a thought? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Wrigur. In my 45 years in the Navy this is the first time 
I have ever appeared before a committee of Congress, and I wish 
to express my very great apprec lation to you and the committee for 
your sympathetic underst: nding and your forbearance. 

Mr. Manon. I merely want to say that I think the Navy is a very 
wise, smart, and experienced arm of the Government and I think the 
Navy has missed a bet in not having you appear more than just this 
one time before congressional committees. 

Mr. Froop. There is no mistake about that. I certainly add my 
commendation to that. That is the first time I ever heard the Navy 
miss a bet on an appropriations presentation since John Paul Jones. 

Mr. Manon. That is a most interesting statement, Admiral. 

One of the reasons you are here is that we want to hear the operating 
people, whenever we can, give us a little different point of view in this 
business of defense appropriations. 

Any further statement ‘ 

Admiral Wrieur. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Tuurspay, Fresruary 12, 1959. 
NORTH AMERICAN AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


WITNESS 


GEN. EARLE E. PARTRIDGE, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, NORTH 
AMERICAN AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. This afternoon we are privileged to have before us 
General Patridge, Commander in Chief of the North American Air 
Defense Command, with headquarters in Colorado Springs, Colo. He 
has had various assignments. He at one time was Chief of Research 
and Development for the Air Force. 

Mr. Froop. When was that? 

General ParrripGe. 1951 to 1953 

Mr. Maton. You have had a very broad experience in the Air 
Force, and you come here today to talk about air defense. We are 
being told that, according to our plans, we will not match the Soviet 
Union in intercontinental ballistic missiles for the next few years. 
Some people are telling me we ought to quit spending so much money 
on air defense, which is somewhat hopeless anyway, and put our 
inoney into offensive weapons. We shall want to ask you about that. 

What is your plan of procedure, General? How will you present 
your story to us ¢ 
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General Parrringr. Mr. Mahon, I do not believe the committee is 
up to date on the activities in air defense. With your permission, [ 
should like to talk about 25 or 30 minutes to describe what we have 
today, to point out how the system is changing, and then to open the 
meeting for questions if that would be adv isable. 

(Off the record. ) 


Mr. Manon. Proceed. 
STATEMENT OF GEN. EARLE E. PARTRIDGE 


General Parrriver. First of all, I should like to say that I am grate- 
ful for this opportunity to discuss with you the status of the North 
American Air Defense Command. The United States is spending 
substantial portions of its annual budget for air defense purposes, and 
I welcome the opportunity to show you what has been accomplished 
with the money appropriated thus far. 


MISSION OF NORAD 


The North American Air Defense Command has just one mission, 
that of planning for the defense of Canada and the United States, 
including Alaska, against any attack which might be launched against 
us through the air. 

Within this mission, perhaps the most important task which we 
have to perform is thai of determining when we are actually under 
attack and of relaying that warning to the Strategic Air Command and 
to the civilian populations of our two countries. 


AIR DEFENSE FUNCTIONS 


Basically we have just four functions to perform. 

First, we must maintain continuous surveillance of our airspace and 
be alert to discover any force that might be coming in our direction. 

Second, we must be able to identify any object that we find in our 
airspace at the present time or in space thereafter, and we must give 
proper evaluation to what we find on our air defense radars so we will 
not make the same mistake we made at Pearl Harbor when we saw the 
attack coming but did not give proper evaluation to the information. 

Third, if there are any unknowns flying in our airspace at the 
present time, we must investigate these unknowns. In later days in the 
missile era we shall have to do our evaluation by means other 
actual interception. 

Last of all, if we find that we have aircraft or missiles coming in 
our direction, we must be prepared to destroy them. 

If you will keep in mind those four functions—detection, iden- 
tification, interception, and destruction—I think vou will find 
atively easy to fit the pieces of the system together 
works. 


than 


it rel- 
and see how it 


DISTANT EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


For detection we depend almost exclusively on radar at the pres- 
ent time. In the past few years we have established a distant early 
warning svstem, the land-based portion of it being called the distant 
early warning line or DEW line. 
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This chain of radar stations starts in Northwest Ale aska, where it 
ties into the Alaskan air defense system, runs across Canada, and 
terminates at Baffin Island. At this point it ties in with the heavy 
radars along the Labrador and Newfoundland coasts and extends to 
Argentia in Newfoundland. At that point the U.S. Navy picks up 
with a barrier which extends the cover age far out into the Atlantic. 
On the western end of the line the Alaskan Air Command pushes 
the coverage out the Aleutian chain and the Navy picks up again 
with the Pacific barrier. 

These two barriers provided by the Navy for early warning pur- 
poses are not properly a part of the North American Air Defense Com- 
mand, although they must be responsive to it to supply us with the 
proper information. 

MID-CANADA LINE 


Backing up the distant early warning system is the mid-Canada line. 

The mid-Canada line extends from the heavy radar in British Co- 
Jumbia on the west, across Central Canada to tie in with the heavy 
radar again in Labrador. 

This isa doppler detection system of radio, radio doppler. 

This is the station of Great Whale River. The operational part 
of the system at this particular installation is very small, consisting 
only of that tower and the operational building at the foot of the 
tower. All the rest of the establishment has been especially built by 
the Canadian Government to provide logistic support at this very 
isolated area. 

Mr. Manon. Where is this? 

General Parrrince. This is Great Whale River on the southeast 
corner of ee Bay. 

I failed to show you what is on the distant early warning line. 

This is one of the main stations. There are a total of 53 stations 
on the distant early warning line. A heavy radar, a rotating radar 
in a big plastic dome, is shown in the back ground. In the foreground 
is a tall steel tower which has the receivers for the doppler fence, and 
there are extensive communications, living quarters, an air field, and 
so on, to make the place complete. At a station such as this, they 
usually have about 120 people, and 6 or 7 of these are military. 

Mr. Manon. You have been to this kind of installations, I assume. 

General Parrrince. Yes. This is at Cambridge Bay on Victoria 
Island, and it is typical of six stations along the line. 

Mr. Manon (indicating). Is that a corridor for men to go through 
connecting the two buildings ? 

General Parrrince. Yes. The building is 425 feet long. It is pre- 
fabricated, built at a rear station and brought up in modules by sled 
trains. They usually move 6 or 8 behind a great tractor with a wan- 
nigan on the back end. This is a covered passageway between. 

Mr. Manon. Are those buildings 5 or 6 feet off the ground? 

General Parrrince. Yes, they are several feet off the ground, and 
this passage is raised, all for the reason that they want to get rid of 
the blowing snow. 

Mr. Manon. The snow just blows in under the buildings? 

General Parrringe. It just blows through and away in the high 
winds which obtain in that area. The buildings are set the long way 
into the wind so they will have as little snow removal problem as 
possible. The air fields are similar. 
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Mr. Manon. Are the outsides of these buildings metal. 

General Parrrinee. No, sir. They are wooden buildings, a sand- 
wich construction with insulating material in the inside of the sand- 
wich. While they are made of wood, they are practically fireproof. 
They are painted with fireproof paint. These are very fine buildings. 

Mr. Minswauu. How are these installations supplied? Did he say 
they brought in supplies by dog train. 

General Parrrincr. Not by “dog sled. They were brought in origi- 
nally by tractor train. They supply small tonnage by airlift. Each 
station has an airfield, whether it be one of these, one of the smaller 
stations which is half of this, or a station about that long (indicating), 
100 feet long. In any event, the small stuff is brought ir by air. The 
heavy loads, the heav y tonnage is brought in in the summer time by 
sea or down the Mackenzie River. I have been to this station several 
times in the past 10 years. This has been built in this configuration 
only about 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Taser. How much of the year is there snow ? 

General Parrrincr. I cannot answer that question specifically, but 
I would say about 8 months. There is only a very short period in 
the summer when it is possible to reach these stations by water, and 
it is a most hazardous operation which the Navy has been carrying 
out. This has been taken over now by civilian lift. 

The Great Whale station I have also visited twice. I have not been 
there since it was finished. They are fine stations, of prefabricated 
buildings generally. They are warm, well designed. Fortunately, 
the Western Electric Co. found out how to heat the entire establish- 
ment with the exhaust heat from the diesel engines. So the power 


section of the building is here, and with heat exchangers they find 
they have enough heat, and to spare, to heat the place in the coldest 
weather. 


CIVILIAN MANNING OF DEW SITES 


Mr. Anprews. What is the length of a tour of duty up there, 
General ? 

General Parrrivcr. It is manned by civilians under contract with 
the Federal Electric Co. They have been using oe months, but I 
think they are giving people another tour of a year. I cannot verify 
this because I have not been up there since last year. 

Mr. Anprews. Do the employees have their families with them ? 

General Parrripcr. Oh, no, by no means. There are no families 
on the line at any point. 

Mr. Weaver. Do they not pay them a bonus for that? 

General Parrrincr. They pay them a good salary, but what it is I 
could not tell you. At each station such as this we have 6 or 7 military 
people whose only duty is to provide a terminal facility. They watch 
the radar and, by radio communications, send the information which 
comes in back to my headquarters. 


CONTRACTUAL COSTS AT A MAIN DEW LINE STATION 


Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would supply for the committee, if you 
will, on a unit basis, your contractual costs for these stations. 
General Parrriper. This is a main DEW line station. 
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Mr. Sureprarp. Break down your contractual costs on that station 
and your charge per diem for your men, if they are on a per diem 
basis, as against your contract cost factor, if you will, please. 

General Parrrivce. I should like to point out that I do not have this 
information, but it can be supplied by the Air Force. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you supply it when the record comes down for 
that purpose / 

General Parrrincr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Thank you. 
(The information referred to follows:) 








CONTRACTUAL 





COSTS OF 





A DEW LINE 





STATION 

















The contractual costs of Cambridge Bay, a main DEW line station, are esti- 
mated at $9,320,000 for fiscal year 1960. This station is a sector headquarters 
and supports, in addition to the main station, 5 auxiliary sites and 6 intermediate 
sites. The estimated amount of $9,320,000 includes annual direct costs for labor, 
normal operating costs, supplies and a pro rata share of costs for transportation, 
food, supplies and other equipment purchased for the entire DEW line system. 

No per diem is paid employees of the DEW line while they are on the line. 
Per diem is paid employees by the contractor while on temporary duty away 
from the line at rates similar to those paid by the Air Force in accordance with 
the joint travel regulations. 

Mr. Manion. Proceed, General. 

General Parrripce. To the south of the Distant Karly Warning line 
and the Mid-Canada line, we have a network of radars, a typical 
one shown in this picture. The big dome in the center is an inflated 
rubber dome which keeps the snow and ice off the heavy radar inside. 
Off to the right you see two heieht finders, also ene losed in their snow- 
proof enclosures. These stations are generally isolated on mountain 
tops or elsewhere. You can see that this is in very rough country. 
This happens to be Brit*sh Columbia. The mountains can be seen in 
the background. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that part of the DEW line? 

General Parrringr. No, sir. This is part of the radar to the south 
in the area which I shall show you right now. 

The coverage provided by the entire system is roughly that which 
vou see in orange on this chart, with relatively solid coverage over the 
United States and in the adjacent waters, extensive coverage up to 
the northeast of Canada and across the DEW line to Alaska out into 
the Atlantic and Pacific. There is also an isolated little island of de- 
fense radar at Thule. 





OFFSHORE WARNING 





To get the warning offshore, we use four kinds of equipment. The 
Navy provides stations off the east and the west coasts. These are 
generally picket ships, although we still have a few destroyers out 
there. They are relatively comfortable quarters, and they maintain 
sti itions in both the Atlantic and the Pacific. The Air Force provides 

Texas towers off the northeast coast. These get their name from 
the fact that they are adaptations of the marine drilling platforms 
off the coast of Texas. The Navy is able to provide one blimp squad- 
ron, which gives us a station off the Atlantic Coast ape ating out of 
Lakehurst. The Air Force also provides aircraft, Lockheed Con- 
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stellation radar-equipped aircraft, which overfly the picket ships 
which you see in the lower left-hand corner. 

I failed to show you what operates the barriers. The Navy pro- 
vides destroyer escort radars and also Lockheed Constellations operat- 
ing out of Midway and Argentia. This operation is not a part of my 
command. In other w ords, these forces are not assigned to me, but 
they operate in our behalf and form a very important link in the 
chain. 

With a system as extensive as this one, it is obvious that we must 
have fine communications, and we do in fact have the best that I 
have ever seen. 

SAGE SYSTEM 


In addition to the improvements which are being made in our com- 
munications almost continuously, we are making a major step for- 
ward by going to semiautomatic display equipment, called SAGE. 
At the present time practically all of the system is operated on a 
manual basis. This means when we see plots on the radar, we pick up 
the phone or send a teletype message to get the information we see at 
the radar back to the direction and control centers. 

At the control centers the plotting is done on a vertical plexiglass 

plotting board. People have to write on the back of the plotting 
Sant as this girl is doing at my headquarters in Colorado Springs. 
A lot of time is consumed, and there is lots of room for inaccuracies. 
We want to get away from the World War II system and go to one 
in which the information available at the radar will be ‘instantly 
available throughout the system. This we do by SAGE. 

The commanders will have a display similar to the one shown here. 
The commander sits at his desk with his staff, and he has access to 
a projection which is made for him automatically by the SAGE 
computer, an electronic computer. We see a man here watching the 
operation off the coast of Massachusetts, and an interception taking 
place at the point indicated by the crossing lines. 

In another part of the building we have people working on sc opes. 
Here you can see the same interception taking place. This man is a 
weapons controller, and surveillance people are working for him in 
another bank of scopes. 

With equipment such as this, the commander can have an accurate, 
up-to-date picture of the way the air battle is developing, and he can 
use his forces accordingly. 

The SAGE system is presently operational in the Northeastern 
United States. The coverage is being expanded as rapidly as possible 
to get full coverage of the United States and South Canada. 


AIRBORNE IDENTIFICATION 


So far I have just been talking about that first function, detection. 
Once we find that we have something in the air space today, the only 
way we have to be sure of accomplishing the identification function 
is to get up there with a pilot in an airplane and take a visual look 
at it. We have pilots st anding by all the time for this purpose. Per- 
haps you can get some idea of the magnitude of the problem when I 
say that we do identification primarily through comparison of the 
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information we get from our radars and our communications, with 
the information provided to us by the Federal Aviation Agency in 
the United States and by the parallel organization, the Department 
of Transport, in Canada. 

We have about 200,000 flights a day in the system. Not all of 
them are of significance, but we think about 60,000 flights have some 
air defense interest and we try to keep track of them every day. In 
addition, we now have about 600 aircraft coming in from overseas, 
and the combination of the incomers from overseas and the ones 
within the country which are of interest provides a real task in co- 
ordination. 

Fortunately, we have had the utmost cooperation from the CAA 
previously and the Department of Transport, and we are working 
even closer now with the FAA, the Federal Aviation Agency, than 
we ever have before. In fact, we are getting along now with the 
joint use of facilities, and this will be of mutual benefit to both of us. 

If we cannot identify what we see on our radarscopes by flight plan 
correlation or by other means, we actually send off a pilot in an inter- 
ceptor aircraft to make the identification. This means that we have 
now and we must continue to have an interceptor force capable of 
intercepting anything which flies in our direction through the air, 
whether it be a manned bomber or an air-supported missile. In other 
words, we have to continue to police our airspace. 


INTERCEPTORS IN INVENTORY 


The backbone of the interceptor force today is the F—102 shown here 
taking off from a U.S. base. It is a supersonic fighter. We have 
considerable number of them in the inventory. 

On the Canadian side of the line we have the CF-100, a two-seater 
airplane of older design. ‘This is the one used exclusively by the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. 

The United States has several older types, the F—86 and the F-89. 
We also have the F-—104 in the inventory. 

This F—104 is the latest one, with a speed of over 1,400 miles per 
hour. It happens to hold the world’s speed and altitude record at 
the present time for military aire raft. 

We have other weapons coming into the system. I shall mention 
only a few—the F-101, the F-106, and the BOMARC—but these are 
not yet with us in operational units. 


FORWARD AIR DEFENSE 


The interceptors which take off for interception purposes are fully 
armed and ready to fight. We want to start the battle as far out from 
our targets as we can and put on increasing pressure by increased 
numbers of interceptors as the battle moves in toward our target 
areas. If we do not destroy the enemy before he gets to those target 
areas, we want to apply surface-to-air missiles against him. We have 
two kinds in the inventory at the present time. 
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NIKE TARGET DEFENSE 


The first of these is the NIKE-AJAX shown here on its launchers 
at Hanford, Wash. This is a relatively short-range missile. It is 
being replaced as rapidly as we can with another Army missile, the 
NIKE-HERC ULES. 

Some idea of the relative size of these can be gained by the fact 
that it takes four AJAX boosters to push off one HERCULES 
missile. 

We have five battalions of guns at isolated location. 


CAPABILITY OF SYSTEM 


The system which I have been describing to you is fully operational 
today. It is ready to fight. We are testing it all the time. Some of 
the time we conduct small tests. Sometimes we test the whole system 
at once. I might say that the tests which we have run in recent 
months have been very encouraging. We are on a 24-hour-a-day 
basis. We have a considerable number of fighters on alert all the 
time, and they have operational crews ready to go, day or night, 
good weather or bad. We make interceptions of unknowns on a 
routine basis many times every day. 

Similarly with the surface-to-air missiles, they are on alert and 
ready to fire if any hostile aircraft should break through the outer 
defenses. 

I should like to make one point especially clear, though: These 
defenses are designed to counteract the manned bomber. They are 
not capable of providing any defense against a ballistic missile attack. 


AIR DEFENSE AND THE THREAT 


Any air defense establishment must be evaluated against the threat 
which it might face at any particular time period. I “know that Gen- 
eral Twining has talked to you about the threat and others have 
or will. I want only to add one thing: We think the threat which 
we have now and the one which we shall have in the future is of the 
same general character as the offensive force which we ourselves are 
building. In other words, it will be a mixed force of bombers and 
intercontinental missiles. At the present time the Soviets can attack 
us only with bombers. We do not think they have any operational 
intercontinental missiles. 

We think that in the future they will reduce the numbers of bomb- 
ers in their inventory. Our national intelligence estimates are that 
they will improve the quality of those bombers, and that in a few 
vears they will have a supersonic rather than a subsonic bomber 
force. This means that we must not only maintain the defenses 
against bomber attack which we have today, but we must also im- 
prove those defenses so we can counteract a supersonic attacking 
force. 

THE CHANGING THREAT 


In the near future, however, the Soviets are going to have an in- 
creasing number of ICBM’s. We believe that in the next few years 
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the threat will change from predomin: intly a manned bomber threat 
toa threat which is predomin: antly ICBM, and even then the manned 
bombers will remain in the inventory available for use. 

I can only say that this means to me that we must get along with 
all the energy and all the resources we can muster to build an antimis- 
sile defense. Perhaps it would be well to examine what we have to 
build. 


SUBMARINE-LAUNCHED AIR-BREATHING 





MISSILES 





Mr. Fioop. I do not like to interrupt. Are you including air- 
breathing missiles from submarines in your mixed attack today ¢ 
General Parrrincr. Off the record. 
( Discussion off the record.) 











BALLISTIC MISSILE DEFENSE 

General Parrriper. Generally speaking, an intercontinental ballistic 
missile has to go about 5,000 miles, rise to an altitude of 500 to 800 
miles above the — and it must go at about mach 20, 20 times the 
speed of sound, or more. ‘The time of flight is about 25 or 30 minutes, 
approximately, eehone on that order. 

Very schematically, then, we have to build in the a north, and as 
soon as possible, a ballistic missile early warning system. This system 
has to detect the incoming attack, identify it, and trac E it so we get a 
rough prediction of where the missile will land. Back behind that to 
the rear, we must have a forward acquisition radar which will pick up 
the missile as it comes closer to targets in southern Canada and the 
United States. Finally, we must have an active missile defense in the 

vicinity of the targets themselves. 

With the ballistic missile early warning system we get about 15 or 
20 minutes of warning, probably no more than 20. We must in the 
time available not only alert the Strategic Air Command and the civil 
populations of our two countries; we must also get our own air de- 
fenses peaked up, the forward acquisition ready, and the active missile 
defenses ready to shoot. 

The ballistic missile early warning system which T have indicated 
schematically is now being ‘built by the Air Force in Alaska at Clear. 
A third station is required, and negotiations for it are under way. 

We are not so fortunate in regard to the active defenses. The Army 
has the job of developing NIIKE-ZEUS, and money for that develop- 
ment is being provided. 

I should like to emphasize that we have not gone beyond the develop- 
ment stage in the active missile defense, but we are actually building 
the ballistic missile early warning system in both Alaska and —— 
Let me say again it is of the utmost emergency that we get along w ith 
the completion of this system. 

A system as vast as this one, as widespread, continent-wide, takes a 
lot of resources. Perhaps we should look very quickly at how these 
resources are provided. 



























NORAD HEADQUARTERS 


The entire system is tied together at my headquarters at Colorado 
Springs. We are in the shadow of Pikes Peak, as you can see. We are 
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quartered in an old hospital building. In the center here we see a 
concrete block building which is the combat operations center today. 
It is entirely above ground. It is in the center of Colorado Springs. 
We are making plans to move it into a mountain where it can be 
protected. 

The headquarters was set up in its present organizational structure 
in September 1957 by agreement between Canada and the United 
States. Bear in mind that as the North American Air Defense Com- 
mander, I am charged with conducting the air defense of Canada, 
the United States, and Alaska. I am fortunate in having the former 
head of the Royal Canadian Air Force, Air Marshal C. Roy Slemon, as 
my deputy. He was an original member of the RCAF, and he has 
brought experience and good judgment, particularly in Canadian af- 
fairs, to my headquarters. He has been an invaluable aid in working 
out plans and procedures agreeable to Canada and the United States. 

The command itself, the entire air defense establishment which I 
have described, has about 210,000 people in it working full time. This 
is true if we include the people in the Navy barriers, who really are 
not assigned to NORAD but operate in our behalf, and 22,000 of those 
210,000 people are in the Navy in the barrier operation. 

As for relationships between our two governments, this is a very 
unusual or eo in that I work for both Canada and the United 
States. In Canada the relationship between my headquarters and 
the various government agencies is relatively simple. The Royal 
Canadian Air Force is the only service agency doing air defense in 
Canada. So I get my operational instructions from the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee in Canada. I pass them out through the head of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force’s Air Defense Command at Montreal. 


THE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1958 AND AIR DEFENSE 


On the U.S. side, things are not that simple. We are — with 
three services in the United States, and in addition I wear an extra 
hat on the U.S. side. With the Reorganization Act ual last vear, 
it became necessary for us to have a unified commander for all the 
U.S. air defense forces. So I am not only the head of the North 
American Air Defense Command, an international organization, but 
of the U.S. air defense forces as well. I report to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on the U.S. side for international purposes. I report. to the 
Secretary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs of Staff for U.S. 
purposes. 

So I might say that the status in which I find myself now is a rela- 
tively new one, It has existed only since the first of January 1959. 
In other words, I went under the Reorganization Act of 1958 as a 
unified commander only about a month and a half ago. At that time 
we changed from the old executive agency system by which I re- 
ported through the Air Force, and now I report directly to the Joint 
Chiefs on the U.S. side. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AIR DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS 


We are in a transitional period. There are some fundamental and 
complicated changes which have to be worked out in order that we 
can comply with the Reorganization Act. Neither as an international 
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commander nor as a U.S. commander do I have any budgetary func- 
tion. The method by which we get resources is a very indirect one and 
it works in this way: I am required on the U.S. side to make plans 
and state requirements. These plans and statements of requirements 
go to the Joint Chief of Staff. The Joint Chiefs consider them. They 
try to correlate them with the needs of all the other unified and 
specified commands. They look at the capabilities of the services. 
Finally they say, “We will do this.” The three services on the U.S. 
side are then given the task of building the forces required and deploy- 
ing them inthe system. The services must do all the research, develop- 
ment, procurement, budgeting, and so on, in order to bring these 
forces into being, and I might say that a great deal of time is consumed 
in this operation. 

I believe that as the Defense Department becomes accustomed to 
working under the Reorganization Act it will be possible to make some 
improvements in this respect. In other words, we can cut down the 
time after the system is better understood. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN AIR DEFENSE 


In closing, I should like to say that the past 12 months have been 
very good ones for air defense. We have made tremendous improve- 
ments in the system during this period. This has been possible because 
many important programs which had been in the works for many 
years have finally been brought into reality. I should like to mention 
a few of them. 

First, we went from subsonic to supersonic aircraft in the majority 
of the interceptor force. In the second place, we brought in the 
Army’s NIKE-HERCULES. In the third place, we have completed 
the main DEW line and work is progressing satisfactorily on the 
extensions and we have shaken down the system very well. We are 
also getting into the SAGE system. All of these are fundamental 
improvements. 

Furthermore, we have many more atomic weapons on fighters today 
than we had 12 months ago, and, of course, the NIKE-HERCULES 
carries the atomic warhead as well. 

Last of all, we have been able in the last 12 months to weld the 
entire system into an entity so we are operating in Alaska, Canada, 
Thule, and the United States, under the same procedures and opera- 
tional practices. 


FUTURE REQUIREMENTS FOR AIR DEFENSE 


I should like to point out also, however, that we have a long way 
to go in air defense. There is much yet to be done. We must keep 
on improving our manned bomber defenses. We must also build 
an antiballistic missile system without fail. Our very existence as 
free nations, Canada and the United States, may well depend on our 
ability to get a timely solution to the antimissile defense problem. 

May I open the meeting for questions. 
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SOVIET BOMBER THREAT 


Mr. Manon. Thank you, General. 

Let us discuss first the Soviet bomber threat with respect to numbers 
and effectiveness, compairing the present estimate with previous esti- 
mates. If the present estimate of Soviet bomber strength is consider- 
ably lower than the previous estimate, is our investment in air defense 
in this field being overdone? How does that affect the situation ¢ 

General Parrripce. I am sure there are many people better quali- 
fied to talk past and present estimates than I am, CIA, or some of the 
other intelligence agencies. 

In general, however, about 3 years ago we estimated that the Soviets 
had aircraft in production in considerable numbers. I am speaking 
now of their heavy bombers. 

Then we decided that the numbers in production were smaller than 
those originally estimated, so instead of their having a very large 
heavy bomber force now I think they have possibly ————v ery large 
heavy bomber aircraft, and that is about all. 

We are not overdoing the manned bomber defenses. We should 
continue to keep them in being, should continue to police our airspace, 
and we must improve our system with added surface-to-air missiles, 
short and medium range, and with long-range fighters. 

Mr. Mauon. What would you have been advocating today had the 
Soviet Union progressed toward this large expansion in long-range 
bomber production which was anticip: ated some 3 years ago? 

General Parrriper. I think I would have insisted that we get more 
fighters into the air defense job and keep them in. The present plan 
is to slowly reduce the manned fighters in both squadrons and numbers 
and to increase the number of surface-to-air missiles. 

Mr. Manon. Have you tailored your present air defense program 
to this lesser number of Soviet long-range bombers ? 

General Parrrincr. Yes, we are now “tailoring our system to lesser 
numbers of bombers, but we think that those bombers are going to be 
far better in performance than any that the Soviets have today. I 
think they will be supersonic, in other words. 

Mr. Manon. What information do you have that the Soviet Union 
is going to produce a supersonic bomber ? 

General Parrrincr. Here again I think there are other people bet- 
ter qualified than I, but these are the national intelligence estimates. 

Mr. Manon. The national intelligence estimate is that the Soviet 
Union will produce in some quantity ‘the heavy, long-range supersonic 
bomber ? 

General Parrripce. Yes. I think they will produce essentially 
the same kind of a bomber force that we are now starting to build, 
B-58 forces followed by a B-70 force, for example. 

Mr. Taser. Do they presently have that bomber ? 

General Parrripcr. We have seen some new types of bombers which 
are not in the active inventory but it is impossible to say whether 
these are bombers that are going to be put into production or just 
research vehicles. 
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Mr. Manon. They are in the early phase of development ? 

General Parrringr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would a supersonic bomber of the type you contem- 
plate be within the range of detection of your various devices ? 

General Parrrincr. Yes. 


NEED FOR BOTH MANNED AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES FOR AIR DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. Would you compare the effectiveness and the pro- 
posed locations of BOMARC, NIKE HERCULES, and manned in- 
terceptors like the F-108 ¢ Does it make sense to construct and oper- 
ate both the BOMARC and the F-108? 

General Parrripcr. I would be happy to go into that. The basis 
on which we plan air defense is that of having not just one type of 
defensive weapon but having as much of a family of weapons as we 

ean afford. We would like very much if it were possible to do so to 

fight the air battle far out from our targets over uninhabited areas 
of northern Cane“a or out at sea. To do this we must have the 
longest range weapon that we can get, and also the best detection and 
reporting system and control system that we can get. This is the 
reason we are trying hard to get an F—108. 

Presently our interceptors will not go that far, nor do we have de- 
tection and control equipment which will Jet us use them way out 
from the targets. 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean by “that far”? What is that? 

General Parrrince. For an F-108 it is over 1,000 miles from its 
base. We are just beginning to get the F-101 that will go out over 
600 miles, something of that sort. We really don’t know for sure 
because we have not had a chance to try it operationally. 

We want to engage the attacking force as far out from the targets 
as we can and break up the bomber stream, shoot down as many 
of the enemy airplanes as we can and get to them before they can 
launch air-to-surface missiles. Then we would like to take them 
under fire by BOMARC if this is possible, again offshore or in rela- 
tively uninhabited areas of Canada. 


RANGE OF BOMARC 


Mr. Anprews. What is the range of the BOMARC? 
General Parrriner. It will first come into production at about 150 
miles, and the one which comes in in its second generation will have 
high altitude range of over 400 miles and a shorter range at low 
altitude. 
RANGE OF NIKE HERCULES 


Mr. Anprews. HERCULES is what? 

General Parrrince. The range of the HERCULES in its present 
configuration and with the equipment we will first use is about 50 
miles and later the range will be extended somewhat. 

The AJAX is about 25 miles. 

Therefore, we need a family of weapons to fight the battle as far 


out as possible with atomic warheads, and do as little of the fighting 
close to home as possible. 
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We think these weapons are not competing but supplementing each 
other. We think we should go ahead with the programs presently 
laid out. 


ATTACKING “BOMBER STREAM” 


Mr. Manton. You speak of the “bomber stream.” You mean a por- 
tion of the bombers the Soviet Union would have in the event of war? 

General Parrrincr. Yes. If they are coming in any sort of group- 
ing we would like to drive them apart so we can work on each one, 
work on them one at a time. 

Mr. Manon. Do you anticipate there will be a large bomber force 
in the next few years available to attack the United States? 

General Parrripcr. Yes. 

Mr. Marion. Would you call — bombers a large force ? 

General Parrrincr. It is quite possible for the Soviets to use their 
Badger aircraft. They have a large number of — They might 
be able to attack us with several hundred if they wished to do so on 
the one-way missions. It is a one-way-mission device when applied 
against the United States. 


POSSIBILITY OF ONE-WAY MISSION ATTACK 


Mr. Marron. Do you give much weight to the possibility of the one- 
Way-mission type of attack ¢ 

General Parrriper. Yes, sir; I do. If they were to decide to attack 
now, they would have to use some of their force on one-way missions. 
This is well worth while if you consider that about three men and a 
single aircraft and one bomb can destroy a complete city if they are 
lucky enough to get there. 

Mr. Manon. Is it anticipated these people will bail out of the 
planes ¢ 

General Parrringr. Yes, sir. I think they would come over the 
target with, say, 1 hour or 2 hours of fuel remaining, go offshore 
to be picked up by a submarine, or if they were in southwest Texas, 


for example, get out over Mexico and try to reach some isolated 
areé 


PERCENTAGE OF ATTACKING BOMBERS ABLE TO PENETRATE DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. During World War II where did you participate? 

General Parrrince. In combat I was in Africa, Italy, and England, 
and then at the close of the war in Okinawa, although I did not par- 
ticipate in any combat there except what the Japanese brought to us. 

Mr. Mayon. Approximately, on the average, what percentage of 
our bombers did we lose in our raids during World War II? 

General Parrringr. It varied widely. In the Mediterranean in the 
latter days of 1943 we got down to a loss rate of a half or three-quarters 
of a percent per sortie, but at the same time in England the EFighth 
Air Force was suffering something like 14 percent per sortie. These 
are figures from memory. 

In the month of October 1943 the Eighth Air Force lost about one- 


seventh of all its aircraft on every mission. There was a wide varia- 
tion. 
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Mr. Manon. Of course we have better planes now and better weap- 
ons of defense against planes. What do you think the situation would 
be in the event of another war, in the event of a global all-out type 
war ¢ 

General Parrrincr. If the bomber force is required to operate 
against effective air defenses, and it does not take them out as it goes 
along, it will have a very, very severe percentage of loss. I would 
hesitate to mention a figure. I might illustrate my reasons by this 
example: 

If | ask you how many ducks you will shoot in your next duck-hunt, 
you will ask how many ducks are there, is it daylight or dark, is the 
gun loaded, have you had practice, and so on. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Parrrince. Today in our exercises we are able to detect 
an incoming force at a ver y great distance and we are able to bring 
forces to bear, surface to air missiles, interceptors, at a rate we were 
never able to accomplish before. 

I would hesitate to say how many aircraft we would shoot. down 
but we will bring practically all of them under fire at one time or 
another and we should do very well. 

Mr. Manon. If the opponent is armed with atomic weapons, are 
you confident that enough will get through to do tremendous damage 
to the populations? 

General Parrripcr. Yes. If the enemy launches an all-out attack 
against us I think we must be prepared to accept casualties in the 
millions. 

Mr. Manon. In view of all the circumstances, it seems evident that 


with the tremendous capability of atomic weapons there is no chance 
for either side to escape what might be called devastating damage in 
the event of an attack. Is that reasonably accurate ? 

General Parrrincr. That is very accurate I would say 


IMPORTANCE OF DEFENSIVE AND OFFENSIVE FORCES COMPARED 


Mr. Manon. Let us examine the desirability of spending billions on 
air defense. Is that the best place to spend billions since you are 
going to get hit and hit hard anyway? 

Let me go further: If you want to strike the enemy and keep him 
from striking you, then you have a very great responsibility. You 
have to hit every base from which he operates, an almost impossible 
thing. You have to have such overwhelming power you will destroy 
his capability to strike back. 

However, if the enemy strikes you, you do not have to do that. You 
have already been hit, so with a relatively few well-placed high level 
atomic bursts you can destroy his populations and destroy his country 
even though you do not destroy his military installations as such. 

IT am thinking of all these things in connection with the question I 
asked you originally: Are we going in the right direction in this 
business of air defense ? 

General Parrrincr. Mr. Chairman, the problem of offense and de- 
fense cannot be considered separately. These are all part of the 
same deterrent force. Our primary job is to get warning. This is 
mandatory. We must get warning of an incoming attack, and we 
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must get it from the air defense system. There is no other source 
for this kind of information. 

Second, we must evaluate that information and so must the Strategic 
Air Command, and they must get their bombers off the ground at 
once. 

In the third place, we must provide active protection for those 
Strategic Air Command bases so we can keep as much of the Strategic 
Air Command in being after the attack as we can possibly arrange. 
Perhaps equally important we must provide protection for our popu- 
lation centers; otherwise we are just swapping dead Russians for dead 
Americans. 

Mr. Manon. Is that not what an atomic war would be like? 

General Partriner. Yes, sir, but we want to come out with some- 
thing left over. We want to have enough of our country left over 
so that we can rehabilitate it after the war is won. We have to win 
the war with the Strategic Air Command and other retaliatory strik- 
ing forces, and we must preserve enough of our population and indus- 
try so we can rebuild the country. Otherwise there is nothing left. 
We might as well give up in the first place. 

Mr. Manon. What is your answer to my question ? 

General Parrrince. The answer is that it is extremely important 
that you build an air defense system which will counteract the Soviet 
threat. To the end that we are able to go along and win the war, 
and also so that we can insure the surv ival of enough of our country 
to rehabilitate it, we must have an air defense system. There are no 
“ifs” and “ands” about it. 

Mr. Manon. When it comes to priorities the strategic strike is more 
important than defense, is it not ? 

General Partrripcr. Not necessarily. They are part of the same 
actions. There is not going to be any strategic strike unless the air 
defense system provides sufficient warning to get SAC off the ground 
in part, and to protect the remainder. 

Mr. Manon. If the Soviet Union desired war they might be de- 
terred, would be deterred we hope, by our striking capability, but they 
would not be deterred because of the fear that their missiles and planes 
would be shot down. That ismy thought. 

General Parrrincr. We do not think along the same lines because 
if the enemy doubts that he can push through a sufficiently decisive 
attack in the early stages to incapacitate the Strategic Air Command, 
he is going to take a very long time, indeed, before he ever launches 
one. 

The only barrier to his knocking out the Strategic Air Command 
on the ground is the air defense sy stem. 

Mr. Manon. In other w ords, you have to have some sort of air 
defense even though it cannot be airtight in order to preserve enough 
of your striking power to retaliate ? 

General Parrringe. That is right, and to preserve enough of your 
population so that when you ret through with the war and have 
heaten him you can still rebuild the country. 

Mr. Manon. I still come back to this: I realize that the enemy must 
be sure that he destroys you if possible in the first strike so he will 
not suffer retaliation, but would he not almost have to agree that even 
with token defense he could not destroy a country as big as ours in 





one strike any more than we could destroy the Soviet Union in one 
strike. There are just too many bases. You could pollute the air and 
destroy millions of people, but you can do that with an attack more 
or less at random, it seems to me. 

General Partrringr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ATTAINABLE AIR DEFENSE CAPABILITY 


Mr. Manion. Could we absorb an attack, a large attack, even though 
our targets were not hit, even though the milit: ary targets were not 
hit? Would not our populations be destroyed and would you not 
have a condition in the country which might make it impossible to 
react ¢ 

General Parrrince. That could happen. However, we should plan 
on building a system which will prevent the enemy from doing that, 
and that is what Tam trying to say. 

Mr. Manon. Isthat attainable? 

General Parrrince. It is within our capability to build a good air 
defense system, one which will serve as a deterrent to the initiation 
of general war; but we must get along with an antimissile system. 
We hs ave such an air defense system now for counteracting a manned 
bomber attack. We must get along with building this antimissile 
system. 

Mr. Manon. It would be pretty hard to convince logical people that 
whereas in World War II only relatively small percentages of the 
bombers could be knocked down that if world war III should come 
you could get them all by way of a defense system. 

General Parrripce. We do not claim we can shoot them all down. 
We say we can shoot a good proportion down and make it so difficult 
for him that he has to launch many times as many aircraft against one 
target as he would otherwise have to use. 

Mr. Manon. But the capability of just a few weapons, a few bombs, 
is now so great it does not make too much difference whether you get 
half of your bombs through. 

General Parrrincr. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Manon. It makes a difference, but I am trying to relate this 
thing to a situation which confronts us. With the tremendous power 
of a few atomic bombs you have about done the job, have you not? 

General Parrrincr. No, sir, unless they happen to go to the right 
places. We feel that we can provide a very good active defense with 
surface-to-air missiles and fighters operating in conjunction, using 
atomic warheads against this incoming attack. He faces a terrific task 
if he has to penetrate defenses as extensive as ours with good warning 
and the ability to bring the whole force up, and in addition he is going 
to arrive at the Strategic Air Command bases and find most of the 
birds have flown away. 

Mr. Manon. My thought is that it would be good if we were sure we 
could avoid being hurt at all in any air attack made upon us. That 
would be theoretically good, but I wonder if all Americans would not 
have to work around the clock every day just to provide air defense of 
that dimension ? 

In other words, is it practical and attainable? If it is not, do we 
probably find that air defense is not the primary priority but is second- 





ary from the standpoint of deterrence and assurance that the war will 
not come, and after all that is our main objective. Should we put more 
and more into offensive capabilities, and if we are going to slight any- 
thing, slight the defensive ability. 

You are in the defensive end, but what do you think ? 

General Parrrivcr. We are firmly convinced we must have a good 
offensive striking capability. Not only that, but we must have in 
conjunction with that the ability to use it. We must get warning, we 
must give these folks protection on their bases, we must give them 
support going out of the country, we must give them support coming 
back when they are straggling home and make sure we don’t shoot them 
down as enemy, and there is a great task to be performed in the 
air defense field, and it is necessary ; it is mandatory. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that the Commander in Chief might 
very well call in people like you and others such as the Joint Chiefs, 
and ask “What percentage of oncoming attack bombers and missiles 
could we strike down, taking into consideration all sorts of variations 
of weather, and so forth? Give me an educated guess.” 

Then if your educated guess is that 50 percent would get through 
then it seems to me you would be in a position of deciding that the 
preponderance of your effort, if there must be a limitation of effort, 
if there must be a monetary ceiling on what you are going to try to 
do, then you would sort of soft-pedal your defense and put more into 
the offense. 

General Parrringr. Let us see what we buy with the offense for just 
a minute, Bear in mind I am offensive-minded. I have been in the 
Strategic Air business and I am in favor of it. 

Mr. Manion. Yes. 

General Parrripcr. This is the way to win a war, get over and 
knock off the other fellow. 

Mr. Manion. Yes. 

General Parrringe. But you must have in addition some other 
pieces. We must secure the base from which these forces operate 
and we must keep it in being. We must protect it. This is the air 
defense function. 

Many skilled people have tried to answer the question of what is 
the balance between offense and defense. Nobody knows the exact 
answer to this. The best answer I can give is that while we need 
an offensive force we need equally, for support of a offensive force, 
a defensive side. You need an Army, you need a Navy, you need all 
of these things, and they are expensive ; I know it. 

Mr. Manton. I think I have pursue «d that as far as Ican. 

General Parrriper. I cannot answer your question about the 
percentage. 

Mr. Wuirren. The general said earlier if they were able to knock 
out a certain number of targets and were sure they could do it they 
would have the war won before it started. How about NATO and 
other countries? Is that included in the number given or is that your 
idea of the number of points in the United States that would have to 
be hit ? 

General Parrripcr. These points are within the North American 
air defense system. I would be happy to show you a chart if you 
wish to see it. 
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Mr. Wuirren. No. I wanted a figure which included these points 
from which we can strike. Did that include the NATO countries 
which are more important as a threat to Russia than perhaps any- 
thing we have here? You did not intend to include those ? 

General Parrringr. No, sir. <All the targets in that target system 
are in the United States, southern Canada, Alaska, Greenland. 

Mr. Wurrren. Perhaps it would include Mississippi, General ? 

General Parrningr. Yes, sir. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PRESENT AIR DEFENSE SYSTEM 


Mr. Fioop. I do not want to get away from the thought you were 
pursuing. Keeping your mind on the line of examination of Mr. 
Mahon, is this system which you have been describing to us for con- 
tinental defense the very best system that our minds, or the minds 
of our men, can devise, vis-a-vis the identified enemy’s present capa- 
bility ? 

General Parrripce. Perhaps we might make some minor improve- 
ments—— 

Mr. Frioop. Never mind the cats and dogs. You can always better 
something. Is this the reasonably practical, most efficient and ef- 
fective system that we can think of right now with reference to the 
enemy’s present capability ? 

General Parrrincr. No; I don’t think it is. I think we can havea 
better system if we had more of everything, but it would be exceed- 
ingly complicated. 

Mr. Fioop. Within the rule of reason ? 

General Parrrincr. You are asking me if I would like to have a 
better air defense system today ? 

Mr. Fioop. I am not asking you anything of the sort. I know 
everybody would like to have a better everything. That we cannot 
have. 

Mr. Mahon based his examination, and he used the language for 
you, based upon a monetary limit. We are under the impression 
there is a certain monetary ceiling, we are within a certain type of 
budget. Within that he examined you. 

I go beyond that. My first question to you is this: Is what you 
have under all the circumstances the best that we can put in the field 
vis-a-vis the enemy’s present capability, never mind ballistic missiles 
at this point. 

General Parrrince. No. I would be far happier if we had a SAGE 
system, for example, which extended all over the United States, south 
Canada, and so on, today instead of at a later time period. 

Mr. Fioop. Within the limits that you have described geographi- 
“ally, is it the best hardware and the best system we can presently 
devise ? 

General Parrrince. Generally, yes. We are using the finest tech- 
niques, the best brains in the country, the best. communications sys- 
tem, and it is put together as well as we know how to do it. 

Mr. Froop. Being an American citizen and a distinguished officer, 
is it your opinion as an American citizen that that is the minimum 
the Amercan people will demand regardless of defensive techniques / 

General Parrriner. IT couldn’t answer that one. 

Mr. Fioop. You could not answer that one ? 
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General Parrringe. I do not know what the American people will 
demand. 

Mr. FLoop. No? This is argumentative, but do you have any doubt, 
do you have any lingering remote doubt, that regardless of the cost 
that what you have just told us is the best you can give us for defense 
that the American people will insist upon as an irreducible minimum ? 
Do you have any doubt about that 

Oh, well, you have. Let the record show he is indicating doubt. 

Thaven’tany. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. General, please comment with respect to the question 
that is raised. 

General Parrrincr. I don’t feel qualified to talk about what the 
people want for air defense. My job is to recommend the best air 
defense that I believe might be possible to achieve in any time period, 
and I turn it in to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I then take the resources which they provide for me and use them to 
the best of my ability. I would like to have a better air defense sys- 
tem today than we have, but whether it is possible in the overall na- 
tional budget or technical situation I cannot say. 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking about the overall budget. Let me say 
to you that if you are the commander general of the Continental Air 
Defense Command, as an American citizen only, if you are not aware 
of what the American people think, feel, or might want, under the 
circumstances that I have indicated, then you are sadly lacking in 
some element. I don’t know what that element is. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


DEFENSE AGAINST ICBM’S 


Mr. Taser. Did I understand you, General, to say that you were 
able, with the things that you have, to intercept and destroy ICBM’s 
coming toward us? 

Mr. Boye. He said absolutely not. 

General Parrripgr. I am sorry if I did not make it clear. The pres- 
ent system of air defense as it exists today has no ¢ aps ability to provide 
either warning or active defense against an Incoming Intercontinental 
ballistic missile. I am trying my best to make the point that this 
system must be devised, the warning portion is now being built. The 
active missile defenses, the NIKE-ZEUS system must be pushed along 
to completion as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Boytr. Is it true since that has not been tried out we do not 
know what it would do? 

General Parrripce. Work is proceeding on the development equip- 
ment, research and development equipment, and it will be tested, J 
believe, at White Sands Proving Ground. 


QUALITY OF AIR DEFENSE SYSTEM 


Mr. Wurrren. General, if I interpret your statement correctly, you 
indicated that we have reasonable defense considering the present 
situation with regard to Russia and as we estimate what Russia has, 
and while as a military leader with a task you would like to have 
perfect protection which in my judgment never is possible if you 
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give any attention to the general economy and the ability of the 
Nation to stand this kind of situation through the years, your present 
defense, while it is not what you naturally would like to have if every 
wish brought it to you, it is geared to the point so that if taken in 
connection with our best judgment as to the increasing power of Russia 
our plans for our defense capability is geared to increase in line with 
what we can see Russia’s growth may be. Does that tie it up? 

General Parrrince. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. Taking that into consideration, our plans will pro- 
gress as rapidly as the Joint Chiefs of Staff determine it is necessary 
to meet the growing power of Russia. 

General Parrriner. I believe that is correct. I have tried to point 
out that what we have is effective today against the present threat. 

Mr. Wuirren. Our plans are made to meet these things as they 
change on the other side / 

General Parrripce. You are quite right. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the best judgment of the Chief of Staff? 

General Parrripce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to pursue the business of the anti-[ICBM 
for a moment. 

Mr. Borie. Before you go into that area I would like to make 
one observation with reference to the point that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Flood, was making. 

We are jurists in this committee. As we sit here in these delibera- 
tions we have to take judicial notice of the fact that at no time in his- 
tory has any nation ever felt that it could successfully defend itself 
on the basis of what it could afford. It is incongruous to think of 
those two things simultaneously. 

[ think Mr. Flood has in mind that history will not reverse itself to 
accommodate the United States and to accommodate the West at this 
particular hour in history in that luxury. 

Mr. Minswaui. Mr. Flood brought up the point of whether or 
not this is a first-rate or second-rate system. Realizing that nothing 
is perfect, we always would like it better, do you consider our detec- 
tion capability today against the Soviet threat, their capability, a 
first- or second-rate system / 

General Parrrince. It is a first-rate system. It is the best one 
in the world. 

Mr. MinsHaru. I have one more question. 

Mr. Froop. If the gentleman will yield. That is only part of what 
I meant. You have stated only the first part. That was the question 
T asked in order to base a cone usion. 

If that is the only part of my question you are interested in that 
is your business, but that was not the important thing. 

Mr. Mrnsuauu. I was interested in finding out whether this was a 
first- or second-rate system. He answered my “question. 

Mr. Froop. That is not all I was interested in. 

Mr. Mrxsnauu. T was not interested in the rest of your statement. 

Mr. Froop. Very well, so long as we have it in mind. 

Mr. Manon, Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Minsnauu. I will go further. Do you think our ability to 
destroy enemy aircraft within the continental limits of the United 
States is a first-rate or second-rate system ? 
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General Parrringe. It again is the best one in the world. 
Mr. MinsuHatu. It isa first-rate system, then ? 
General Parrripce. The best one we have been able to build so far. 


DEFENSE OF CLEVELAND AREA 


Mr. MinsHatui. One other question, Mr. Chairman. I ask this be- 

sause I do hapen to live in one of the prime target areas of the United 
States, sometimes commonly referred to as the Ruhr of Americ: 
My home is in Cleveland. This key target area includes and encom- 
passes Pittsburgh and also Detroit, the large manufacturing areas of 
the United States. 

We have there NIKE sites. I know, for ex xample, that we have eight 
of them around the city of C leveland which cost the taxpayers mil- 
lions of dollars, perhaps one or two million dollars apiece. 

Presuming that the Soviets would launch an all-out attack to- 
morrow morning with their present capability, what would happen to 
that area of the United States to which I referred as the American 
Ruhr? Would you be able to defend it or would they be able to get 
one bomb on Detroit, one bomb on Cleveland, and one bomb on Pitts- 
burgh and other key spots ? 

General Parrrinee. I could not answer that question. I do not 
think anybody could. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. What is your best estimate at this time? 

General Parrriper. I would say if they make an all-out attack 
against Cleveland they are going to destroy it, but if they spread their 
force around the countr po and they have to do this because they must 


attack these strategic air command bases—the chances are very good 
that you would survive the attack. 

Mr. Minsuauyi. They are not only going to attack Cleveland, they 
are going to attac ky, have a massive all-out attack. What will happen 
to these key spots? 

General Parrriper. Some will be destroyed. Some will not. But 
I cannot guess which would be and which would not. 


AIR DEFENSE EXERCISES 


Mr. Lipscoms. You have had exercises along these lines, have you 
not ? 

General Partrrince. Yes. 

Mr. Lrescoms. What do your exercises show ? 

General PARTRIDGE. They are never conclusive because once you 
start these exercises the incoming aircraft are not actually destroyed 
and they keep right on coming. As a result, we may attack the same 
aircraft many times. We may bring it under fire by many NIKE or 
HERCULES units, but you never really know w hat you have ac- 
complished except you can say this year we detected the enemy force 
much farther out; this year we had more fighters available; and this 
year we had more NIKES available. 

’ Mr. Lirscoms. Can you tell us about a news article which was in 
one of the national magazines that says: 

In a recent air defense exercise not only did 60 percent of the attacking 
enemy bombers get through the Air Force defenses, but army NIKE batteries 
indiscriminately shot down friend and foe alike. 
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Do you know about this? 

General Parrrince. I tried to find out when this exercise was sup- 
posed to have taken place. In spite of my best efforts this seems 
to be some sort of a composite opinion of somebody. If there was 
such an exercise I should certainly like to know about it. We have 
had many exercises where we have expended a great deal of force, 
our force against friendly aircraft—this business of going up to look 
at them and so on. We have had one exercise in which we simulated 
fire against all the aircraft in the area to see what would happen. 
We find most of them belonging to us. Most of the aircraft we 
simulated fire against were friendly, but these were all exercises and 
what the article referred to I cannot tell you. 


DIFFICULTY IN OPERATING MISSILES AND FIGHTERS IN SAME AREA 


Mr. Manion. You would have difficulty operating automatic, pilot- 
less missiles such as NIKE if you had your own aire ‘raft in the air 
at the same time you were trying to attack the oncoming aircraft ? 

General Parrriper. Yes. The h: indling of surface-to-air missiles 
and fighters in the same general air space is a difficult problem, and 
we need the full assistance of the SAGE system. This becomes 
increasingly difficult as we get more and more atomic’ warheads and 
they become of bigger yield. 

Mr. Manon. You have not licked this problem yet, have you? 

General Parrrivcr. No, but it can be licked, and we are going to 
lick it with better identification equipment and procedures, and Det- 
ter operational procedures. 


SIZE OF POSSIBLE SOVIET BOMBER ATTACK 


Mr. Weaver. I have a question in reference to an earlier statement 
you made when you stated that the imminence of any attack today 
would not be from missiles but from the bomber forces of the Rus- 
sians. You referred to the number they would have on one-way 
missions. From your intelligence what would be the total number of 
planes they could send against us, not only on the one-way mission, 
but those that would come over and refuel and return ¢ 

General Parrripce. I would be guessing because you are putting 
some special conditions on the problem, but ‘if the ‘y used only BISONS 
and BEARS, they could probably attack us in two-way missions 
with, I guess, ——— aircraft, something of that sort. They have 
a total inventory of — to ———— and they must use some of them 
for tankers. Just how they would split that up I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Weaver. What would your best estimate be of how many would 
get through with our defense setup as it is of this date? 

General Parrrince. If they attack with a small force such as that 
they would take a terrific beating, and I do not know how many of 
them would get through, but it would be a small number. 

Mr. Weaver. And you feel confident you could knock down the 
bigger percentage of them before they could get to the target areas? 

General Parrripce. Yes, we would do very well against this kind of 
an attack. What we worry about is this big attack where they launch 
a whole stream of aircraft into the same area, as, for example, toward 


Cleveland. 
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Mr. Weaver. You mentioned separation and if you can separate 
them you could get to them easier. Just comment a little bit further 
on that, if you will. 

General Parrrincr. If we can drive them apart and work on them 
one at a time, we will do rather well against them, but if they can 
come screened by ECM and in large numbers, they are going to give 
us a bad time. 

PRESENT ADEQUACY OF AIR DEFENSE 


Mr. Sueprarp. I have listened very attentively to your responses 
and I want to compliment you on the manner in which you have 
responded. 

As of the moment your air defense is adequate within the limitations 
that you have been able to produce your air defense, meaning by that 
the confines in which you have had to procure, and so forth. 

General Parrripce. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. All right, we will accept that. As of the moment 
you do not have any defense against ICBM’s if Russia should have 
them and apply them to us at the moment ? 

General Parrripner. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. The only way that you could protect yourself under 
those conditions would be by having a knowledge through intelligence 
as to when they are going to be fired. and only then, if you had ade- 
quate devices to knock them down ? 

General Parrringr. That is right. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Now, if we are in accord with that thinking, may I 
ask you this: Would not the element of surprise be about 60 percent 
of the influencing character of the ultimate result, meaning by that 
if without warning Russia were to launch an attack with what they 
have at the moment we would be in a difficult position, even with the 
fine defense we have, is that not so? 

General Parrrince. Extremely. We stand to lose very large num- 
bers of people, and we would be fighting for our lives from the first 
moment that we detected the incoming attack, as a nation—as two 
nations. 

DESTRUCTIVE CAPABILITY OF ICBM’S 


Mr. Srepparp. If and when the ICBM’s come in, that destructive 
ability will be intensified. 

General Parrringe. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There is no question about that in your mind, 
there ¢ 

General Parrriper. No. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Now, with the capacity of devastation that we have 
all been told emanates from these warheads, how many of these 
missiles, in your opinion, would it take to incapacitate the U.S. re- 
taliatory capabilities? 

General Parrrince. You are talking about knocking out all the 
Strategic Air Command’s airplane bases ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Plus your civilian population, because the minute 
you start destroying popul: tions in magnitude you are going to have 
some internal trouble here i irrespective of the military accomplishments 
youmay use. [think that is indicated, is it not ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Sueprarp. If those were applied to the industrial sections the 
Nation would practically be incapacitated right then? 

General Parrrince. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The industrial production ? 

General Parrrince. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You are all washed out, is that not true? 

General Parrrince. Yes; but they do not have any missile force of 
that character. ; ; 

Mr. SuHerrarp. We hope they do not. Our intelligence today, as 
far as it has been expressed to this committee, is in a very large de- 
gree hypothetical, not positive. Please, I am not criticizing our in- 
telligence, I believe it is as good under the circumstances as we can 
possibly have, but there is a considerable unknown factor here insofar 
as the guided missile aspect is concerned. 

General Parrrwce. Of all the people in the military business I 
think that I am one of the strongest supporters of a big intelligence 
effort. 


CAPABILITY OF RUSSIANS TO JAM RADAR 


Mr. Anprews. General, do you know whether or not the Russians 
have any way by which they can jam your radars on the DEW line, 
or the Mid-Canadian line. 

General Parrriper. They could jam the radars if they wished to do 
so, but we have had no evidence of it. 

Mr. Anprews. What chance do you think they would have to get 
a fleet of bombers over those lines without detection ? 

General Parrrince. Negative, not any. 

Mr. Rizey. General, you have stressed the fact. you need better 
detection and better identification. Could you give us an estimate 
of the number, or percentage, of planes that w ould come within your 

radarscope today that you are able to identify without sending up 
fighter interceptors to look them over ? 

“General Parrrincr. Yes. The number of “unidentifieds” which 
we detect in the system and pies identify in any given day runs 
about 12, and we intercept 12 or 15 additional to that in what we call 
the contiguous cover as distinguished from the barriers, the DEW 
line, the Mid-Canada line, where we have no fighters available. 

Mr. Ritey. That is 12 or 15 out of how many? 

General ParrripGE. 65 or so. 

Mr. Ritey. Is that from a lack of ability of your observers to 
recognize them, or lack of equipment—proper equipment / ? 

General Parrrince. It is a combination. Many times we send off a 
fighter to intercept an aircraft and the aircraft is not going very far. 
It lands before we get out there to look at it. So it fades from the 
scope and it ends up at the end of the day as an unknown in the 
system. We could do far better if we could solve the technical problem 
of secure identification with some kind of electronic equipment. in 
the aircraft. This is not only a difficult problem technically, but an 

yerationally difficult matter because as soon as we devise any sort 
of equipment which will do the job we must give it to the overseas 
airline operators and we thereby lose security control of it. 

Mr. Wuirren. We hear these hypothetical questions, If the Russians 
have this and that, what would happen? Of course, you have 





answered those, but you will have to make your plans in line with 
your best judgment as to the Russian capability; is that not true? 
General Parrripgr. That is right. 


PROPER BALANCE BETWEEN DEFENSE AND OFFENSE 


Mr. Wuirren. Now I have generally understood, as a layman, that 
if before World War II the French had spent their effort in striking 
forces instead of the Maginot line, and other purely defensive matters, 
World War If could definitely have gone considerably different, and 
what we are talking about here in ‘effect is another Maginot line. 
The China Wall was the same thing. Is that generally accepted in the 
military, that if the French had invested that time and effort in 
striking power the situation would have been a great deal different ? 
That is what I understand from reading casual history. It is a matter 
of opinion, 

General Parrrincr. Everybody realizes now that the French made 
a great mistake in placing great reliance on some immobile defenses. 
They were penetrated with ease, not only the first time but several 
times after that. But air defense is not that kind of an operation 
at all, 

Mr. Wuirren. Do not misunderstand me, In this day and age it 
takes something entirely different to shoot down the enemy, but in 
both instances it is that which is based at home that deters the enemy. 
We have one type, they have another. Is it not generally accepted 
that they overemphasized these things based in their own country in 
the way of defense and if that same ‘degree of effort and expenditure 
had been put into striking power certainly their position in that war 
would have been greatly enhanced as circumstances later proved; is 
that not true ¢ 

General Parrripce. Yes, but even if I agree with this, I do not 
seem to draw any parallels in our current situation. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let me lead to the next question, which is this: If 
there is, as the chairman has indicated, somewhere a definite limit as 
to what share of the national income we can put into the. overall de- 
fense effort—the military effort, may I say—the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have to give attention as to what share should be in striking power and 
what share should be in purely defensive effort, as we have here. They 
have to make that decision. 

General Parrrince. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. And they have made it and you are handling that 
part which was assigned to your aspect of it, and as you have earlier 

said, while our defenses are not as perfect as we would desire them, 

the ‘vy are up to date in line with our best judgment of Russia’s capability 
and the future plans for our defense capacity is geared to the increas- 
ing Russian might in line with the opinions of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

General Parrrivce. So far as I know, that is correct; yes. 


DETECTION SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. General, I wish you would tell us when we will have 
in operation our new detection device for the ICBM. 

General Partrrincre. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Manon. Ata given date you will have your system of detection. 
Do you know , ave a background in that 
field—to assume this will be an effective detection system? 

General Parrriper. Yes, in my opinion this will be an effective 
system. 

Mr. Manon. For detection ? 

General Parrrincr. For detection and tracking. 

Mr. Manon. Is it only for detection ? 

General Parrrwcr. Detection, identification, and tracking. 

Mr. Manion. Yes, but no firing. You cannot knock them down? 

General Parrrincr. This will not be an active defense. This is 
merely a forward warning system to give us about 15 or 20 minutes’ 
warning. 





ANTIMISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. One of the questions before the Congress and the 
American people is whether or not we should go into a crash program 
with the antimissile missile. The Secretary of Defense apparently 
has determined, based upon the advice he has been able to get, it 
would not be proper or feasible to proceed to the hardware stage 
of the antimissile missle. Do you have any personal opinion on that 
problem ? 

General Parrrivce. He is in a far better position to say that we 
should go ahead or not. 

Mr. Manon. I agree. 

General Parrrince. Because he is advised by many highly qualified 
scientists. 

Mr. Manon. Dr. Killian. 

General Parrrince. Mr. Quarles and Dr. Killian and others of high 
scientific talent. I would be very happy—and this is my personal 
opinion—if we could be confident enough of the effectiveness of the 
ZEUS to go ahead with the production planning. I do not know 
what this is in hundreds of millions of dollars, but it is several hun- 
dreds of millions which we would have to risk and we would just have 
to guess that it is going to be as effective as forecasted. If it turns 
out to be less effective than the forecast, or if they decide not to build 
it, then we have perhaps wasted several hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. Manon. You would like to go that far if there seemed to be 
any basis whatever for it? 

General Parrrince. If, in the opinion of the best brains that work 
on the system, it is forecast that we are going to have an effective 
NIKE ZEUS system, then I think we should go ahead with the pre- 
production planning. That again is my personal view. 

Mr. Manon. This seems to be a controversial matter. The Army 
wants to go ahead with this program, as you know. 

General Partripcr. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. They are the ones closest to it and ought to know 
most about it. But they have been overruled. We need some guid- 
ance. You have a relationship to this problem, but you are not im- 
mediately in it. What are the pros and cons of this from your stand- 
point as you see it? 

General Parrrincr. I think that I have expressed all the views that 
I can on the problem. I would like to have an antimissile defense as 
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soon as possible, but I am not in a position to evaluate the technical 
aspects of the NIKE ZEUS system. It is one of the most compli- 

‘ated pieces of machinery ever contemplated. I think that you have 
to take the advice of the Secretary of Defense. I do not see anything 
else to do about it. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think an effective antimissile ICBM system 
can be built and placed in operation ? 

General Parrrivce. Certainly, yes. 

Mr. Manon. Despite all the difficulties ? 

General Parrriper. Yes. Not only can, it must be. 

Mr. Manon. If we do all the things that must be done, it would 
appear that life in the future is going to require us to devote a large 
percentage of our time and energy to paying taxes for a defense 
system. 

General Parrrince. I could not agree with you more, and I am 
going to have to help pay those taxes, I am sure. I say this with 
some feeling because 1f the Soviets get a missile and we get a missile, 
the one that has the national intention of using the missile first is 
going to be hard to beat. We have dedicated ourselves to the thought 
we are not going to strike first, and if he has a missile and we have a 
missile and he decides to strike we are in terrible trouble. In addi- 
tion, if he builds a missile defense system and we do not build one 
we are in terrible trouble. So we just have to build one. 


ICBM ATTACK 


Mr. Manon. How long will it be before you think you would fear 
the possibility of an attack in the event of a big war that would be 
predominantly of the ICBM character ? 

General Partriner. This is a very controversial figure, but I would 
guess 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. The ICBM danger 2 or 3 years from now I take it 
you think would be greater than the manned bomber danger. 

General Parrringe. Yes. 


MISSILE MASTER SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. General, what is the missile master system, and what 
do you think of it ? 

General Partripce. The missile master system is an electronic de- 
vice for control of the fire of Army surface-to-air missiles; 10 of them 
were bought. The first one was installed at Fort Meade, and it is in 
operation. Since it was installed for the control of the missile firing 
in this ary eer area, it has been brought into technical compatibility 
with the SAGE system which has its ‘central direction center at Fort 
Lee, Va., ‘and these are now working together as an entity. There are 
10 of these, 9 still to be installed. It is an effective piece of machinery, 
but it has been overtaken by events. There are more effective and 
efficient ways to do this in the SAGE era than through the use of very 
large numbers of additional missile masters. 

Mr. Manon. Then do you mean to say that you do not advise con- 
structing any more of these missile master centers ? 
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General Parrrince. We have recommended we continue to put up 
the original 10 which were purchased and that we not buy any 
more. 

UNIDENTIFIED FLYING OBJECTS 


Mr. Manon. What can you tell the committee about this problem 
of flying saucers, or unidentified flying objects? We, from time to 
time, are called upon to deal with that problem. 

General Parrrince. We have a certain number of false alarms 
on our radarscopes. We are gradually acquiring confidence in sorting 
them out. For example, one of them resulted from the interference 
between two newly installed high-powered radars in different places. 
But as far as investigation of the flying saucer is concerned, or un- 
identified flying objects as such, I would defer to the Air Force in 
this regard because they investigate each one of them, case by case. 

Mr. Manon. You do not directly deal with that ? 

General Parrrincr. No,sir. We report them. 


MISSILE MASTER SYSTEM 


Mr. Wuirren. You mentioned the figure 10 as to the number of 
these stations you are going to operate. My information is that not 
one of those stations has been constructed as the result of the action 
of the subcommittee of Congress last year on military construction. 
Is that figure 10 just because you ordered 10, or what is the significance 
of the round figure 10? You have nine. What is the significance of 
ten ¢ 

General Parrrincr. I am afraid that I did not state the answer 
very clearly. There were 10 purchased by the Army with an inten- 
tion to continue on to 17. We found after examination that these 
were in some ways duplicating what the SAGE equipment could do, 
and they were being overtaken by other technical equipment which 
would be cheaper, but the original 10 are going to be installed. 

Mr. Wurrren. Would you not think with one not even being built 
we might just consider the cancellation of that order and maké a 
saving of that investment ? 

General Parrringr. Please do not cancel any. If I said one had not 
been built, I misstated it. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is our information on the other committee, or so 
T am advised. 

General Parrrincr. The equipment is already purchased. 

Mr. Wuirren. “Purchased” and “constructed” are two different 
things. In view of these things becoming obsolete and other things 
ae their place, and in view of your prior decision not to go to 17 
but to keep 10 because they have been purchased, it would strike me 
that it might be more sound, since one has not yet been built and the 
expense has not yet been incurred—to cancel that one. Of course there 
would have to be some payment for the cancellation there. 

General Parrripce. This is useful equipment in the areas in which it 
1s put. 

Mr. Wurirren. But not useful enough for you to continue the 17. 
You have scaled it back. 

General Parrrince. But now that we have an investment let us use it. 
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Mr. Wuirren. The investment is not incurred until you spend the 
money to build it. Could you supply for the committee the locations 
where you plan to use it / 

General Parrripee. Very easily. 

(A classified statement was submitted. ) 


RELATIONSHIP OF NORAD AND CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Anprews. I have a question. General, how does your defense 
command tie in with the Office of Civilian Defense ? 

General Parrrincr. We have a very close relationship with Gover- 
nor Hoegh, the head of the Office of Civilian Defense Mobilization. 
The national warning center is in my headquarters, and the people 
who are on duty 24 hours a day watch the same information we watch. 
There is a telephone system emanating from my headquarters under the 
complete control of the OCDM by which they can warn the central 
points around the country of an incoming attack. We have frequent 
conferences with them at Battle Creek, Mich. and our own head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Anprews. Are all messages funneled into your office from con- 
tinental United States? 

General Parrripce. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. If an unidentified plane is spotted off the coast of 
Florida your office gets it / 

General Parrriper. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. And orders to take action emanate from yout office ? 

General Parrripcre. No, sir. It usually starts from the division 
level; in that case, Atlanta. 

Mr. Anprews. Without referring to your office? 

General Parrringe. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. I believe you said the DEW line and the mid: 
Canadian line are both completed. 

General Parrrivce. Fully operational and working extremely well. 


OPERATING COSTS OF DEW LINE 


Mr. Anprews. What about the contract? You say the DEW line 
is operated under contract ¢ 

General Parrrince. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. What company has it, and what are the terms of that 
contract, the broad terms? What does it call for? 

General Parrringe. I do not know what it costs. We would have 
to get the figures on it from the Air Force, but in general the Federal 
Electric Co., a part of the L.T & T., has an organization with head- 
quarters at Paramus, N.J., outside New York. They recruit the peo- 
ple. They provide the entire staff and it runs to about 1,200 people, 
more or less. 

Mr. Anprews. For the entire line / 

General Parrrince. For the entire land-based portion of the line 
from Cape Lisborne in Northwest Alaska to Cape Dyer on Baffin 
Island. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish that you would supply for the record the 
total number of employees, the total cost of the contract for the oper- 
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ation of all the 57 stations on the DEW line and the minimum and 
maximum salaries paid to the employees. Can you do that? 
General Parrriper. Yes, I will be happy to. 


(The requested information follows 


Cost OF OPERATING DEW LINE 

The DEW line operation required 1,872 civilians employed under contract with 
the Federal Electric Co. and 97 military personnel as of January 31, 1959. Of 
this total, 32 of the military personnel and 1,121 civilians are utilized on the 
line itself while 65 military and 751 civilians are in support areas including 
Federal Electric headquarters, training facilities at Streator, Ill., and staging 
areas at Frobisher Bay and Montreal. 

Total contractu: il cost for the operation of all the 57 Dew line stations is 
estimated at $50.3 million in fiscal year 1959 and $53.8 million in fiscal year 
1960. These amounts include $40.8 million and 44.8 million respectively for 
the prime contract with the Federal Electric Co. and $9.5 million each year for 
other contractual services primarily transportation. The increase in the prime 
contract is for additional real property maintenance required due to the normal 
aging of facilities and to prevent excessive deterioration of facilities in the far 
north. 

The maximum Salaries paid to employees on the DEW line are paid to the 
sector superintendents. <A sector superintendent is paid at the rate of $18,600 
per year for the first tour of 18 months, $20,460 for the second tour and $21,075 
for the third tour. The minimum salaries on the line are paid to Eskimo ap- 
prentices at the rate of $2,400 per year. 

Mr. Anprews. Assuming that 10 planes were heading for Chicago 
and they came over the DEW line and the mid-Canadian line and 
you got the warning—and you are familiar with the defenses around 
the city of Chicago and the interceptor squadrons you have could 
be called into use—in your judgment how many of those 10 would 
get through to the target ? 

General Parrrince. I do not think any of them would get through, 
if just 10 came. We would, of course, have warning from the distant 
early warning line. Our reliability in that respect is extremely good. 
The mid-Canadian line is equally good, and we begin picking the air- 
eraft up on the heavy radars in south Canada a long time before they 
would ever reach Chicago. 

Mr. Anprews. You think that you could get them all and none 
could get into the target ? 

General PartrincE. Yes, if just 10 came. 

Mr. Forp. Would you still answer that the same way if the enemy 
had a weapon similar to our HOUND DOG? 

General Partrince. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. The HOUND DOG would get in there. You could 
not stop the missile. 

General Parrrince. Not necessarily. It depends upon where he 
launches, and what we want to do is to attack him way up there in 
Canada. 

Mr. Forn. Say these 10 planes the Congressman described are 
equipped with a weapon similar to our HOUND DOG with a range 
of ——— miles, would your answer still be the same? Would they 
be able to hit the target of Chicago? 

General Parrrincr. That is a pretty hard one to solve in your head. 
If enemy aircraft can be struck with fighters out there in south 
Canada some place, you may be sure we are going to do it that way. 
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Mr. Forp. What is your best estimate? Do you think right now, 
if you had to give an educated guess, the HOUND DOG missile would 
get through to the target, or would it not? 

General Parrrince. I am not even sure that it would get there if 
it was launched. We have some missile batteries that would shoot at it. 
I am not familiar, sufficiently familiar, with the geometry of the 
problem to answer this without war gaming it. 


RESERVE FORCES CONTRIBUTION TO AIR DEFENSE 


Mr. Fioop. General, I have many and varied sources of information, 
good, bad, and indifferent, like everybody else, and they report to 
me that you fellows—not you personally, but “your crowd,” what- 
ever that means—are not too happy with the National Guard part of 
your show and the Reserve components; that you would rather do 
without them, or you would rather have something else, and so on 
and so forth. 

Now, how do you evaluate the tie-in of the National Guard elements, 
air elements, and the Reserve elements, with your whole defense 
picture in view of that alleged criticism ¢ 

General Parrripcr. Well, taking the Reserve first, we have no 
direct connection, so far as I can recall, with the Reserve, but we do 
use some of the Reserve forces for augmentation purposes from time 
to time, particularly the Naval Reserves. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you evaluate those elements that you use, or 
have used? How do you mark them up on your chart in view of your 
tremendous problems? 

General Parrringr. Our exercises show that, generally speaking, the 
Reserves and the National Guard both have difficulty 3 in getting into 
full operation, and generally our exercise is completed before they 
participate fully. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you are not satisfied with the performance of 
the guard and the Reserve, regardless of what the reasons are? There 
are many reasons, and if you | wish you can discuss them now, or put 
them in the record, but if it is true there is a problem we are very 
much concerned about it. If it is an important problem to your en- 
tire operation, and if it is in your entire operation, and it is not a good 
performance, we want to know what is the matter with it, what are 
you suggesting, what can be done about it, and why it is not being 
done. What do you recommend? What do you want? You are the 
boss. 

General ParrripGr. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. 1 say you are, then, as far as I am concerned, for the 
purpose of my question. You are the boss. 

General Parrripcr. You exaggerate the importance of my connec- 
tion with these two forces. 

Mr. Fioop. You are modest. 

General Parrrincr. These are augmentation forces, and they are 
put together on that basis. We are fortunate in having in some of the 
locations, six to be exact, the Air National Guard providing 24-hour- 
a-day alerts of two aircraft per location, and we are also lucky to have 
15 squadrons at other places providing alerts in the daylight hours 
only. But the problem of staying current in an operational ‘fighter i is 
of such complexity today—and I am talking about the pilot now—that 
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it would take an extended period for these people, as determined and 
as dedicated as they are, to reach the combat effectiveness of the 
Regular Forces. The Regulars work all the time at this job and we 
are never completely satisfied, even with them. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Parrripce. I am unable to evaluate the Air Reserve and 
Air National Guard component except in that small area in which 
they work for me on a day-by-day alert basis. I have mentioned the 
size of the forces which are available to me day in and day out from 
the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you in a position to evaluate those forces once they 
are under your command, regardless of the time 4 

General Parrrince. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you place upon the record at your convenience the 
nature and the quality of your evaluation ? 

General Parrripcr. Permit me to do it nght now. 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. Go right ahead. 

General Parrripce. The Air National Guard people who come to 
duty with us are competent, dedicated folks, but they do not have 
the opportunity for training which the Regular troops have. In 
addition, they are unable to pull up their entire force to bring their 
full squadrons to operational duty without an extended period of 
training. This is in spite of the fact that they do very well on a day- 
to-day basis. 

We are also experimenting in the field of transferring AJAX 
missiles to the Army National Guard. I cannot give you an evalua- 
tion on this. Although I have asked for it, it has not yet oe 
completed. This has very interesting implications provided it can 
be done with effectiveness and economy. 

Mr. Froop. Understand, if you want to examine and develop this 
later in extenso, you go ahead and be sure the record is the way you 
want it in reply to that question. 


POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS IN ROLES OF RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Manon. Continuing with respect to this problem, I assume 
from your testimony that some people in the Department of Defense 
are exploring a possible modification of the roles of the Reserve 
and the National Guard. We = to know what you think the 
possibilities might be for the Air National Guard to be utilized more 
effectively and extensively in air defense, perhaps using the pilots 
as fighter-interceptor pilots. We need to know the possibilities with 
respect to the Army National Guard as antiaircraft missile operators. 
Whether this sort of thing is at all feasible, I do not know. I have not 
the basis for the formulation of an opinion. We need to know 
what your views are, since you are responsible for air defense, with 
respect, to these problems—— 

Mr. Froop. I was going to ask him some of these things, but you 
are doing it better. You do it. 

Mr. Manon. With respect to these problems and as to the ability 
to muster and utilize the forces, the Air National Guard and the 
Reserves, and their possible effectiveness. 
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( Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions on my right ? 


THE MEANING OF AIRSPACE 


Mr. Fioop. Yes, I have a couple. 

When you were, giving your direct statement, Gener al, you used 
the phrase “our airspace,” and I do not know just what you mean 
by “our airspace”—miles or jurisdiction. or what. 

General Parrripen. Air space which we wish to control. We con- 
sider that the airspace over North America, including Alaska, Canada, 
a chunk of Greenland, is airspace we should maintain control of. 
This includes the offshore waters to whatever degree we can survey 
them. 

Mr. Fioop. For the purpose of your testimony, we are not talking 
about this astronautics business. 

General Parrringr. No, sir, not at the present time. 

Mr. Fioop. You showed us a chart showing blimps and Texas 
towers. By the way, they are “Mahon towers” in this committee. Will 
you give us about the number—if it is within security provisions, 
ma oe it for the committee only—so I will have how many blimps 
are in this show and how many towers are operational. 

General Parrriver. I can do this right now. There are 
blimps in the squadron at Lakehurst. There are three Texas towers, 
two of them operational at the present time and the third one will be- 
come fully operational very soon. 

Mr. Fioopv. How do they stand up under weather poundings? Will 
they be all right ? 

General Parrriver. Yes, they do very well. They are 85 feet above 
the water. 

Mr. Fioop. Are we going to use more of them if we want them? 

General Parrrivcr. No, sir; that completes the program. 

Mr. Froop. Do we want any more / 

General Parrriper. No, sir. 


AIR DEFENSE WEAPON SYSTEM AND SAGE 


Mr. Froop. Is BOMARC integrated with the SAGE system yet? 

General Parrripcr. There are no BOMARC’s operational at the 
present time, but when it comes into use it will be operated in con- 
junction with and under the control of the SAGE equipment. 

Mr. Froop. Then it will be integrated, whatever that means, with 
the SAGE equipment ? 

General Parrrincr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. On the contrary, AJAX and HERCULES will be or- 
dinary ground-to-air ack-ack under the Army; is that it 

General Parrrivcr. That is right, but they are all operating under 
instructions laid down by my he: adqus irters. 

Mr. Froop. Yes; but not integrated under the SAGE system in the 
sense that BOMARC or other weapons would be. 

General Parrrincr. We are working out an arrangement by which 
we can control the fire of the surface-to-air missile batteries, AJ AX 
and HERCULES, from the SAGE centers. 
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Mr. Fioop. I would like to hear more about that. 
General Parrrivce. This is a technical improvement which will 
come along at a later time period. 

Mr. Fioop. And at that point does the Air Force propose—in case 
the Army does not know this, this is a good time for them to find 
it out—do you propose in the Air Force, if and when you reach 
that point, to notify the Army that they are out of the AJAX and 
HERCULES business? : 

General Partrince. No, sir; but the Army will continue to operate 
these weapons as long as anybody can see ahead now. These are 
Army weapons. 

Mr. Froop. What year? 

General Parrrivce. Indefinitely. 

Mr. Foon. My point is this: You are going to put AJAX and 
HERCULES in a year or so into the system of SAGE in the same 
way that you are going to put BOMARC in, only BOMARC will go 
in a little earlier. 

General Parrrince. You will have to have several ways of operating 
these weapons. We would like to control the NIKE-AJAX and 
HERCULES fire from the SAGE centers if this is possible, but they 
also have their own radar equipment and can operate right from the 
battalion area. 

Mr. Fioop. If that is the case, then there is no reason why BOMARC 
should not be under the Army operation in the same way that AJAX 
and HERCULES are, up to that distance. It is a point defense, if 
that is the case. If we are to operate them all within that theory then 
you are making AJAX and HERCULES and BOMARC point de- 
fense. 

General Parrriner. No. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not. 

General Parrringe. No. 









































BATTERIES IN OPERATION 





ANTIAIRCRAFT GUN 







Mr. Fioop. That is a matter of opinion. I am not sure of this, but 
I thought you said you had a certain number of gun batteries, ack-ack, 
besides the AJ AX and HERCULES. 

General Parrrince. Yes, sir. There are only five left, and they are 
being phased out. 

Mr. Fioop. Where are they 7 

General Parrrince. There is one 90-millimeter battalion at Thule. 
There is a Skysweeper, a 75-millimeter battalion, at Sault Ste. Marie. 
There is a Skysweeper battalion at Savannah River, Ga. And there 
are two 120-millimeter battalions in Alaska. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not have one in Panama ? 

General Parrriner. If there is, I do not know. They are not in my 
system. I do not have anything to do with the defense south of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 
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CARIBBEAN DEFENSES 


Mr. Fioop. Then in the Western Hemisphere there are defenses of 
the same nature as your defenses which are not in your command, 
which are under the sovereignty of the United States, in this case 
Panama; is that so? 

General Parrriver. I am not sure about Panama. I have not been 
there lately 

Mr. Fioop. The Panama Canal Zone, despite what the Panamanians 
think—I am not speaking of the Republic of Panama, but of the zone— 
the Canal Zone and Panama Canal are under U.S. sovereignty. Do I 
understand that our entire Caribbean area, Puerto Rico, the Panama 
Canal, and the Panama Canal Zone, are not under your jurisdiction ¢ 

General Parrriner. Not under my jurisdiction. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think it should be ? 

General Parrriper. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not ? Iti is supposed to be a pretty important ditch 
for a lot of reasons. If it is only a hop, skip, and a jump from your 
southern border, do you not think, if you are as good as you say you 
are and if this whole show is first-class and the best we have, that the 
Panama Canal and the Panama Canal Zone and Puerto Rico and the 
Caribbean should be in your command area? The Navy yesterday 
went to great lengths to show us where they are running a great sup- 
ply line south of Norfolk. For continental defense purposes and out- 
side of the Atlantic Command, do you not think this should be with- 
in the confines of this wonder ful show that you have? 

General Parrringe. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the end of that. I disagree with you again. 
I certainly think you should have it. 

I get the impression that you are unhappy about the chain of com- 
mand under this new or ganized setup. Is that causing you much 
trouble? Do you have any suggestions! Is it too early to make any 
suggestions yet? I got the impression that there is something which 
really bothers you in continental defense, and that is what “bothers 
you. If it bothers you, it bothers me. 

General Parrringr. This system has not had time to shake down 
yet. It came into effect only 6 weeks ago. We have plans for im- 
proving it. 

Mr. Froop. What was the largest number of bombers of any type 
or combination of types that we ‘sent over any one single target from 
any one base on one mission in World War IT? A caleulated guess. 

General Parrriner. I do not know. I sent out a thousand one day. 
They went to many targets. I sent out a thousand bombers and about 
500 fighters in one day. 

Mr. Froop. That is what I mean. 

General Parrrince. But this was only one-third. roughly, of the 8th 
Air Force. 
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OFFENSIVE AIR FORCES LAUNCHED ON ONE DAY DURING WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Frioop. That was out of the 8th. Can you supply for the record 
the answer: How many bombers were launched by the allied forces on 
one day all over the world, fighters and bombers, on a coordinated, uni- 
versal attack against an enemy during World ‘War Il? You would 
have to supply that. 

General Parrriper. I shall be happy to. It would be D-day. I do 
not know the answer. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Largest worldwide single day allied air attack, World War II.—D-Day, June 
6, 1944, total sorties flown, worldwide, bombers and fighters 


8th and 9th Air Force 
12th and 15th Air Force 
10th and 14th Air Force 
5th Air Force 


rE | Fh eI OO Na ke ha Be ca tds 10, 78 


RAF, Normandy 

RAF, Asia__-_ 

RAAT -Séeuthwest Pacific. 20. Si Se coma aewbeeaee ~ 
Chinese-American composite wing 

nen i 


Total other than United States_______________ 


Grand total, allied 


( Discussion off the record. ) 
PICKET SHIPS 


Mr. Lirscoms. General, when you were showing the illustrations, 
you showed pictures of picket ships. Are these under your command ? 

General Parrriner. The picket ships which are in the contiguous 
cover, that is, adjacent to the east and the west coasts, are under my 
operational control when on station. Otherwise, they remain under 
the control of the Navy 

Mr. Lirscoms. How many picket ships are there ? 

General Parrrince. Off the record. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Are you programing or are more picket ships sched- 
uled to be built / 

General Parrriner. There are no more programed to go on now, but 
it might be possible, maybe 5 years from now or 4 years from now, 
to readjust the barriers to another configuration which would give 
us better coverage along our coasts 


ADEQUACY OF WARNING SYSTEM FOR WEST COAST 


Mr. Lrescoms. Do vou believe that the west coast has an adequate 
warning system at the present time / 

General Parrriner. Yes, I think it does for any mass attack. We 
have had many exercises there, and it is possible to sneak an individual 
aircraft through at low altitude, but we are gradually closing these 
gaps with gap-filler radar. 

Mr. Liescoms. That is all, thank you. 
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Mr. Anprews. Mr. Weaver. 
Mr. Weaver. No further questions. 
Mr. Anprews. Mr. Ostertag. 













BOMBER AIR ALERT 






Mr. Ostertac. General, have you any system of providing air de- 
fense whereby a certain number of your bombers are constantly in 
the air? 

General Parrripce. This is really not my field. General Power 
would like very much to have his alert aircraft airborne rather than 
groundborne, if you like, on a continuing basis. He is going to appear 
here tomorrow, I believe, and I suggest you ask him. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Thank you. That isall. 

Mr. Anprews. All you do, General, is furnish him information? 

General Parrriper. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. I tied the very operation to your system of giving 
information to the Strategic Air Command, which would have to be 
part and parcel of the offensive operation; would it not ? 

General Parrripce. It is a very closely knit team. He gets his 
only good, reliable information from us. He must use our informa- 
tion. We have a TV hookup between his headquarters and mine by 
which he sees exactly what is on my board. 

Mr. Ostertac. When his bombers are in the air, do you prov ide them 
with the information that is essential if any attack or a warning is 
made ? 

General Parrrincr. No. We would provide the information to 
his headquarters, and then he in turn would relay it, although we 
might help him through our communications system. 
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Mr. Fioop. General, you are our defense. What do you think about 
your opposite number’ What has he got / 

General Parrripce. The Soviets / 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Parrripce. He has a very extensive system. They have 
eood radar equipment, a great deal more than we have because they 
do not take any out of the system. 

Mr. Froop. ‘Probably better technic ally. 

General Parrriner. In some ways it is better technically. In some 
ways we have better equipment. But they have much more of it. 
They are still using antiaircraft guns in very large numbers. They 
are using extremely large numbers of fighters. 

Mr. Froop. All-weather interceptors ? 

General Partriner. I have forgotten the number, but they have 
something on the order of-————all-weather fighters. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you anything to add on the AJ AX-HERCULES 
defenses of Moscow, Leningrad, or anyplace else ? 

General Parrripcr. We have evaluated the information which we 
have on those defenses. In my opinion, they are not as good as ours. 

Mr. Froop, Would you give an educated guess which is at all rea- 
sonable as between the two systems! He is probably not quite as 
good as you, but is he pretty good ? 
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General Parrripce. He has a reasonably good detection and warn- 
ing system, but he has a vast area to w ork in and he has concentrated 
it in relatively small areas of his country. 

Mr. Fioop. What I am reaching for is this: I am looking into his 
mind to try to determine our deterrent factor. I know he is deterred 
by what he thinks we can do to him after he hits us. Part of that will 
be his awareness of how he can subtract our bombers from our counter- 
thrust. Is he pretty good ? 

General Parrripce. Yes, he is pretty good. He is also scared to 
death, in my opinion. 

Mr. Froop. In his hardware and his operation you do not think he 
is as good as you, but he is going to take out a lot of bombers. 

General Parrrivcr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


USE OF SAGE BY COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Awnprews. General, what plans have been made, if any, 
about using the SAGE system for commercial aircraft ? 

General Parrrince. We have only discussed and examined thus far. 
The man who built the system, Dr. Valley, who really invented it, says 
this can be done. It cannot be done without some alterations, but 
we are using the corporation set up by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, MITRE Corporation, to analyze this problem today. 
We want to dothis. We think it important that we do it. We think 
we can get a tremendous return on the SAGE system quite outside, 
extraneous to, additional to, if you like, the returns from an air de- 
fense point of view. 

Mr. Anprews. Could it be used for commercial purposes and defense 
purposes ¢ 

General Parrriner. It can be, yes, with some alterations. The 
FAA is already putting controllers in some of our radar sites on the 
East Coast for the control of high speed, high altitude traffic. 


OPERATION OF DEW LINE BY CIVILIANS 


Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield / 

I have been serving on the CAA and FAA subcommittees as long 
as I have been on this one. Just by coincidence, we have been tying 
into these things. What is your opinion, if you care to give one—I 
can see why you would not, ‘and if you do not, all right, ~ but if you 
could I would like to have your personal opinion, on or off the record, 
about this business. I cannot understand why, if this segment of 
early warning is so vital and material and essential to our whole de- 
fense show for many reasons, we have made a contract with some 
company and had a lot of civilians running this fantastic operation 
in such impossible locations. Is that good or bad? If you could do 
it, would you put them in uniform and run it by the Air Force or 
anybody? Why this concept of doing this vital thing with a civilian 
contract ? 

Mr. Anprews. Do you means the DEW line? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. Who thought that up ? 

General Parrringr. The arrangement was made because they found 
that to get the skills required for the operation and maintenance of 
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the equipment, they would have to educate people in the military 
service, and then after you get them on the line you have to back them 
up with a whole bunch of support personnel. In the long run, it is 
cheaper to hire the job done 

Mr. Fioop. Cheaper ? 

General Parrrince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Is that the important thing? 

General Partrince. Yes, sir, I think so. 

Mr. Fioop. You do? 

General Partrriner. It does not make any difference whether the 
man is military or civilian in the jobs being done up there, because 
the essential job is to find out what is in the air. The man who makes 
the evaluation is the military man, and he is there. 

Mr. Frioop. All I am interested in is performance. I do not care 
whether it is cheaper or not. What about the performance? Is this 
a good idea, or should it be done by you people? 

General Parrripcr. It is a good idea just the way it is, and we 
should not change it. 

Mr. Anprews. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

Thank you, General. 

General Parrriner. Thank you. 





Frmay, Fesrvary 13, 1959. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 
WITNESS 


GEN. THOMAS S. POWER, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, STRATEGIC AIR 
COMMAND 

MAJ. GEN. CHARLES B. WESTOVER, DIRECTOR OF PLANS, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, SAC 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. General Power, we are pleased to have you present 
this morning with some of your staff. 

This committee, which is charged with the responsibility of rec- 
ommending appropriations for the defense of the country has been 
probing into the capacity of the United States to strike back in the 
event of an attack upon us. We want to know just how good you are. 
We want your official views and we want your personal opinions. 
We want you to be completely uninhibited and unhampered in your 
presentation to us. 

If we are sure that we have adequate deterrent power today, and 
if we are sure that we will have it next year, and the next, and the 
next, and so on, and if we are sure the opponent knows it, then we 
will have greater assurance that war will be averted and that we will 
have a period of relative peace in which we can seek to iron out the 
differences between the East and the West and thereby save civiliza- 
tion from destruction. 

Do you have a written prepared statement ? 

General Power. No, sir. 

Mr. Manion. Have you been briefed by the Pentagon as to what 
you should tell us and what you should not? 
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General Power. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a little background about your previous ex- 
perience, General. 

General Power. My own personal background ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF Gen. THOMAS S. PowErR 


General Power. I have been in the Strategic Air Command for a 
little over 10 years now except for 3 years, from 1954 to 1957, during 
which time I served as the commander of the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command. 

I have been in command of SAC since July of 1957. From 1948 
to 1954 I acted in the capacity of vice commander to General LeMay. 

I commanded a B-29 unit during the war. 

Mr. Manon. That was in the Pacific theater, I assume? 

General Power. Operating out of Guam. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by unit? 

General Power. A B-29 wing. This is about 220 B-29’s. We had 
five wings operating out there. 

During the latter few months of the war General Spaatz came over 
to the Pacific theater, and he brought me down as his deputy for 
operations during the period in which we dropped the atomic bomb. 
So, that got me into the atomic business. 

When the war ended I went on Admiral Blandy’s staff for the 
Bikini bomb tests. 

At the completion of those tests I went to Washington as an 
Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations. 

That completes the cycle from the war until today. 

Mr. Manon. You have four stars on your shoulder now. What 
was your rank when you were working in the Pacific ? 

General Power. I wasa brigadier general. 

Mr. Froop. What years were you in R. & D.? 

General Power. From 1954 until 1957; April of 1954 until July 1, 
1957. 

Mr. Manion. How old are you, general ? 

General Power. I will be 54 in June of this year. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Now will you proceed in your own way 
with your presentation ? 

General Power. I think it would be helpful to the committee if I 
briefly describe the mission of the Strategic Air Command and some 
of the problem areas which today make it more difficult to carry out 
the mission, and then touch very lightly on some of the philosophies 
which underlie our actions. 

SAC MISSION 


Briefly stated, the mission of the Strategic Air Command is to be 
prepared to conduct strategic air operations on a global basis so that, 
in the event of sudden aggression, SAC can mount simultaneous 
nuclear retaliatory attacks designed to tales the warmaking capac- 
ity of an aggressor to the point that he no longer would have ‘the will 
nor the « capability to wage war. 

The important thing i is that the Strategic Air Command has that 

capability today and has had it in the past. 

We think this has acted as a potent deterrent to all-out thermo- 
nuclear war. 
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Whether or not anybody agrees with me is really beside the point. 
The important thing is that ‘this world has not been engaged in an 
all-out thermonuclear war. This isa real good way to keep it, because 
if we get into one there will be no winners—only losers in varying 
degrees. So there is a tremendous ch: illenge today to stay out of war 
on our terms. I would like to underscore our terms, because ob- 
viously, if we give in and quit, we will not be involved in a thermo- 
nuclear war. 

Ours is a mission of deterrence. That is the national policy. The 
national policy is that war is not an acceptable method for settling 
men’s arguments. 

In this role of deterrence there are new problems facing us tod: ay, 
and I would like to discuss some of these problems with you. 

Before I do that I would like to make this observation: We in the 
Strategic Air Command are well aware of our position and respon- 
sibilities as an integral member of the overall U.S. military team, and 
we do not consider ourselves the sole deterrent force. However, we 
lo feel very strongly that we can and must contribute the major share 
to the deterrent posture of the overall free world. 


PROBLEM AREAS 


In discussing the problem areas I will mention about four general 
areas. The first one is very obvious. It concerns the dramatic ad- 
vances in military technology. This has brought about a host of 
problems. It is at one and the same time a villain and a friend, 
because it presents the problem and it also presents the solution. 

A second problem area concerns the gradual increases in the Soviets’ 
defense capability. This is a two-edged sword. It makes our job 
in the Stratepio Air Command of penetrating or delivering these 
bombs more difficult. But what is more important from a deterrent 
point of view is that—whether he has this capability or not—it is 
liable to raise Mr. Khrushchev’s confidence factor that, thinking he 
has or actually having an adequate defense system, he can handle 
our retaliatory forces—in other words, strike with impunity. 

Again I would like to emphasize that, whether or not he has it, 
is secondary. If he thinks he has it, that is all that is necessary for 
us to lose our deterrent posture. 

The third problem area is not well understood. I call it the fan- 
tastic compression of time—warning time and reaction time—with 
which we are faced today. I will talk more about that later. 

A fourth problem area, the one which is the crux of our business, 
is the problem of survivability of SAC’s strike capability in case of 
a sneak attack by bombers, missiles, or both. 

These are real problems. As they increase in scope and complexity, 
our capability has to increase commensurately if we are to deal with 
future contingencies as successfully as we have with those in the past. 
Stated differently—the mission remains the same, one of deterrence; 
the threat is increasing and, therefore, our capability has to increase 
with that threat 

What can we do about it? What are some of the things we are 
doing / 

I will mention four obvious things. 
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Mr. Fxioop. In direct ratio to the threat ? 
General Power. No, these are not in direct ratio. 


SABOTAGE PROBLEM 


One, we must tighten our defenses against sabotage. For today, 
if an aggressor thinks that through saboteurs he can pin down the 
reti iliatory force just prior to launching a surprise attack and thus 

catch them on the ground and neutralize or destroy them, this ap- 
proach becomes very attractive. ' 

It is difficult, as you know, to guarantee protection against a trained 
saboteur. There is a great danger of slowing yourself down by taking 
such security measures that your own people cannot operate with the 
freedom that is necessary. 

We do feel, however, that we can protect our alert airplanes. We 
are determined to do that, and also to protect our control centers, two 
vital elements of our business. 

On the credit side of the ledger, historically and traditionally, an 
aggressor never likes to entrust his plan to saboteurs, because they 
have a bad habit of getting caught. But I would like to make this 
statement: The real experts in this business say that the danger of 

sabotage is greater today than ever before. 

So much for sabotage. 


HARDENING OF BASES 


A second thing that we can do and are doing is what we call 
“harden” our bases. This word has several connotations. I will ap- 
ply it first to missiles. As you mn, the ICBM will be operated by 
the Strategic Air Command, so we are vitally interested in missiles. 

We feel we must harden our sian for the obvious reason that 
they will have to ride out the attack. I will explain that a little more 
in detail later, but I want to leave you with this thought: You cannot 
recall a missile once you launch it, so missiles should be hardened as 
‘apidly as we can get them hardened. 

As you know, the first squadrons of ATLAS will be in “soft” sites. 
Then we will harden to 25 pounds to the square inch. It will be 
feasible to go to 100 pounds to the square inch; the technicians and 
manufacturers tell us that. I think we should get to that degree of 
hardening as rapidly as we can, in a logical fashion. 

Mr. Fioop. What does that mean ? 

General Power. One hundred pounds to the square inch. The 
missile site will withstand that overpressure. 

It will not withstand a direct hit by a hydrogen bomb. There is 
nothing we can build to withstand a direct ‘hit by a hydrogen bomb. 
But by being able to absorb a near-miss, you place a tremendous 
penalty on the aggressor. He must plan many missiles against each 
missile site to have a 90 percent confidence factor that he w vill destroy 
it. 

This would vary with the yield and accuracy of his missiles; but 
nevertheless, hardening is a very fine strategy. 

Airplanes are a little different. Obviously, you cannot encase 
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every airplane in concrete. Or I should say you can, but it would be 
expensive and it would slow you down. However, there are things we 
can do in the airplane field. 

For one thing, we can “harden” communications. This is a differ- 
ent connotation of the word “hardened.” Communications must be 
“backed up,” so that, if the enemy destroys one form of communica- 
tion, we are not completely cut off. Obviously, without communica- 
tions, all I command is my desk, and that is not a lethal weapon, I 
must have secure communications in order to control the force. 

Also, I must have warning which will come only through good 
communications. 

An example of this is our base at Thule, one of the SAC bases 
near the North Pole. 

I like to tell the commander at Thule that he will probably be one 
of the first ones to go if we get into a war, but that there is one thing 
I would like to know from him, and that is when he went. This might 
be very vital intelligence. 

If our entire communications at Thule are right on the base, the 
bomb that knocked out the base would also knock out the communica- 
tions. So by “backing up” I mean to place alternate communications 
outside the limit of the base, so that one bomb could not destroy the 
whole thing. 

We have a good communications system in the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, one of the finest systems in the world. We are constantly 
improving it. We have a new system programed which will be a 
dramatic step forward. I hope it will be funded and carried through, 
because the whole field of communications, both civilian and military, 
requires a lot of overhaul. 

Modern weapons depend more and more on communications in 
order to become effective. 

SAC DISPERSAL 


I would like to leave the second area, hardening, and go to a third 
one, which is dispersion—dispersal of the force. 

This is a very fine tactic for the obvious reason that, as we spread 
the force out, we increase the target system of a potential aggressor 
and thereby lower his confidence factor that he can strike all the 
retaliatory forces simultaneously. 

The more we spread it out in numbers and depth, the lower his 
confidence factor. It isa very good tactic. 

There is another thing it does which sometimes is not well under- 
stood, and that is, dispersion keeps us from being “runway-limited.” 
An example of this is this: Supposing we had all our airplanes on 
one field and were told to go to war. Even if we had bombs in the 
bomb bays, pilots in the cockpits, and engines turning over, we could 
take off only 10 airplanes in 10 minutes or 60 in 1 hour, because we 
would be “runway-limited.” By spreading out the force, we dra- 
matically improve our reaction capability. This, too, is a fine tactic. 

I have mentioned three things—sabotage, hardening, and disper- 
sion. I would like to comment that these are all very good tactics, 
but they are defensive in nature and, by themselves, will not deter 
anyone. 
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The real backbone of SAC’s deterrent posture is our alert system. 
As you know, under this system we maintain a certain percentage of 
the command on the alert 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 365 days a 
year, Airplanes are loaded with bombs; crews sleep close by. They 
are tested every day—we can get them rolling in about 5 minutes, 
that is, the first airplane starts rolling down the runway in 5 minutes. 

This is the only force that a potential aggressor knows he will have 
to reckon with, no matter how cleverly he plans his surprise attack. 
If that force is big enough, and if it gets the 15 minutes’ warning for 
which it is tailored, and if it can penetrate, we think an aggressor 
will be strongly deterred. 

I mention some if’s. This force is built to meet the missile threat 
and not the airplane threat. It is designed to get off the ground in 
15 minutes because it is technically feasible to get 15 minutes’ warn- 
ing of a missile attack. 

If we get that warning, we can get these airplanes off the ground; 
therefore, even though an aggressor launches missiles against the 
United States—and nothing can stop them today—we will still get 
the retaliatory force off, that part of it that is on this alert; it will 
not be destroyed, and the aggressor will have to absorb it. 

If the alert force is big enough—and again I say, if it can pene- 
trate we think he will be strongly deterred. 


PHILOSOPHY OF DETERRENCE 


There is some philosophy which underlies our actions. I think 
it would be helpful to discuss that philosophy with respect to the 
field of deterrence, which is really our mission, as it applies particu- 
larly to this last point I made. In a philosophy of deterrence, one of 
the fundamental points is that we certainly should be able to answer 
one simple question: Whom are we trying to deter? We are trying 
to deter Mr. Khrushchev and the Soviets. So it is perfectly obvious 
that, from a deterrent point of view, what he thinks of our capability 
is of paramount importance. 

What we think of ourselves does not really amount to anything 
so far as deterrence is concerned. It is only what Mr. Khrushchev 
thinks of our capabilities that is important from a deterrence point 
of view. Therefore, he must be made aware of our strength. 

[ am not advocating that we hide our weaknesses; but let us not 
hide our strengths if we are to impress this man. 

There is another thing that we have to be careful of, and I will 
express it this way: People sometimes ask me what I think the 
minimum deterrent force is. They ask as though it were a package 
that one could get at the local store and buy off the shelf with a 
pr ice tag on it. 

I tell these people, I don’t know what the minimum deterrent is, 
and what is more, there is nobody in this world who knows. 

If anybody tells you they know what the minimum deterrent is, 
tell them for me that they are liars. The closest to one man who 
would know what the minimum deterrent is, would be Mr. Khrush- 
chev, and frankly I don’t think he knows from 1 week to another. 





He might be willing to absorb more panne next week than he 
wants to absorb today. Therefore, deterrence is not a concrete or 
finite amount. 

There is a principle involved, a basic principle. I like to say, it 
is the same principle that governs you when you take out insurance 
on your automobile, in order to protect yourself against a civil suit. 

Everybody has different amounts of insurance. I guess some people 
drive around without any liability insurance. That is their right, 
if they want to do that. It is a pretty risky business and depends 
on how much you have to protect and how secure you like to feel. 

These amounts of insurance can vary. I am sure the people in this 
room have different amounts of insurance, possibly because they have 
(lifferent values they want to protect. 

However, you have to pay for what you get and you have to know 
what you are buying. I say that the same principle is involved in 
this business of deterrence. Nobody knows what the minimum de- 
terrent is. The people of this country, if they want to, can do 
away with their Armed Forces and can live without any protection. 
[ wouldn’t recommend it, because I don’t think they would be around 
very long. 

Or you can strive for this minimum deterrent, which is a difficult 
thing to find and be sure of. Or you can keep going further to the 
right as we believe we should do, and get a “deterrent margin.” 

‘Tf this m: wgin is big enough, you could carr y it to the point where 
even an idiot would know that, if he attacks this country, he would 
he literally and figuratively destroyed. Ruling out the madman 
angle, then we would have real deterrence. 

Whether you want to go that far or whether you want to stop some- 
where in the middle is the people’s choice. 

My point is that you can have anything you want, but you should 
know what you are going after. 

Another basic principle that ties into deterrence is this: I know that 
some people in this country, if I told them right now that we have 
twice as many bombs and twice as many bombers or twice as many 
missiles as the Russians, they would go to bed tonight feeling secure. 
But they would have no business feeling secure. They just don’t 
understand the problem, because it depends on who starts the war, 
who has the initiative. 

Today, really for the first time in the history of the world, a tre- 
mendous advantage accrues to the man who strikes first. 

Let me try to put this in mathematical terms. Let us take the 

rategic Air Command right now, with which I am thoroughly 
familiar, I know how many airplanes we have and how many 
Lombs. I know how long it takes to load them up. I know what 
targets they will strike, and I know about how mi iny people will get 
killed and about how many works of man will be destroyed. 

We will call that capability “unity,” that is, give it the No.1. But 
since the Soviets will have the initiative, we are only in a retaliatory 
role and our capability will be greatly reduced. 

Under conditions of retaliation, you have only a fraction of your 
force; namely, that part of your force which is on alert and can 
operate w ithin the war ning time available. 
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If we had one-third of our force on the alert today—and that is our 
goal for the ground alert force—and if we had 15 minutes’ warning 
against missiles, and if they could penetrate, then all we would have 
would be one-third of our force. So you see that, by passing the ini- 
itative, we have gone from unity, or one, to one- third. That is a 
combat- ready force which never has been maintained in the history 
of the world. Noone ever has maintained a third of a military force 
on a 15-minute alert day in and day out. It never has been done. We 
think we can doit. Weareapproaching it now. We are a little over 
a year away. It was designed to meet the missile threat. We are 
going toward it and I think we will meet it, particularly if we continue 
some ; enlightened actions, such as the last pay bill. The last pay bill 
was a tremendous factor in stabilizing our force. 

The point I want to make is that we never can maintain a high 
percentage on the alert as long as a high percentage of our force are 
trainees who, at about the time the training will pay off, leave the 
service. We never then can reach an adequate military ‘posture. 

You can see that, by passing initiative, we have upgraded the 
Soviet force by a factor of three, or turning it around, we have de- 
graded our force. 

Under the conditions, which are in existence today, you can place 
any number you want below this line—five, six, or seven. For some 
forces, you could place 1,000 under there because, with the warning 
time available, it is doubtful whether they will ever get into action 
against a clever enemy. 

Therefore, you can see that by passing the initiative—and this is 
just one of the basic principles—you negate the advantage of mere 


numbers. So there has to be something ‘besides that. 


WARNING TIME 


That gets into another area which I would like to discuss—this 
fantastic compression of time which is net well understood by many 
prone Many people are living in the past. I do not say it critically 
vecause all their experiences have been in the past. They have World 
War IT as the latest example. 

They still think they will get warning, strategic warning, and it 
might be helpful for me to describe the two different types of warn- 
ing in simple terms. 

Strategic warning is that warning which is of sufficient duration 
that a military commander has time to get into fighting configura- 
tion and move into fighting position. 

Tactical werning is of “such duration that a military commander 
must fight from his present position and his present configuration. 
~— are the two classical types of warning. 

I also maintain that we got our first str ategic warning in 1848 when 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels published the Communist Mani- 
festo. The Communists told us what they were going to do, and they 
have been doing it ever since. They are accomplishing their goal. 
They have taken over a third of the people in this world and 25 percent 
of the geography. 

If they are not stopped and just continue at their present rate, 
they w ill accomplish their goal of world domination. 
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Let us go back to Pearl Harbor. It was a surprise attack. In the 
back of people’s minds, there is the thought that the Japanese initi- 
ated the surprise attack, and it was successful. But who won the 
war? They didn’t win it—we did. 

If you just stop there, you might downgrade the tremendous ad- 
vantage of surprise. Let us look at the reason why Pearl Harbor 
was not decisive. There isa very simple reason: 

The military fighting strength of the United States did not lie in 
Pearl Harbor in December of 1941. The fighting strength of the 
United States in December of 1941 lay in civilians in civilian clothes 
in this country and in factories turning out civilian goods. 

We built the U.S. Navy and we built the U.S. Army after Pearl 
Harbor. We had time to do it. 

Today, that is gone. That went out the window when the hydrogen 
bomb and modern delivery systems such as the jet airplane and the 
missile came in. Today, it is possible to destroy a nation in a matter 
of hours and, in the very near future, it will be a matter of minutes. 

This is what has happened to time, this compression of time. 

We must understand that. Many people still think they will get 
word of an attack perhaps from Mata Hari or that the courier will 
drop a piece of paper out of his pouch. Or perhaps they will see 
troops marching onto ships and into planes, and they will thus get 
warning of an attack. 

Today, you would not get such warning because modern weapons 
have made it possible to get a war started with little preparation. 
So you must understand what has happened to time, warning time. 

Warning, tactical warning will come from radars. You must as- 
sume that the Soviets will take advantage of surprise in the initiative. 
[ explained before numerically what happens when you take the 
initiative, and when you have the element of surprise. Therefore, I 
think it is a sound veges 3 that they will use this old tactic. 

As a matter of fact, I think that, if you put an 8-year-old child in 
charge of the armed forces of any country, he would pick that tactic, 
because it is the oldest tactic known to man. 

Under a condition of surprise—how do you get this warning? You 
get it from radars. Radar is a real fine device. The only trouble 
with it is that it sees too well. It sees things that are not there. 

I would like to explain this to you because, in the position you are 
in, I know that you are faced with the problem of the relationship 
between missiles and bombers, and why we have to have a mixed force, 
at least for the foreseeable future. 

As I mentioned, radars sometimes see things that are not there. 
Several incidents of this type have occurred during the last year 
at SAC Headquarters. 

Whether or not the things the radar sees are real, you must assume 
that they are real and react accordingly. 


MANNED ALERT FORCE 


That is why we designed this manned alert force to be always under 
what we call positive control. Although we have not yet done it, we 
can launch this force; I have the authority to do so. But, mind 


you, I do not have the authority to drop an atomic weapon. Only 
one man in this country has that authority, and that is President 
Eisenhower. 

However, I can launch this force if I think there is an emergency. 
There isno harm done. <A force gets off the ground immediately. No- 
body but people in SAC would know that I sent it out. There are no 
sirens blown or anything. They are launched. 

They proceed on course toward their targets. Unless they get 
an additional instruction from me, which is p: massed in a secure, fool- 
proof and safe way, they return home; that is, unless they are told 
to go on. 

This gives the civilian decision-making machinery a gift of an 
hour and a half—at least an hour and a half—to make their decision, 
beeause I do not have to get in touch with this force for an hour and 
a half, and no harm is done for that length of time. 

Within that time period, if I do not get the decision to go to war 
because the warning should prove to be spurious, the force starts 
“failing safe,” that is, returning home. 

This is why the manned force can live with these spurious signals. 

Let me give you an example. Imagine it is a couple years “from 
now. You know about the new missile-detecting radars, the 
“BMEW’s,” that are going in. Let us say the BME W’s are opera- 
tional. 

Let us imagine these BMEW’s have been built, and it is 2:30 in 
the morning. The man operating the BMEW’s has me on one end 
of the telephone and General Partridge on another circuit. The 
conversation goes something like this: 

“The radars have picked up 1,000 objects. The computer says 
they are ballistic missiles, and they will impact in the United States.” 

I have about 12 minutes left because it took him at least 3 minutes 
to do that. 

What am I going to do? 

I can launch the alert force. I wish you were out at Omaha right 
now so I could show you our control center and how we can get these 
airplanes notified in a matter of seconds, which is all it takes. 

I will use the “hot line” to send off these airplanes. I will do that 
without any hesitancy because I know that, if this turns out to be a 
spurious signal, no harm is done. At worst, it is a fine training 
exercise. It can in no way cause an accidental war because nobody 
will really know about it. Certainly no Russian will know about it, 
because our aircraft would not approach Russian radars. 

I will do this, as I said before, without any hesitancy. In this way, 
I will insure that this retaliatory force, the ground alert force, will 
not be destroyed. 

But in this time period we will also have a button whereby I can 
send the ICBM’s on their way. I will have missiles at Vandenberg 
Air Force Base, Cheyenne. Offutt, Fairchild, and—I don’t know 
whether Topeka will be in at that time or not, but let us assume it is. 

I can press that button and send the missiles on their way. 

Do I want to do it, assuming I shad authority to do so? Because 
sure as shooting, in another 2 or 3 minutes, this lad will say, “I am 
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sorry, but those blips have disappeared off the scope.” They were 
sputniks, interference, or something like that. Therefore, I say the 
missile will have to ride out the attack. 

I cannot see for the foreseeable future how we can launch them on 
the basis of radar detection alone. This is why their sites have to be 
hardened, and this is why they must be complemented with a manned 
bomber force that can get off the ground and insure survival. 

Therefore, the manned bomber force insures its survival through 
getting warning and getting off the ground with that warning, while 
the missile force will have to rely on its ability to survive the attack. 
This is important when we consider the relationship between manned 
bombers and missiles. 


ACCIDENTAL WAR 


There is one other thing that would be helpful to mention, and that 
is the problem of an accidental war which I think is one of the 
things that is important enough to discuss. 

In our lifetime we have seen this happen: We saw Mr. Hitler mis- 
judge our capabilities. He got overimpressed with his own strength. 
I think he misunderstood things he saw in our camp. I think he 
thought we were weak, gutless, and afraid to fight, and I think he 
had reason to arrive at those conclusions. 

If you will recall, at that time we used to maneuver with trucks 
with the word “tank” written on the side in chalk. We had paper 
guns, and American youth was writing on the the side of barracks 

“Ohio” which meant, “Over the hill in October”—If you don’t stop 
this draft, we will quit on you. 

I think Hitler saw all this, and he read it as a sign of weakness. 

His belief in our weakness was strengthened further by the Munich 
agreement which made Mr, C hi :mberlain express the hope that we 
would have “peace in our time.’ 

Unfortunately that peace lasted only 11 months. 

I think all of these things added up—Hitler with his cohorts, his 
people, and scientists saying they were ahead of us. Goering told 
him “I will change my name to Meyer if they ever bomb Berlin.” 
He didn’t last long enough to get his name officially changed, but the 
important thing is that Mr. Hitler believed him. He felt he could 

take us. He felt he was strong, and we were weak. 

He was wrong but a war is a hard way to prove somebody is wrong. 

I maintain that we have elements of the same problem today. 

I think Mr. Khrushchev’s sputniks and scientists are telling him 
they are way ahead. I am sure his air defense command people are 
telling him they are the greatest. 

If there are any signs of weakness that come out of this country, 
I think this could become a very dangerous combination. So again 
[ state that there is a danger of a miscalculation. These are the 
things we must become more sophisticated about because, as I stated 
at the beginning, deterrence is meaningless unless Mr. Khrushchev is 
impressed with our capability. 
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SOVIET FEAR OF SAC 
On the credit side of the ledger, based on information we are sure 
of, Mr. Khrushchev, as of this moment, is deeply impressed with 
the Strategic Air Command. He is real unhappy with the Strategic 
Air Command. 

Our real mission, you might say, is to have that Russian planner 
get up from his table every morning and turn to Mr. Khrushchev 
and shake his head and say, “T ne ay is not the day, Comrade.” 

I think if we can do that we are accomplishing our mission. 


TIME 





WARNING 


I would like to leave one other thought with you, and that is this: 
The most important single factor in analyzing this problem is the 
answer to this question : How much warning do we have? Right this 
minute, in the next 5 minutes, tomorrow, ne ext W eek, next month, next 
year’ We cannot afford to brush this off lightly because we are 
risking the whole countr y. 

Responsible people must tell us what amount of warning they can 
guarantee. 

The Strategic Air Command does not generate warning. We are 
customers for warning. Somebody else gives us the w arming. 

If you have no warning—zero warning—then ask yourselves the 
question, What can you do? , 

Mind you, I told you our alert force was geared to 15 minutes warn- 
ing. However, suppose we had no w arning? Suppose, he gets the 
missiles in quantity before we have BMEW’s operational, or suppose 
BMEW’s do not work out the first day they are in operation? Then 
what do you do? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

General Power. This warning is the crux of the problem. 

We may not get any w arning of a missile attack. 

Mr. Khrushchev knows th: at, and he might fee] that these are very 
favorable circumstances. 

What can you do? 


AIRBORNE ALERT 





We in the Strategic Air Command have developed a system known 
as airborne alert where we maintain airplanes in the air 24 hours a 
day, loaded with bombs, on station, ready to go to the target. 

This is a difficult way to live. A 40-hour week goes out the window. 
There are long, hard hours for everybody. It never has been at- 
tempted in the militar y history of the world before. 

We have tested it, and we know we can do it. 

I feel very strongly about it, because I think it is possibly the only 
aoe force we will have during that time period. 

I do not want to keep an airborne alert from here on out into the 
future. 

The minute any responsible person in this country says, “I will 
guarantee you warning of this number of minutes,” I would drop 
the airborne alert and tailor to it a ground alert, because it is an 
easier way to live. 
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However, I feel strongly that we must get on with this airborne 
alert to carry us over this period. We must impress Mr. Khrushchev 
that we have it, and that he cannot strike this country with impunity. 

I think the minute he thinks he can strike this country with im- 
punity, we will “get it” in the next 60 seconds. The only thing to keep 
him honest is full know ledge of what will happen to him. 

Mr. Cuarrman. I have covered a good bit of time here, about 50 
minutes. 

Mr. Taner. Why don’t you go on and finish the story ¢ 

General Power. I think I have told you the story and set the stage 
for questions. It would probably be most helpful 

Mr. FLoop. You do not mean strike us with impunity. You mean 
strike at a point—— 

General Power. Acceptable to him. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Power. That is what I meant, yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Retaliatory damage / 

General Powrr. Yes. 





DIFFERENT CONCEPTS OF DISASTER 


This is another important factor from a deterrent point of view: 
We should not think that what will deter us will deter him. 

In this country, our idea of a disaster is based on our own 
experiences. 

We had the Civil War—lost some 600,000 people. 

We had World War I—less than 200,000. 

World War II—we lost in the neighborhood of 300,000. 

The Galveston flood about 5,000. 

In the Chicago fire and the San Francisco earthquake we lost a far 
lesser number. 

These are our experiences. ‘To us, these are disasters. 

However, we must realize that the Russians in World War IT lost 
some 20 million people. They killed an estimated 9 million of their 
own people in deciding who owned the land. 

The Chinese, I am told—I don’t know how authentic it is—but at 
least the Chinese Ambassador here from Nationalist China states that, 
based on his information, the present C hinese Communists have liq- 
uidated some 20 or 30 million Chinese. So, I think it is very difficult 
to say just what will deter Mr. Khrushe shev, because he might be will- 
ing to accept punishment that we would not be willing to accept. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

I think the Soviet leaders have a very high regard for their 
own personal lives. But we must not be ‘trapped into this feeling 
that very little damage will deter them. 

[ believe this is the point you were making ? 

Mr. Fioop. You might add the conduct of this individual Khru- 
shchev in charge of the administration in the Ukraine. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. General, you have made a very interesting and dra- 
matic statement, and a very impressive statement. In fact, in my 
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long service on this committee, I have never heard a more impressive 
statement. 

Mr. Norrety. Might I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Norreti. The general has impressed me very greatly. I cer- 
tainly am heartily in ‘favor of your continuing to be ‘Commander in 
Chief of the Strategic Air Command. 

General Power. "Thank you. 

Mr: Froop. I want to ask you a question, Mr. Chairman. This is 
all off the record. 
(Off the record.) 















MARGIN OF DETERRENCE 
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Mr. Manon. General, you have talked about the necessity for 
having an adequate margin of deterrence so that we ourselves can 
be confident of its adequacy and so that the opponent could have 
no misapprehension as to its adequacy. Do we have an adequate 
margin of deterrence now ? 

General Power. As of this moment, yes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think we will have it in 1960? I shall ask 
you for 1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963. 

General Power. I think our deterrent posture is deteriorating. 

Mr. Manon. But you must go on from there to answer my question. 

General Power. The rate at which it deteriorates will depend on 
our rate of progress in relation to the Russians. Let us put it this 
way: I think we are in a neck-and-neck race. You cannot win a race 
until you go over the finish line. I think it behooves us to assess 
the position of our opponent and take whatever necessary action is 
required to cross the finish line first. 

Mr. Manon. My question is, in 1960, during the year 1960, think- 
ing also of the end of the year 1961, and the year 1962, and 1963, 
according to present plans as you know them will we have an ade- 
quate margin of deterrence in those years? 

General Power. I cannot guarantee it. 

Mr. Manon. I think you could speak pretty authoritatively of 1960. 

General Power. I know what our capability will be, but the un- 
known is: What is the Russians’ position? This is a weak area. How 
much do we know about the Russians? 

Mr. Manon. You have studied the intelligence reports, and so 
forth, with respect to the Soviet capability in “bombers and missiles, 
and you ought to know. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 





























INTELLIGENCE 










Mr. Manon. I think you have made a good response. Let me pur- 
sue this a little further. It has been my observation that nobody can 
tell unequivocally and with complete assurance just what the situa- 
tion is within the Soviet Union with respect to their present capability 
and their prospective capability. We have educated guesses. Do you 
have considerable confidence in these educated guesses 4 
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General Power. One of our weakest areas is the little information 
we have to work on. If there is anything that needs emphasis in this 
country, it is the ability to get more information about the Russians, 
and particularly their missile capability and their position in this 
missile race. 

Mr. Manon. Under those circumstances, what are we todo? That 
is what troubles us. We do not want to be caught short. What are we 
to do with respect to this problem ? 

General Power. Most of this, of course, gets in the realm of things 
to come. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Power. I think you should make sure that you support 
and support vigorously some of the new developments, ‘particularly 
in the space field. 


NEED FOR NEW AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. Do you have an opinion on the question of whether 
or not we should press forward more expeditiously with the building 
of the ATLAS missile? It is not presently planned to use our fullest 

capacity to produce the liquid-fueled ATLAS missile. Are you will- 
ing to follow a more or less conservative course on the ATLAS and go 
forward as rapidly as possible to the MINUTEMAN, which is a 
more reliable and flexible solid-fueled missile, and rely on your 
manned bomber force? How do you feel about that problem ¢ 

General Power. I will try to paint the picture for you. 

Let us face it. The major share of the deterrent posture of the 
Strategic Air Command today rests in the B-47 fleet. This is the 
six-jet-engine, Boeing airplane. This airplane is approaching obsoles- 

cence now, and it is approaching the state of being obsolete. This air- 
plane is not the one-horse shay. It cannot last forever. 

To modernize an obsolescent airplane is quite a problem. 

Mr. Manon. Have you solved it adequately / 

General Power. We have solved that problem to a degree. But 
when you start beefing something up, you merely prevent it from 
breaking there. But you do not know whether you are just passing 
it somewhere else down the structure. We have arrived at estimates 
of the life of this airplane. This is one thing which is nobody’s 
fault. High-speed jet operation is a new art. There isn’t any back- 
ground. There are no textbooks to which you can go to get the 
answers. Some very comprehensive tests have hess run. They are 
not conclusive and are not finished. They are continuing. 

What can we replace the B-47 with? We can replace it with 
B-52’s, B-58’s, and missiles. We should replace the B-47’s as fast 
as we can, in order not to have our deterrent posture deteriorate. 

Mr. Manon. With the B47 requiring refueling and requiring 
some operation from overseas bases, you have to take into considera- 
tion the probable availability of the operational IRBM to the oppo- 
nent. Can you still rely on the B-47 even though it remains struc- 
turally sound, and so forth ? 

General Powrr. With the tanker fleet, the B-47 is in the war plan, 
and a good percentage of it goes from the United States. We have 
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a percentage overseas which is less secure. To answer your ques- 
tion—the B-47 can operate from this country and strike targets in 
Russia. 

Mr. Manon. The question was, what shall we do about this situa- 
tion? Can we afford to rely on the B-47 and the B-52 and the more 
or less modest budgetary program for the building up of additional 
striking power? ‘That isthe question. Shall we try to do something 
more about it than we are doing ? 

General Power. If you are asking me, the answer is “Yes.” I 
want more B-52’s than are in the program, and I want more 
ATLAS’s—and I want them faster—and I want more B-58’s. 

Mr. Manon. I know you want them, but is it sufficiently important 
that we do something about this? 

General Power. I think you are just risking the whole country. 
That is how important I feel it is. If you do not deter this man, as 
I said before, nobody is going to win a thermonuclear war. So it is 
a tremendous challenge to stay out of it. 

Mr. Manon. We have the B-47’s and quite a number of B-52’s and 
a few missiles. Will that be adequate for this period of 2 or 3 years? 

General Power. Your adjectives do not pin it down, but I will pin 
it down. The force which is now programed—which I am told by 
the Pentagon is programed—is not adequate because it is not coming 
fast enough. I want more, and I want it faster. I have so asked 
for it. 

POSSIBLE OVEREMPHASIS ON DETERRENT FORCES 


Mr. Manon. There are people in this country who feel that we have 
gone hog wild on deterrence. They point envious fingers at the Air 
Force which rides high and wide. They have maybe a feeling of some 
jealousy in regard to the Air Force. The Air Force gets the lion’s 
share of the money. There are many who feel that we have pampered 
this Air Force baby too much. Do we have too much deterrence? 

General Power. Let me answer that question a little differently. 
These are my figures, and anybody can quarrel with them because these 
are hard figures to get. According to my estimates, some 18 percent 
of the defense dollar goes into the Strategic Air Command. We carry 
over 90 percent of the deterrent responsibility. Over 90 percent of the 
TNT equivalence in the war plans of all of our Armed Forces and all 
the allies is carried in SAC bomb bays. If that is babying and pam- 
pering, I do not agree with them. 

Mr. Manon. I believe you have answered the question: You do not 
think we have placed too much emphasis on deterrent power. 

General Power. No. I think there is a tremendous challenge today 
to stay out of this war. I think man will have reached his highest 
plateau of stupidity if he gets into an all-out thermonuclear war. I 
agree with this deterrent role. I think it is the height of stupidity to 
get into a thermonuclear war in which millions of people will lose their 
lives. All I say is, let us not cut it to a fine edge. Let us make sure 
that we talk from a position of overwhelming strength. There is not 
any other answer as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Manon. Is it not true that with relatively few hydrogen bombs 
you could more or less destroy any country without necessarily hitting 
their strategic bases? What is your approach to that? In other 
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words, there are some who say all you need is to drop a few hydrogen 
bombs and you wipe out millions of people and destroy the country. 
They can still hit you, but they cannot afford to take the risk because 
they cannot accept the damage which you can give them with a rela- 
tively smal] counteroffensive capability. 

General Power. If you will get this gentleman, whoever he is, to 
tell me what Mr. Khrushchev will not accept in lives and in the works 
of man destroyed, then I will tell you exactly how many weapon sys- 
tems and how many bombs it will take to destroy him. But nobody 
knows, that is the point. When this person says that only a few 
bombs will deter him, he does not ss from knowledge. 

Mr. Manon. That is the argument I have heard. 

General Power. Off the record. 


ADEQUACY OF DETERRENT FORCES 


Mr. Manon. The queston which we are wrestling with—and it is 
a little vexing to know how to approach it—is whether or not we have 
an adequate margin of deterrence now and whether we have an ade- 
quate margin of deterrence planned for the next few years. I want 
some help there, and I am getting a little from you. Can you give 
us any more? 

General Power. I will try it again. I appreciate that this is a 
tremendously complex problem. Let me state that, even living with 
it all day, it is difficult to understand it, because you start changing 
a few values and you can just get lost in the woods. It is a difficult 
problem. All I can try to do is to give you my honest opinion : There 
is no doubt that we have a deterrent margin today, and the record 
is the best proof. We have not been in an all-out thermonuclear war, 
and there is no better proof than that. You have a deterrent margin 
today. 

Will you have it tomorrow? Will you have it in 1960, 1961, 1962? 
I say our deterrent position is deteriorating because of the coming 
of the missile era, which is bringing a host of new problems and fur- 
ther compressing time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NUCLEAR STALEMATE THEORY 


Mr. Manon. General, many people are downgrading all-out nu- 
clear war because they say that we are in a stalemate position, and the 
thing that Congress and the country ought to do is to get ready to 
fight little wars, because little wars might blossom into big wars, and 
spend more money on little war capability. It has been boasted that 
maybe 60 percent of the budget for fiscal 1960 is quite closely related 
to limited war capability. I would like your comments on that ques- 
tion. 

General Powrr. First let me state that a tremendous disservice, in 
my opinion, is rendered the American people when people say there 
is a nuclear stalemate. Nothin seal be further from the truth. 


There is no nuclear stalemate, As I said before, it is a very fluid sit- 
uation. We have the deterrent per today. We can lose it tomor- 
es in this thing. It is not a block of 
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concrete. It is actually very frail. Our position of strength today 
is the result of action people took 5 and 10 yearsago. Those were the 
lead times to get into this position today. 

The action you are taking today will probably not affect too much 
your deterrent posture today or in the immediate future, but it will 
assure it in the more distant future. 

So I think that there is no such thing as a nuclear stalemate. 

Mr. Manon. Now answer the rest of the question. 

General Power. That is the first part, which I think is tremendously 
important. Will you restate the other part of your question ? 


DETERRENCE OF LIMITED WAR 


Mr. Mauon. The other part is this business of emphasizing the 
small war. 

General Power. Let me state that I think you should deter small 
wars as well as big wars, because obviously, if he can just take us over 
- by bit, he will accomplish his goal. I think we can deter small 

vars. I think the action in Lebanon and the action in Quemoy were 
ae fine. ‘They were helping our deterrent posture. These were real 
actions to deter war. The reason we could prevent those actions from 
expanding is that we had the Strategic Air Command backing these 
forces up. 

(Juemoy was even better than Lebanon, because here we took 
firm stand for a pile of so-called useless rocks. But it was notice to 
the world that this country stands for something, that we have pr inci- 
yles and oppose the principle of blackmail through military force. 

f we were willing to stand up and risk war for some so-called useless 
rocks, what better proof could we give of our determination to stand 
up to a more serious incident ? 

On the question of whether we are putting all our effort into small 
wars or big wars—as I said before, in my opinion a very small per- 

centage of ‘the defense dollar goes into the Strategic Air Command— 
about 18 percent of the dollars , less than 10 percent of the men and 
the real estate, about 7 7 percent of the airplanes, a fraction under 5 
percent of a lot of other resources. So I maintain that we have about 
83 percent of our effort, doll: wise, and over 90 percent of our total 
effort really aimed at small wars, plus the fact that the Strategic Air 
Command has a tremendous capability to participate in small wars. 
This is where you go down this primrose path of what is a small war 
I should like to ask, when is a small war not a small war? SAC and 
its airplanes can carry any yield weapon. A bomber does not care 
what it carries. We have forces on the alert, and we will carry 
bombs any place as long as somebody in authority says, take them 
there and names the geographical coordinates of the targets. We 
have a tremendous capability for small wars in the Strategic Air 
Command to back up the other forces. 

Mr. Manon. Your statements are interesting, but they have not 
given me much help on how much emphasis to place on small war 

reparation, I would like the witness to try to give me a little more 
hap here, if he can. 

General Power. Whether we should have a bigger Army ? 
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Mr. Manon. No, I do not want you to talk about that specifically. 
That would get you into other problems on which you anit shoud 
not comment. Should this committee go in a big way for much larger 
attention to small wars? People are unhappily saying that we are 
not in any way adequately prepared for small war. We have the big 
punch, but we cannot do much about small war. So forget the big 
punch for a few minutes, and fix us up here for small wars. 

Mr. Fioop. Or should we keep what we have. 

General Power. I am sorry I am not helping you, but I maintain 
that we have sufficient Armed Forces to tailor a force to handle any 
small war. Again, if you are going to carry on a small war like the 
one in Korea or even bigger than Korea and still label it a small war, 
then I start differing w ith you. Isay you can limit the size of a small 
war only until the time one of two parties decides it does not want 
it to be a small war any more. One is Russia and the other is the 
United States. So it is a question of how big is a small war going 
to be before you declare it is a big war. You have the right to do 
it at any time. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard has a question at this point. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I was trying to coordinate my thinking and ask the 
gentleman this, which to me is obvious; if you are capable of master- 
ing a global situation, then is it not rather obvious that you would be 

capi able of taking care of a small war? 

General Power. In my opinon, it is. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Why put emphasis on a bac ‘kyard operation when 
you have a city block to deal with. 

General Power. I agree with it. I stated we have a force which 
we can tailor to meet any small war. I think we have it. 


SAC ROLE IN LIMITED WAR 


Mr. Manon. I would like the record to show just what the Strategic 

Air Command can do in a small war. 
(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Give us something for the record, and then amplify it, 
because I am a little bit hazy in that area. 

General Power. I will rule out what I will call a police action 
where you have a policeman on the street directing traffic or maintain- 
ing law and order. <A war, big or little, is when “somebody is getting 
killed or something is being ‘destroyed. Let us face it. There is 
nothing nice about a war. It just means those two things: Killing, 
or destroying the works of man. Somebody has to make up his mind 
whom he wants killed and what he wants destroyed. I am assuming 
you have somebody who knows whom he wants killed and what he 
wants destroyed. 

I maintain that when it comes to delivering bombs—a bomb is just 
another word for killing and destroying—SAC can do it better and 
cheaper and quicker than anybody in this world right this day, in any 
quantity you want. Without reservation, I make that statement. 

Mr. Manon. You can drop the conventional bombs, and so forth ? 

General Power. Conventional bombs, very low-yield weapons, all 
the way up to multimegaton weapons. I do not maintain a posture 
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to drop conventional bombs. But I can convert into that position 
very rapidly in a matter of hours. As an individual, I hope they will 
never call on the Strategic Air Command to drop « ‘onventional bombs, 
because we have so much e: ipability in tactical airplanes, and there are 
other people who should be able to drop a few conventional bombs. 
[ think if we get into a war which is not a little tiny police action, 
I do not want to see us use conventional bombs, because I have a deep 
moral sense as it applies to Americans. I get a little indignant with 
x20ple who become very lofty in their thinking and do not want to 
kill a few of the enemy but would gladly risk additional American 
lives. My crews are more important to me than the enemy. If I 
can send only one airplane over and do the job of a thousand, that is 
what I want to do. 

So I maintain in a certain type of small war we should use nuclear 
weapons. 



















PUBLIC STATEMENTS ON DEFENSE POSTURE 











Mr. Mation. General, always we have those in our country who are 
on the alert, who are more concerned than others as to the extent of 
the danger. Atleast they see more danger on the horizon than others. 
They look at our Defense Department and they wring their hands, 
and the press carries stories as to the degree of our weakness. We 
all have a responsibility to try to tell the American people what the 
truth is insofar as it safely can be told. 

Do you think our statements about the fact that we will probably 
be behind in ICBM capability in the next few years or statements 
of that sort are making your job worse, or what should we do about it? 

General Power. Let me take the first part, the premise of giving 
the American people all the facts. I happen to feel very strongly 
about this. I do not think we will ever solve this problem until the 
American people understand it and are willing to do something about 
it. The military and the politicians are not going to solve this prob- 
lem by themselves. It is the American people basically who are going 
to have to solve it. 

To get this word to the people is very difficult because it is so com- 
plex. The only way you can do it is by a difference of opinion. 
You talked about the people who worry about Wt defense and the 
people who do not worry. I think this is what makes democracy tick. 
I think you have to get the issue out and let the two differences of 
opinion be aired. If ‘there is any logic in either one, it will stand up. 
This is the only way we make progress. 

Mr. Manon. You do not think this procedure, which is of course 
the democratic way, gives aid and comfort to the opponent ? 

General Power. A certain amount. It is bound to. Any informa- 
tion would give a certain amount. I think it also works the other 
way, because wars start through weakness, not through strength. I 
think if the American people give indications of determination and 
strength, this is the greatest deterrent that you can develop today. 
So I think if you are going to lean, lean toward an informed publie. 
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ATLAS PROGRAM 


Mr. Taner. I wonder if the chairman would yield for a moment. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taxer. It seems to me we are getting at this without proper 
information. I shall ask three or four questions at once, sad I am 
going to ask the general to answer them. 

How much do you know about the ATLAS? As I understand 
it, it has been tested so that it will carry a warhead a good distance, 
even to 5,000 miles. If I am getting anything in the record which 
ought not to be there, it can go out. But it is propelled by a liquid- 
fuel engine which the scientists say is not the best. Therefore, in 
making up this budget, the Department has passed up producing a 
lot of ATLAS’s in favor of the proposed MINUTEMAN which will 
operate with solid-fuel engines, which is said to be a better proposition. 

I think in order to get at whether we should buy more of the 
ATLAS, we should know something about the possibilities of the 
MINUTEMAN coming in and being available and how soon it is 
going tocome. What can you tell us? 

General Power. You asked first the question, Did I know anything 
about the ATLAS? The answer is, “Yes.” The Strategic Air Com- 
mand will operate the ATLAS. It is our weapon system. Also, I 
was in command of the Air Research and Development Command for 
3 years, where we started the ATLAS and had the responsibility for 
it. SoIthink I do know something about it. 

You asked the question, I believe, Should we defer action on the 
ATLAS or have a reduced program because the MINUTEMAN looks 
better and is coming in in a little later time period. I will give you 
a direct answer. I think you should produce the ATLAS at the 
maximum logical, practical rate, because you are going to get it 
first. It is the only ICBM weapon system that has really fired up to 
now and it is a good weapon. It is almost a proven weapon. It 
has had a very successful R. and D. But read the papers, and you 
would think the missile had been unsuccessful. Actually, it has been 
more successful than we ever expected it to be. It has had a very 
high degree of success. 

I think we ought to get it as fast as we can, and get it in hardened 
sites. I think it is a very good deterrent weapon system. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

With the MINUTEMAN, you enter into a new era, because it is 
a solid-propellent missile and requires very few people around it. 
You can store it for about a year. This is a different philosophy of 
deterrence. This is really the philosophy of deterrence in that we 
will have so many of these missiles. Due to the fact that they are 
cheap and require very few people around them, we can get them in 
large numbers. Then it becomes mathematically impossible for an 
aggressor to destroy them all, and you will always survive with a 
percentage high enough to strongly deter him. That is the phil- 
osophy of it. 
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Mr. Taver. That is the philosophy of the MINUTEMAN. 


General Power. Yes. This is very good. Also, it takes the criti- 
cality out of this warning with which we are now faced. It is also 
possible, for example, to put MINUTEMAN—these are things that 
we are technically considering now—on trains and have them moving. 
You could do this and actu: uly get it very early, just as early as you 
could get hardened sites. Have a certain percentage of them moving 
on the railroads of this country. Now, you have a moving target 
system, and an aggressor never knows where it is. 

It is the same basic principle, you might say, and even to a better 
extent than the POLARIS missile, which goes in a submarine which 
ismoving. Sothat isa very attractive feature of the MINUTEMAN. 

Did I answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Taser. Except this: The ATLAS is a liquid-fueled missile. 
How much trouble can you expect operationally with the ATLAS 
because of the liquid fuel ? 

General Power. Based on its R. and D. successes, I do not think 
we shall have too much trouble with it. We have in SAC a base, 
Vandenberg Air Force Base, which is one of my bases, with SAC 
crews. We have fired an IRBM from that base with operational 
crews. Iam talking from firsthand knowledge. I think we will have 
a good reliability factor and will not face insurmountable problems. 
It is much less complex than an airplane, really. The beauty of the 
MINUTEMAN is that it requires no one to attend it. It is almost 
like putting the missile in a cocoon. Nobody has to do anything to 
it, while an ATLAS requires technicians around it all the time. 

Mr. Taner. How close to fruition is the MINUTEMAN? 


General Power. Of course, it is really early in its development life, 
and I am not the man responsible for producing it. But I would say 
we could have the MINUTEMAN along toward the end of ——. But 
you see, we will have the beginning of an operational capability for 
the ATLAS in the Strategic Air Command in July of this year. 

Mr. Manon. Did he answer your question ? 

Mr. Taser. I think so. 


POLARIS 


Mr. Manon. General, I have nine questions here. You could talk 
about any one of them all day. I want you to give us some informa- 
tion, and then if you need to supply more for the record, you 
can. 

Have you taken into consideration the POLARIS in figuring out 
our deterrent power ? 

General Power. Yes. We study the POLARIS in SAC because 
we are interested in any strategic system which adds to our deterrent 
posture. The POLARIS, of course, is a weapon system under de- 
velopment, and I hope it proves extremely successful. However, 
we never put anything to work in SAC unless it has proven that it 

san do a man’s job, can carry the load. So I think you will have 
to go through the actual test to find and establish its survivability, 
and then determine its reliance and how well you can use it. 
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TITAN 


Mr. Manon. How essential is the TITAN missile to SAC opera- 
tions? 

General Power. I think the TITAN is very essential. One of the 
main attractive features of the TITAN is that it lends itself to im- 
provement in design. 

Mr. Manon. We know about that. 

General Power. Increased yield, increased distance. This is some- 
thing which could become tremendously important. 

Mr. Manon. What would you think about leapfrogging the TI- 
TAN and going to the MINUTEMAN? 

General Power. I have been through this, and we recommend 
against it. We recommend that you actually produce the ATLAS 
and TITAN now as fast as you sensibly can to get them into hardened 
sites, 

ASSIGNMENT OF TARGETS TO VARIOUS MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. What are the specific targets that require or will be 
assigned to TITAN ? 

General Power. With all missiles, when we arrive at the yield 
which is now estimaced—we know about how many megatons they 
will deliver and we have assumed accuracies—there is no problem 
in assigning targets to them. We assign the targets in Omaha, in 
my headquarters. We probably will compute the trajectories of all 
missiles. This is a very complex business. We do all the arithmetic 
there because in all these missiles you have to set dials which make 
this missile go from here to there. We live with this targeting day 
in and day out. There is no problem. There are ample targets for 
the yield and the accuracies that the initial ATLAS and TITAN 
will have. 

Mr. Marion. How do you plan to handle these targets at the present 
time? You have answered that in part. You can amplify that. 

General Power. The ATLAS and TITAN will come directly 
under my control. Who will control the POLARIS is undecided 
at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Can these targets be handled by ATLAS, THOR, 
JUPITER, and POLARIS, without the use of TITAN? 

General Power. No, because, you see, THOR and JUPITER are 
IRBM’s. They do not have the range. 

Mr. Manon. I know, but we will have them overseas. 

General Power. You have to tell me whether they will survive 
overseas and whether I can fire them, you see. The only real deterrent 
is what you have here on your own real estate under your own con- 
trol. I am not saying you should do away with the other, but your 
strongest position is when you have control of it, and it is on your 
real estate. 

Mr. Manon. How will you handle these targets after MINUTE- 
MAN is available? 

General Power. There is always a shifting of targets, but basically 
the target system is arranged almost, you might say, in order of 





priority. In other words, if you had only one bomb and you could 
get only one missile off, what would you put it on? It is not so 
simple that you can do it just that w ay “but, generally speaking, that 
is the way. Obviously, on our most Important targets, we have to 
tailor the yield to the size of the target and the highest degree of 
probability of success. All our weapon systems even today are 
competing for each one of these targets in their Ne of priority. 
So I just cannot give you a pat answer except that there is a formula 
now in being that we would apply against this. It would be a routine 
job in which we really are engaged every day. 

~ Mr. Manon. Do you have all the essential targets in the Soviet 
Union covered wit! 1 the present we: upon systems ¢ ? 

General Power. We have all the target systems in Russia covered 
that we are capable of reaching. Of course, there are qualifications. 
It depends upon how much force I have. If I generate the whole 
force, I can reach so many targets. If I operate under the condition 
of retaliation, where I get only the alert force off, then it is a much 
smaller number. But I have the capability to reach any target in 
Russia. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have plans, in the event of war, to cover all 
essential targets? 

General Power. It is a play on words, on “essential.” 1 think so, 
yes. 

REDUCTION OF OBSOLESCENT WEAPON SYSTEMS 


Mr. Manon. What reduction do you plan in the weapons systems 
with the advent of ATLAS, TITAN, and MINUTEMAN as they 
come along? What are you going to do by way of reducing other 
Weapons systems? 

General Powrr. I think you should reduce and get rid of the 
obsolescent systems. I certainly would like to phase all the B-47’s 
out. This airplane, let us face it, will be 10 years old in 1962, and as 
a rule of thumb, we have never had a 10-year-old airplane in the first- 
line inventory. It takes 7 years to obsolescence and 10 years to obso- 
lete. The B-47 comprises the bulk of our force. I would like to phase 
out the KC-97’s. I would like to phase out the SNARK. All weapon 
systems go through a period of erosion. All of the systems you men- 
tioned—the new ones—I expect would have a useful life for about 
the span that you would expect of the average weapon system. 

Mr. Manion. What about the long-range bomber? To what extent 
will the long-range bomber be supplanted by the ATLAS, TITAN, 
and MINUTEMAN? 

General Power. The exact degree we will not know until we have 
operated both of them. I tried to give you in my opening statement 
the feeling of why you need m: nned bombers. We are phasing the 
bomber force down now. We are not putting the missiles in in 
addition to the bomber force. We are retiring bomber units and con- 
verting them into missiles. So there is an interplay between the two 
now. The exact ratio— 

Mr. Manon. Is there a sensible plan in operation which takes into 
consideration the poor taxpayer along with the matter of his security ? 

General Power. Let me assure you that, even though it is not our 
responsibility, we have to understand the economies of this thing. 
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I think in the Strategic Air Command—you can use any yardstick 
you want, you can use business yardsticks, percent in management or 
anything else—the taxpayer is getting 100 cents out of his dollar in 
Strategic Air Command fighting capability. You can use any yard- 
stick that you want on that. 

SNARK 


Mr. Manion. How essential is the SNARIX missile to SAC opera- 
tions? 

General Power. SNARK, due to its performance limitations, is, 
you might say, less essential than any of the w eapon systems you have 
mentioned—the ATLAS or the TITAN. It is a subsonic missile 
system. Let's face it, it came in late. We are buying only a very 
fewofthem. They have avery limited value to SAC. 

Mr. Manon. We spent a lot of money on them. I wonder why you 
do not recommend that maybe we abandon it. 

General Power. The decision to abandon them is not mine. You 
asked me how important they are to SAC, and I said they are of lim- 
ited value. Let me put it this way: of lesser importance. 

Mr. Manon. What targets are assigned to the SNARK missile? 

General Power. The SN ARK is not “operational ; yet. Again, when 
we get it in being, it has a very poor reaction capability. From the 
deterrent point of view, it cannot get off in these short time periods 
that I mentioned unless we had sufficient warning. Therefore, you 
would have to give lower priority targets to it. 

Mr. Maron. We are to have a squadron up in Maine somewhere. 
Where is the other one $ 

General Power. Just one. There were missiles. 

General Westover. Yes; there were two squadrons, and we will 
move them up to Presque Isle. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would insert at this point in the record, 
General Friedman, what we have spent on the SNARK or appropri- 
ated on the SNARK, and what we propose to spend hereafter on the 
SNARK, both the committed funds or expended funds and the funds 
not expended yet. 

General Frrepman. I shall supply that information. 

(The information referred to follows :) 





SNARK—Status of funds 


{In millions] 

















Fiscal year Program Estimated 

obligations 
By MN Soa oe Pesan as naamunees ; $455.9 $445.0 
1958... _.  ohiadimnaiinendnas eda.’ oe ek te 170.2 163.9 
1959. _. ee : es ia oat 88. 0 59.3 
Total... eB Ree ek See, See A oe ee 714.1 668. 2 


The program amounts represent the total funds invested from Air Force appro- 
priations for the SNARK weapon system. 

Expenditure data is not available because accounting is not maintained at the 
weapon system level. To obtain this information would necessitate an extensive 
time-consuming analysis of many individual contracts. 
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PROTECTION OF 





SAC BASES 


Mr. Manon. You have been talking about protecting your SAC 
bases. What do you protect them with now? 

General Power. My greatest protection is reaction capability, to 
get off the ground. Tha at is our No. 1 reliance in the manned force. 
It will survive, because it will not be there to be destroyed. 

Mr. Manon. That is very interesting, but suppose you do not get 
off, who is there to protect you ? 

General Power. Of course, obviously I will welcome anybody that 
can protect me. 

Mr. Manon. Who do you have now? 

General Powur. We have the Air Defense Command, which gives 
as one of its top missions the protection of SAC bases, the insurance 
that we can get off the ground and get out. But let’s face it, their 
defense is geared basic ally against the airplane threat. We are mov- 
ing into the missile age. You had General Partridge in here, and I 
am sure you established his capability against ICBM’s, which is very 
little. 

Mr. Boyt. None. 

General Power. Right. Stating it differently, as you come into the 
missile era, the value of point defense decreases and practically 
disappears. 

Mr. Manon. What about NIKE? Have you NIKE protection? 

General Power. NIKE is point defense. I say, as you come into 
the missile era, its value dwindles to zero as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Manon. What is your opinion of the value of the NIKE anti- 
aircraft defenses located near SAC bases? 

General Power. Against missiles, I have a low opinion of them. 

Mr. Manon. Against airplanes? 

General Power. Against airplanes it has a greater capability. It 
definitely has a capability, yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, the same thing is true of the IRBM. If 
and when by missile era you mean ICBM, then the IRBM 1s of very 
little interest. 

General Power. Russian IRBM’s fired from submarines 

Mr. Froop. I am talking about our IRBM’s, which must be on 
foreign bases. If and when you get what you want, there is no need 
for those—except to kill them four times, maybe. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. General, we ae been having policy meetings. We 
have not talked to you about dollars. We do not think you are the 
best witness in that field. We hope you are conscious of the problem 
from the view of the taxpayer, of course. 

General Power. Iam extremely conscious of it. 

Mr. Manon. I have asked you to make a statement which would 
make questions unnecessary insofar as you reasonably could. It is 
not possible for 17 men to interrogate you in detail. I have under- 
taken to interrogate you for the benefit of the committee and for the 
benefit of the record. Of course, the record is not. alw: ays very intel- 
ligible after all the classified material has been cut out, but I have 
done the best I could to ask you pertinent questions to develop infor- 
mation. You made an excellent opening statement. I shall not un- 
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dertake to pass you around to each member of the committee, but any 
member of the committee who has an essential question that he wants 
to ask is certainly free to do so. 


COMMENDATION 


Mr. Sureprarp. Mr, Chairman, I would like to make the following 
comment. This is not directly a question. You did ask for a ques- 
tion. I will ask your indulgence for at least 2 minutes out of the 
time available. 

[ have been privileged to sit here and listen to a lot of witnesses, 
and I want to express my personal compliments to you for your in- 
testinal fortitude in stating your basic premise of evaluating the con- 
ditions with which this Nation is presently confronted. I think it is 
extremely unfortunate that we do not have more exposé of the literal 
facts of life coming from what I consider top echelons who should 
be conveying them to the great American public. 

Insofar as your requirements are concerned, your statements have 
been very clear and you have not withheld any responses. I want 
to compliment you for that very much. I have learned a lot this 
morning, and I appreciate it very much. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten. 


NEED TO KNOW SOVIET PLANNING 


Mr. Wuirren. General, I listened to your statement, which was 
rather persuasive, but my reaction is that your presentation is based 
on the fact that until you know that Khrushchev intends or what it 
would take to deter him, the sky is the limit as to what deterrent 
power we ought to have if we can have it. It does trace back to 
the position that until you know what he intends to do, you would 
not put any limit on anything. Of course it is impossible for us 
ever to know, which means you are for everything that you can get. 

I, too, was in Russia shortly after you and General Twining were 
over there. I spent about 6 hours with Ambassador Bohlen. 

My reaction from the reports of our Ambassador was that the in- 
formation that our key people who were there had sent back had 
been blown up greatly by the time it reached this committee. 

When it comes to your mission, you would agree that others in 
the Government, including the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense, would have a better chance to have full information on Russia 
than you yourself would in view of your other responsibilities. 
Would you not agree / 

General Power. I have available to me the NIE, the national in- 
telligence estimates, and I think it is the same information that they 
have. I do not know of any information that is withheld from me. 


IMPACT OF DEFENSE SPENDING ON ECONOMY 


Mr. Wurrren. You were asked a question about the impact on the 
American economy. Having studied communism to a degree, I was 
surprised to find out that they do not have the Communist economic 
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system in Russia, but they are in the control of the Communists. I 
am talking about their economic system which is state socialism. I 
am quoting our Ambassador. They are controlled by Communists, 
however. It may be tweedledee and tweedledum so far as that is 
concerned, but the fears that we find in the United States of the 
doctrine of communism, I think are rather groundless insofar as it 
does not compare with our system at all, and Russia offers it to their 
own only as the utopia of the future. 

Since you start off that you cannot know what Russia has and you 
cannot know what Khrushchev has and the sky is the limit, so if there 
be any need to match the capability of the American economic system 
to stand up on a $50 billion appropriation or a $40 billion appropria- 
tion, that is a problem which faces the President as the Commander 
in Chief and the other officers. 

General Power. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. So you would yield, would you not, to the fact that 
the President and the Secretary of Defense have to match your de- 
sire to have everything, since you do not know what Khrushchev has 
and what he wants, against the overall needs and the overall ability 
of this country to stand up under 20 or 30 years of this sort of situa- 
tion. Would you agree that this is true? 

General Power. There is no question about that, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. This side of it is not pressed very much by many 
people. I had the Library of Congress give me a list of the generals 
and admirals who have retired and gone with the big companies who 
in turn are contracting with the military, and the list is great. Re- 
cently I was in a debate presumably with two private citizens. It 
developed that they were for more defense spending. I do not know 
what they wanted in the way of weapons, but that was the side they 
took. One of them was the editor of an aviation magazine, and the 
other was a retired general who is the Washington military repre- 
sentative of a prominent Midwest newspaper. So we see the military 
people getting into that field. 

In addition, under the practice of this committee and the Congress, 
once you appropriate the money, it is mighty hard ever to cancel it. 

The chairman questioned you about these various missiles. You 
would agree that to a great extent they overlap each other, would you 
not, several of them, insofar as the need that they meet ? 

General Power. No, I would not agree that they overlap any more 
than all weapon systems overlap. People have to understand that, 
at any particular time, we do not wave a magic wand and get a whole 
new force. There are always new weapons being introduced and old 
ones being dropped out. This is a natural condition. 


REPLACEMENT OF OBSOLETE WEAPONS 


Mr. Wurrten. As I understood you, you were not willing to agree 
that any weapons system be dropped out or retarded or that their 
further implementation could well be delayed in view of new develop- 
ments in the ATLAS and other fields. 

General Power. Let me make the point 

Mr. Bore. I think he said SNARK did not have any real utility, 
and he said the B-47 and the KC-97 ought to be phased out. 
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General Power. And the GOOSE. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have asked him the question in order for him to 
give the answer. 

Mr. Boyte. I felt since it is on the record, it is redundant to repeat 
it. 

General Power. I see the point you are driving at, I am sure. I 
would like to make the point that a lot of people get the idea that just 
buying weapon systems will give you military posture. You have 
to be very careful you do not fall in this trap, because it takes weapon 
systems, it takes trained men, and it takes facilities to operate them. 
You have to have the three. Very often the trained men and the fa- 
cilities have longer leadtimes than the actual weapon system itself. 

Mr. Wurrren. The point I make is to develop your earlier state- 
ment that from your viewpoint nothing is too much as long as these 
unknown factors exist, and that therefore your attitude is that any 
time something new comes along you believe we should add that, too, 
rather than replace or cut down, say, SNARK. 

Mr. Taser. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like the witness to answer. I certainly do 
not mean to preclude him, 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber is not recognized. Proceed to answer the 
question. 

General Power. I don’t think I have made that statement. If you 
construe that I have asked for the moon, I haven’t asked for any- 
thing. I have merely stated what I thought the requirement was. 
This is not based on just asking to produce all the missiles and air- 
planes they can, because I have to operate them. It is in accordance 
with a plan, timing of personnel, a knowledge of the targets, to put 
us in a better posture. It is not just saying “I want everything.” No, 
I don’t say that we have ever stated that. I say we have asked for 
more than we are now receiving, yes. The Strategic Air Command 
has made that request. We don’t get everything we ask for, but we 
do feel we have a deep responsibility to state what in our opinion we 
think we need. Whether somebody else gets it for us or not is beside 
the point. 

Mr. Wuirren. Certainly I would agree that you do. I would also 
say, sitting on this side of the table, that I would figure that the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secretary of Defense and this com- 
mittee also have the responsibility to match what you want, to which 
there is no limit, against the capacity of the country to provide it. 

General Power. I recognize that responsibility and hope they carry 
it out. 

Mr. Wunrren. So we are in agreement. 

General Power. Right. 





DETERRENT IN SPECIFIC SITUATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. You mentioned two other things which were illustra- 
tive of what we could do in the way of deterrent, and you mentioned 
Formosa, Taiwan, and Lebanon. 

(Off the record.) 
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Mr. Wuirren. You mentioned Taiwan. What is your reaction 
about Suez? 

General Power. You mean—— 

Mr. Wurrren. As to what we can do as a deterrent. 

General Power. You mean the past incident that did happen at 
Suez ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

General Power. I think it would not help very much to try to solve 
a problem which has already passed by. But if you would like my 
opinion, I think that, in deterring anything, the timeliness of taking 
the action is of tremendous importance. 

Mr. Wuirren. How about the invasion of Hungary and the slaugh- 
ter which occurred? It has been said if we had not led the Hun- 
garians to believe we would do something about it, the revolt would 
not have been attempted. Certainly our folks in Hungary were of 
the impression that the Hungarians had been so led. What is your 
reaction there? I am talking about deterrent. 

General Power. It is obvious that we did not. deter that action. 
If the question is, would it have been desirable to deter it if we could 
have, the answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Wuirren. The question comes back to me, and this is what I 
would like to know, however large the deterrent is, it has strength 
only in line with the knowledge that the enemy has that you will use it. 

General Power. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. You could not possibly have enough if you have 
not the courage to take a stand or if the enemy knows you will not 
use it actually to deter. 

General Power. I could not agree with you more. I made that 
statement before. The known determination of the American people 
to deter aggression is your greatest deterrent force 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there not lots of places where no decision has 
been made as to what we would do? 

General Power. Again, I can just say that, as an individual, I 
think these are tremendous problems to w hich no one knows the exact 
answers. The way you arrive at them in a democracy is through a 
difference of opinion and airing the various logics, and gradually 
sound logic stands up. I think we are in that process right now. I 
think it is an important process. 


COMMENDATION 


Mr. Wauirren. I certainly wish to commend you for the persuasive 
way in which you presented the need for the Strategic Air Command 
and the ability that it has and the deterrent that it will be if used 
or committed. 

In conclusion, in spite of your sincere and deep feelings about it, 
you would recognize that what you would like to have must be bal- 
anced against the needs of the various services under the overall plan 
as compared with the defense of the Nation—— 

General Power. Exactly. 

Mr. Wutrren. And our ability to provide it over a period of time 
because as it now stands it is your honest belief, is it not, that the 
present situation in all likelihood will last for many years ? 
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General Power. I don’t think it is going to go away. I recognize 
and fully appreciate my position in this overall scheme of things. 1 
have certain responsibilities, and I hope I am carrying them out. I 
recognize that other people above me have other responsibilities. All 
I can do 

Mr. Wuirren. My line of questioning was not in any way to be 
taken in criticism of yourself or your operation. 

General Power. I understand. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think this side of it receives so little attention 
when the newspapers get advertising; with our economy tied to Fed- 
eral spending in munitions, when just about everybody has stock in 
these corporations, when just about every retired general works for 
such corporations, and all of that. 





EFFECT OF DEFENSE SPENDING ON NATIONAL ECONOMY 


There is one other question which I would like to ask. I was told 
day before yesterday that the Air Force and the Navy textbooks, in 
connection with training their Reserve officers training students or 
cadets, give much attention to the benefits to the American economy 
of Air Force spending and of Navy spending. Are you familiar with 
the textbooks or do you accept any such what to me is fallacious eco- 
nomic reasoning as that ¢ 

General Power. Having been in the research and development busi- 
ness, you have hit on one of my pet subjects. A lot of people think 
that, when you spend money through the military, it is tantamount 
to throwing it away. Actually, if you go back through the history 
of this world, most of the advances which have raised our standard 
of living have come about through meeting a military requirement. 
This goes back almost into ancient history. Practically everything 
we use today started or was dramatically improved as a result of meet- 
ing a military requirement. So it is not money thrown away to that 
extent. 

Mr. Wuirren. I certainly wish to hear your side of this matter, but 
it is hardly responsive to my question. My question is, “Do you be- 
lieve that this spending in the Air Force should be stressed as a benefit 
to the economy ¢” 

General Power. I think it should be handled delicately. I do not 
think you should go around selling the point that you are helping the 
economy. The basic purpose is to get a military posture. At the 
same time, I think, if asked the question, you could point out that it 
is not all thrown away, that a good part of it finds its way back into 
the civilian economy. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the opposite side of the information given 
me. 

General Power. I do not think it is a good way to sell. 


ROTC TEXTBOOKS 


Mr. Wairren. Thank you, General. 
Would it be in order, Mr. Chairman, for me to ask General Moore, 
if he could, to provide for the committee a set of these textbooks 
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which are used in the ROTC work, because it was represented to me 
by a man in whom all you folks have confidence that a considerable 
part of the textbook is devoted to the benefits to the American econ- 
omy of spending by the Air Force and the Navy. I just report what 
was said to me. It came from good sources. This man said his son 
was in one of the programs and he had seen the textbooks. Would it 
be possible to have that provided to the committee and see if that is 
true? I mention this because, while the cost of defense must be paid, 
however, such costs are largely dead weight on the economy. While 
it may give activity and an appearance of prosperity for the moment, 
it is a weight on the economy. 

General Moore. One copy of each ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

General Moore. I shal] attempt to get those and deliver them to 
the committee. 

Mr. Wuirren. To the staff of the committee. 

Mr. Anprews. I have no questions. I would like to say for the 
record I enjoyed the General’s statement, and I think he has made 
one of the finest statements I have heard. 

Mr. Boyte. I join in that observation, and I, too, have no further 
inquiry. 

SNARK 


Mr. Taper. My question is, have you not already indicated by your 
testimony that we could eliminate further production of the 
SNARK ? 

General Power. Yes; and I believe the SNARK “buy” is stopped 
at one squadron. I believe I am correct in that. It is stopped. 


CONSIDERATION GIVEN DETERRENT POWER OF OTHER FORCES 


Mr. Lirscoms. General, when you discuss deterrent power, do you 
include in your analysis of the situation the posture of the Army and 
the Navy and their ability as far as deterrence is concerned ? 

General Power. Yes. We take that into consideration in every 

way that we possibly can. As I said in the opening statement, you 
recall, we fully appreciate that we are not the sole deterrent force. 
However, we have to be realistic about it tod: ay, and we make our as- 
sessment of their capability under certain conditions. Of course, we 
are a Joint Chiefs of Staff command. We take our orders from, and 
our plans are approved by, the Joint Chiefs of Staff who, in turn, 
have control of all the other fighting forces. So it is ground into our 
plans. 

Mr. Lirscoms. When you said “our capability,” you were speaking 
of the capabilities of the Strategic Air Force, Army, Navy, and all 
the rest. 

General Power. Not at all times. I would have to have the par- 
ticular reference, because at times I was talking strictly about our 
own capability. Do you recall the portion of the statement? 

Mr. Lirscoms. I got the impression through your statement that 
you were discounting the deterrent power, of the Army and the 
Navy. I still am wondering how you get the information to evaluate 
the role of the carrier and the bombers thereon and the POLARIS 
submarine. 
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General Power. As I said, the POLARIS is not yet in operation, 
so just what it can do is unknown. But among the known fighting 
forces, we have what we call a “worldwide coordinating conference” 
in which SAC is pretty well charged with coordinating target systems. 

SAC is also responsible for oper ating other coordinating centers that 
are in contact with the war plans of the other fighting forces. So 
we know what they have programed and know pretty well what their 

capability is. We havea very good get-together. All the targets are 
looked at and we decide, “Can you hit it or will I hit it?” We know 
what they are planning to do, There is a well-coordinated effort. 


FUTURE DETERRENT STRENGTH 


Mr. Lirscoms. Yet in answer to the chairman’s suggestion in re- 
gard to 1960, 1961, 1962, et cetera, you said we are becoming weaker. 

General Power. I said our relative position was deteriorating. I 
think that is true. 

Mr. Liescomn. Even with the plans that you must know about com- 
ing into being ? 

General Power. Our other Forces are plagued with the same prob- 
lems we are, of warning and being able to operate under the possibility 
of zero warning. They have no magic formula to survive any more 
than SAC has with zero warning, with the possible exception of the 
POLARIS which comes in in the latter part of that period and has, 
as far as I am concerned, up to this time, an unknown survival capa- 
bility. We are very much interested in this in SAC. What is the 
survivability of the submarine? A lot of very good thought is being 
put into this. It is an unknown quantity and } you cannot apply an 
exact mathematical equation to it. I hope I have painted the picture 
of how we do work together in these worldwide coordinating con- 
ferences on all targets. For example, we met out in Omaha with 
representatives of all the theaters. We went over all the target lists, 
everything that SAC is planning to do, everything they can do, how 
and when “they might have to do it, and tri ied to make a common plan 
out of this. "This is what gives us a pretty good feel of the overall 
Ce ‘oer eye today. But the future is alw ays an unknown and can 
only be estimated. 

Mr. Liescoms. Yet each branch of the service keeps building up 
its shopping list instead of concentrating in one area or another. 

General Power. This is the responsibility of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. All the services come in with their requirements, and the Sec- 
retary of Defense has to decide just how much will go into the various 
pockets. This isa really difficult task. 

Mr. Lirescoms. General, I get a clear picture from your testimony 
in regard to SAC’s mission, but at this point in our committee hearings 
I am not so clear as to the overall missions of the other branches of 
the service and I hope before we conclude they will be somewhat 
clearer. 

EXCESSIVE DEFENSE SPENDING 


Mr. Minsuaty. General, in the early part of your testimony you 
compared our defense posture somewhat to buying insurance. You 
said we should have sufficient insurance. I am confident when you 
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made that statement you also had in mind the proposition of being 
insurance poor, or having more than we can afford. 

I, for one, would like to have much more life insurance than I have 
today. Perhaps I would like to carry a lot more liability coverage on 
my car, I would like to have a lot more health insurance, but there is 
a limit to how far we can go. 

In making these requests you have kept that in mind, have you not, 
so far as our national economy is concerned ? 

General Power. Yes; recognizing that I have no background or 
professed capabilities as an economist, I do have contacts with people 
who are allegedly experts. I read a lot, so it is based on this type of 
knowledge. 

For example, I have had the Committee for Economic Development 
visit Strategic Air Command. 

Their whole executive committee has been out there twice. All of 
them are planning to come. 

As you know, this is a group in this country which has made a pro- 
found study of the economic aspects of defense. I have had the bene- 
fit of their thinking. 

I do not say it is right or wrong. 

Mr. Mrxsuaty. With that in mind you also mentioned some of the 
teachings of Karl Marx, which since have been followed out by Mr. 
Lenin and Mr. Stalin, as to their goals of conquering the world. One 
thing you did not mention was that they stated the best way to con- 
quer a democracy was to have it spend itself into bankrupte: v. 

General Power. Exactly right. I think their plan is to tuke you 
over economically if they can. This has been their stated plan. 

Mr. Minswati. Do you not think that is the more logical plan as 
of this minute? 

General Power. I can only give you my opinion. 

Mr. Mrnsnati. What is your opinion ? 

General Power. My opinion is, no. I think certainly they have 
eyed this country over the years, particularly in the early thirties. 
They were convinced, I think, capitalism would fall apart, that it 
could not handle itself in the depression. We came out of the de- 
pression. 

I think they write this off by saying capitalism always needs a war 
to get out of a depression. They think the war saved us. We had 
the war. 

Then they thought we would collapse again after World War II. 
We did not collapse, however. The country did not collapse. 

I think some of our Russian visitors perhaps had this in mind when 
they recently came here, to try to get an assessment as to the health 
of this country. I am sure they must have been astounded as to how 
healthy we are. 

LIMITED WAR THREAT 


Mr. Minswauyt. You do not feel then, that the greater capability 
so far as the Soviet Union is concerned is to keep on conducting these 
smaller wars of attrition, regional wars, limited wars, whatever you 
will? 

General Power. Yes. If they can take over the whole world with- 
out fighting a major war, certainly they will do that. As a matter 
of fact, Stalin stated, “We will conquer Europe’ 
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Mr. Mrinsuau. Just a moment ago you implied perhaps they would 
not do it that way. You seemed to imply they will go ahead and do it 
by an all-out attack. 

General Power. I am sorry if I implied that. I was trying merely 
to stress the chances of the various things and setting up various con- 
ditions that could bring it about. 

If you let them take over the world piece by piece and not stop 
them, certainly they will do it that way. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Power. Again it is a question of what is an all-out war. I 

think major reliance is on their army. 

Mr. Minswawu. General nuclear war, then. 

General Power. They have a tremendous army with conventional 
weapons. I think this has been proven in the last war. Their major 
reliance is on this. 

Mr. Mrinswatu. Off the record. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

General Power. If the Soviets can find a better way than general 
war, they will get it that way. 

I also st: ited that I think their avowed goal is world domination. 
[f all the easier paths are blocked, there is a good chance they will 

resort to the last resource, which will be all-out thermonuclear war. 

[ stated in the beginning, there will be no winners if you get into 
this thing, only losers in varying degrees. I do not quarrel with that 
philosophy. 

I merely say, you cannot rule out the possibility of an all-out ther- 
monuclear war. 

Mr. Minsuatu. But it is a secondary possibility right now. Do you 
not honestly feel that ? 

General Power. I hesitate to make a positive statement. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


LOCATION OF TARGETS 


Mr. Minsuauu. I think the record speaks for itself. - 
One other thing that you have said is that you had all the essential 
turgets in the Soviet Union covered. 
General Power. We have the capability to reach them, yes, de- 
pending on how much force I could use. 
Mr. Minsnaty. That is presuming you know where they are? 
General Power. Yes. 
Mr. Minswauu. You have no knowledge as of today as to the lo- 
cation of any of their missile sites, ICBM or IRBM: is that correct ? 
General Power. Off the record. 
(Off the record discussion. ) 
Mr. Minsynauu. Do you know the locations of some of the ICBM 
sites ¢ 
(yeneral Power. Off the record. 
(Off the record discussion. ) 
Mr. Mrnsuauu. In the case of an all-our war tomorrow would you 
bomb the suspected sites ? 
(seneral Power. Yes. 
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Mr. Minsrati. How heavily does SAC rely on the ability of 
carrier task force to survive the opening phase of nuclear war a Ps 
deliver an effective quantity of nuclear weapons to Russian targets? 

General Power. As I said before, we have worldwide coordinating 
conferences. We coordinate all of our capabilities and all of our 
targeting philosophies as we sit down together and work this thing 
out. Wetry not to be in competition with one another. 

You do not get anything extra by being the one who bombs some 
thing. There is nobody who is bucking for this. There is no extra 
prize you get or a few extra Brownie points. We try to do it in tl 
most eflicient way we can. 

Whoever has an assured capability and can get there first—we ie 
them LO there first. 

Again, I have a responsibility for the lives of my crews. We wil! 
have to fight our way in. We will fight our way in with hydrogen 
bombs. This will not be an easy job. 

[ will not put one of my crews in and tell them to penetrate unless 
I know the defenses have been attacked. 

If 1 believe that another force, which claims it will blow up this 
thing, cannot do it, due to its limited all weather or night capability, 
then, i in a condition such as this, I will probably put my own airplanes 
in there to take care of that, because I have a deep responsibility 
for the lives of my crews. 

However, wherever I think this can be done by a Navy airplane or 
a theater airplane, I will gladly give it to him. I have more thar 
enough work to do. 


PRESENT ABILITY TO LAUNCH NUCLEAR ATTACK 


Mr. Mrnswatu. If the bell should ring tomorrow morning we have 
the capability of delivering a substantial nuclear attack on the po- 
tential enemy, and we have had testimony before this committee 
from General Taylor and others in the ground forces, and others 
in the Navy who say we have more than enough to completely obliter- 
ate the enemy should they attack tomorrow morning, even though 
they made the initial attack. Do you agree with that? 

General Powrr. I say General Taylor has a lot more confidence 
of our overall ability than I do under the condition where they attack 
us. 

If I get no warning of this attack, I have zero capability right at this 
minute, that is, provided they have the capability to destroy my 
forces on the ground. You have to first tell me how much warning 
I am getting of this attack. This is the thing that changes every- 
thing. 

Mr. Minsuauy. If we were attacked tomorrow morning how much 
warning do you think you would get ? 

General Power. I think I would get ample warning if they ar 
using only airplanes. I think we could make them real SOrTy. 

Mr. Mrinsuaty. That is what I am talking about, tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

General Power. If you mean actually tomorrow. 
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Mr. Minsuatu. Yes. 

General Power. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Minsuauy. How about a year from tomorrow morning? 

General Power. I believe we developed this at some let ngth before. 

Mr. Minswau. This follows in with this question. 

General Power. As I said before, and I think there is a lot of testi- 
mony on the record, it basically depends on getting missiles in quantity 
and the possibility that we will not have an adequate warning system 
or forces tailored to operate with zero warning. 

Mr. Minsuaxy. You seem to minimize the effectiveness of our NIKE 
systems especially against missiles. You did not give it too high a 

capability in attacks against enemy aircraft. How does our NIKE 
system compare with that of the Russians and specifically with their 
air defenses around Moscow ? 

General Power. They have a surface-to-air missile system. I have 
much more knowledge of our own NIKE system, NIKE-HERCU- 
LES system, than that of the Russians. I have to penetrate the Rus- 
sian systems. I think I can penetrate them. 


NIKE DEFENSES 


Mr. Minsuaty. How effective do you think our NIKE-AJAX and 
HERCULES respectively are against enemy air attack ? 

General Power. Airplanes? 

Mr. Minsuauu. Yes, bombers. 

General Power. I think they will be effective to a degree. Point 
defense has always a limited value. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Minsuau. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES IN FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. General Power, your appearance before the committee 
has been most helpful. 

I have one final question. There are, as you know, funds in the 
1960 budget for the procurement of Strategic Air Command weapons, 
including airplanes and missiles. 

If you had your way exclusively, and I am asking now for your 
personal opinion, would you change the allocation of these funds in 
any significant way ¢ 

General Power. This is the 1960 budget ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, the one before us. 

General Power. Merely talking about relationship between air- 
planes and missiles ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but I am talking about using SAC dollars. Can 
they be used to better advantage ? 

General Power. Referring just to weapons systems? 

Mr. Manon. Or any related matter. All I want is a frank state- 
ment of your own personal views. 

General Power. This is a difficult thing to answer. Really, in my 
opinion—and you have to take this in context with other things— 
you will buy more military posture through good personnel actions 
today, particularly in SAC, than in any other a1 
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As I said before, the pay bill has been of tremendous help. The 
life one leads as an alert crew member is an inconvenient life at best, 
plus about an 80- or 100-hour week. 

I would like to have alert pay for these crews. It is psychological 
rather than a matter of getting rich. It should be $10 for every 24 
hours a man is on alert. 

The ground alert air crew is on an 80-hour week alert. 

I think the motivation you get from this is tantamount to some- 
body recognizing that what you are doing is a pretty inconvenient 
way to live. You sleep in your clothes. You have the same clothes 
on day and night. 

Alert pay would require a small amount of money. Spot promo- 
tions for my crews are also important. 

We have spot promotions in SAC, but we got them. years ago when 
we had only 750 crews. We have tripled and quadrupled the num- 
ber of crews but have the same number of spot promotions, and we 
are even losing these. 

Again, this represents a very smi all sum of money. The first item 
[ mentioned, “Alert pay for SAC,” is somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $15 million. My spot promotions would run to about $5 million. 

Mr. Manon. A year? 

General Power. Yes. 

These are things that would buy me tremendous mileage. Machines 
do not fight wars—men fight wars. You get tremendous motiva- 
tion out of these things. 

Housing is another tremendously important thing. This is all 
meant to stabilize our force. Over 50 percent of the airmen in SAC 
have been in the command for less than 2 years. We have fantastically 
complex equipment. We have $11 billion invested in the hardware at 
SAC. 

I have mentioned some personnel actions that I would certainly 
firm up first. 

There are other things. You must take care of your operation and 
maintenance money. We have this tremendous plant, representing 
in investment of $11 billion. We have to keep it up. We have to fill 
up the cracks in the runways, keep the roofs from leaking. I want 
the right amount for that and have it in proportion to the overall 
costs. 

We need spare parts and support equipment. Ground support 
equipment is not glamorous, but you cannot start an airplane without 
it and you cannot run a missile site without it. 

When you start saying you have to do it in the proper proportion, 
these are areas where I would like more. They are not way out of 
whack, but I would like to put them in a little better proportion. 

Of course, a lot depends on warning and airborne alert. This air- 
borne alert is something that will be costly, mostly in sweat and in the 
hours our men will have to put in. 

We will have to increase and almost double or triple our flying 
hours, so our fuel cost will go up. 

Mr. Manon. You have commented on one aspect of this problem. 

Now as to the other aspect, as to procurement of hardware, by way 
of planes, missiles and so forth 
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General Power. I will give a priority. No. 1 priority in SAC— 
and I am talking about the immediate future : and taking full consid- 
eration of time—in buying this country military posture of deterrent 

value, is the KC-135 B-52-G combination with the HOUND DOG 
missile. That is No. 1 priority. 

Mr. Manon. Would you like to take some of the dollars in pro- 
curement in this budget if you had exclusive authority to make a per- 
sonal decision here and apply more of it to that and less to something 
else ? 

General Power. I have to know what I will get first. It is ina state 
of flux. Once I know, I would have to make a hard decision that I 
would rather have this than that. 

As it faces me now, I would like to have more 52’s and KC-—135’s, 
compressed in time. In the objective program, USAF has shown 
me the — wings of 52’s but they are stretched out too far. I want 
them faster. That would increase the price, and then we would have 
to drop something else out. 

Mr. Manon. What would you drop out ? 

General Power. Again, the missile probably will carry a major 
share of this role in the future; so time forces this decision. You 
cannot ignore the future, so you need both. 

Mr. Manon. Would you say that probably, insofar as you know, 
the procurement dollars are fairly well balanced ? 

General Power. Within the amount being allocated to SAC I 
would say, yes. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. You have been very 
helpful to us. 

I wish you would check your remarks carefully. If you have said 
something that is not quite in keeping with what you believe, if it 
could be misinterpreted because it is spoken completely off the cuff, 
modify the sentence in order that your true view may be reflec ted. 

General Power. I appreciate that. It is very easy 

Mr. Manon. In the give and take of discussion it is very easy to 

take one sentence by itself and be misled. 

General Power. How about the security aspect ? 

Mr. Manon. The committee has a regular procedure to take care 
of that. 
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TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 


WITNESSES 


GEN. 0. P. WEYLAND, COMMANDER, TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 
BRIG. GEN. W. W. MOMYER, DIRECTOR OF PLANS, DEPUTY FOR 
OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 


Mr. Manion. The committee will come to order. 

We are undertaking in our hearings to get as broad a picture as 
possible of our defense program from the Air Force this morning. 
We have before us General Weyland, commanding general of the 
Tactical Air Command. 

General, will you proce eed 7 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL WEYLAND 


General Wryianp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As I understand it, you have had the commander in chief of 
NORAD and the commander in chief of Strategic Air Command ap- 
pear before you. Accordingly I am very appreciative of this oppor- 
tunity of appearing and discussing the tactical Air Force structure 
worldwide. 

I would like to point out that this includes not only the Tactical 
Air Command in the United States but our deployed tactical forces 
overseas, predominantly in E urope and in the Far East. 

With your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, I will just speak from some 
notes, speak informally and ad lib a bit. 

Mr. Manon. That is fine. 

General Wrytanp. The coverage and the scope of my remarks will 
include the following missions and responsibilities : 

The organization and deployment of Tactical Air, worldwide, our 
employment of Tactical Air in the cold war, limited war, and total or 
general war, a little bit on our aircraft and the equipment, something 
on our force structure and the changes in them, and finally the neces- 
sity for modernization and survival of our forces. 


ROLES AND MISSIONS 


The roles and missions of our Strategic Air Forces and our Air De- 
fense Forces are relatively simple in concept and fairly well under- 
stood as a result thereof. Strategic Air Command has the basic 
mission of delivering massive retaliation, massive blows at the heart 
of the enemy country, specifically the U.S.S.R. in the event of total 
war, and our Air Defense Command and their defense forces must 
endeavor to prevent the enemy from doing the same thing to us. 

The roles and missions and the employment of our Tactical Air is 
somewhat more complex and consequently not quite so well under- 
stood in many areas. We constitute a rather versatile and flexible 
element of our offensive air power. 

Parenthetically, I might say we are predominantly offensive in 
nature just as strategic air is. 

Our mission, which I will describe briefly, requires a variety of 
tasks which cover practically the entire scope of airpower’s capa- 
bilities, and we must be ready at a moment’s notice, just as all other 
combat forces, to apply the appropriate degree of force at the times 
and places necessary to back up our national policy. I will describe 
this later under these three conditions I mentioned, under conditions 
of cold war, limited war, and total war. 

The distinction between cold, limited, and total war tends from 
time to time to become rather fuzzy. Two recent examples are Leb- 
anon and Formosa. We sent. tactical air forces very quickly into 
Lebanon just as we did surface forees—Army, Navy, and Marines. 
In that particular case there was no shooting to speak of. The long- 
term political implications were relatively limited. 

On the other hand, in the Formosa Strait condition we also sent 
tactical air forces, predominantly naval forces. I don’t believe any 
of our land forces were immediately involved. 
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In that particular case the U.S. forces, speaking primarily of tac- 
tical air or the naval forces, did not do any shooting, but conversely 
the Chinese Nationalists and the Chinese Communists were doing a 
considerable amount of shooting at each other. I am not sure whether 
that was a cold war or a limited war. That is the reason for saying 
these things become rather fuzzy. 

Obviously cold wars can lead to limited wars, and it is entirely 
possible that limited war, if we actually become engaged in it, could 
expand to total war. 

I feel in any of these situations in backing up our national policy 
there is a common denominator for putting teeth into our policy, and 
that is putting military force into it which the Communists under- 
stand better than anything else. 

This force shoald be of the proper degree and kind at the right 
place and at the right time. 

To fulfill these criteria, tactical air forces are unique in their 
capabilities to fulfill all three missions in cold, limited, or total war. 

I will discuss briefly our missions and responsibilities. Our tacti- 
cal air forces, perhaps more than any other element of the Air 
Force, makes a team of our Defense Establishment. We are equipped, 
trained, and organized to make a team with the Army and with the 
Marines or the Navy, and in this regard we are particularly closely 
associated with the Army forces, and I will mention rather briefly 
later that we engage in many training exercises with them to keep 
our work polished up. 

In a theater of operations, unified command we shall say, it is the 
tactical air which accomplishes the primary air tasks to fulfill the 
overall responsibilities of the unified or the theater commander, and 
in so doing we are very closely associated with the Army forces and 
with Marine or naval forces if they are part of the unified command. 

[ will say that in the application of the tactical airpower in 
achieving the overall missions of the theater commander we, more 
than any other of the forces available to such a unified commander, 
‘onstitute the force which can exercise the greatest strategic influence 
on that theater or unified commander’s mission as a whole. We are 
especially trained, especially equipped and qualified to do this joint 
work in teamwork with the other services. 

In accomplishing our missions in a unified command we have his- 
torically three principal tasks: the achievement and maintenance of 
air superiority, interdiction, and close air support of the surface 
forces. I will discuss them briefly. 


AIR SUPERIORITY 


First, air superiority. It has been proved in two wars, at least, 
that the attainment and maintenance of air superiority is an essential 
prerequisite to practically any type of operation, either offensive air 
operations or the operations of our surface forces, land or naval. 

In the achievement of this air superiority by tactical air and other 
forces in theaters of operations we achieve this primarily by offensive 
air operations, going after the enemy air forces, endeavoring to 
destroy them on their airbases or to destroy their missile sites if we 

an find them. 
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As a secondary proposition and as a second best thing we will oper- 
ate offensive fighter patrols to try to prevent them from penetrating 
into our territory and attacking our forces; and, finally, close air 
defense of our own territory. : 

This principle of the achievement of air superiority has become so 
critical with the devolpment of enemy airpower that all elements of 
the U.S. Air Force in the initial stages, particularly in an all-out war, 
will be pretty well concentrated on this. Strategic air forces, and 
tactical air forces worldwide are pretty well united in accomplish- 
ing this initial and very, very important task. 

When I say that, I do not mean it is to the exclusion of other missions, 
but normally it will be of the greatest urgency in the initial stages of 
a war. 

The operations of our tactical forces and strategic forces, insofar as 
preplanning enables us to do so, is very, very closely coordinated. We 
endeavor not to have duplication in the striking of enemy airfields, 
and so on, in our plans. 

Once we have this air superiority established to an acceptable 
degree, then our surface forces, ground forces, naval forces as well. 

can carry on their primary tasks without interference from enemy 
air, or a minimum of that, so they can do their job much more 
efficiently. 
INTERDICTION 


The next mission I mentioned was that of interdiction. This 
means with us the application of airpower into the rear areas of the 
enemy’s country or the area in which their military forces are operat- 
ing. This is for the purpose of destroying the enemy’s military 
forces, or his military supplies or his ammunition, in rear areas if 
eae We feel it is more efficient to knock them out in rear areas 
before that ammunition and those forces and that power can be applied 
against our own ground forces. We do this by cutting the enemy’s 
lines of communications, striking his logistical establishments, his 
supply areas, his ammunition dumps, and so ou, as well as the enemy’s 
ground forces, his reserves which could be shifted to influence the 
situation. 

If we can either destroy them or neutralize their potential opera- 
tions we have thereby assisted our surface forces and have contributed 

very materially to the overall mission of a theater commander. 

In so doing we feel that this is the force which is of greatest strate- 
gic influence on the theater commander’s mission. 

Just as a very little example, we have done much of this in each 
World War and even in the Korean war. For example, in World 
War IT my XIXth Tactical Air Command, closely associated with 
General Patton’s Third Army, interdicted a large group of German 
forces which were in the south of France. Almost purely by airpower 
we cut all of their lines of communication so they could not move by 
rail or their other means of transport, and when they did try to move 
and when they formed up in combat units which they had to do because 
the French FFI would decimate them if they mov ed by little driblets. 
we hit them from the air. They simply surrendered. That was a 
fairly sizable force, better than 20,000 troops, and they were neutral- 
ized and were prevented from moving because of airpower. That is 
one application of interdiction. 
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CLOSE COMBAT AIR SUPPORT 


Close combat air support is one that is dear to the hearts of the 
surface forces; whereas interdiction probably has a greater influence 
on their eventual operations. They normally do not : see it and many 
of the people in the lower echelons do not appreciate what is going 
on. Commanders of higher echelons do appreciate it. 

Close combat support is that where we apply firepower and close 
combat support to render immediate assistance to our ground forces 
in the achievement of their immediate objectives, whether that is in 
the offense or defense. We do this by knocking out artillery, for 

example, movements of their local reserves, striking and softening up 

the ground forces in the areas where our ground forces propose to 
penetrate. This is a very flexible mission requiring an extremely 
high degree of coordination between air and ground operations. 

We practice this a great deal and within the Air Forces we are 
the specialists in this type of operation. 

In our peacetime operations most of our training exercises are 
along this line because that is the type of operation where the air 
and the ground gets the optimum training in joint operations. 

We carry these on an almost daily basis, ranging from small fire- 
power demonstration of just a few aircraft and working with units 
as small as a battle group or some similar formation, up to divisions 
and larger forces. It has ranged up to joint maneuvers, the largest 
since World War II being exercise SAGEBRUSH which took place 

in the latter part of 1955. That exercise involved two field armies, 
all of the ground forces in the United States practically, and two 
field Tactical Air Forces, all of the Tactical Air Forces that I have 
in the United States. 

In this particular case I happened to be the overall maneuver di- 
rector and the overall commander. This was a two-sided exercise and 
since I commanded both sides I couldn’t lose, Mr. Chairman. 


ORGANIZATION AND DEPLOYMENT 


L will discuss briefly the organization and deployment of our Tacti- 
cal Air Forces worldwide. To accomplish the worldwide responsi- 
bilities of Tactical Air our forces are organized predominantly into 
three major commands. Overseas we have the U.S. Air Forces in 
Europe under General Everest. That comprises our entire Tactical 
Air Force contribution to the NATO organization under General 
Norstad, of course. 

Available to General Everest and to the overall commander there 
are a number of wings, comprised of tactical fighters, tactical bombers, 
and those offensive tactical aircraft have the only tactical nuclear 
capability among the NATO forces. 

Supporting them in an overall sense, of course, is our own Strategic 
Aur Command and the British bomber force, but they are not part of 
the forces of General Norstad. The only nuclear capability in the 
air are the U.S. tactical air forces in Europe. That extends clear 
on around to Turkey. 

We also have tactical reconnaissance, troop carrier, and the essential 
‘communications and control system which functions in a dual capacity 
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as the air defense early warning and control network, and to control 
the offensive strikes of the tactical air force. It is a dual responsi- 
bility of that control system. 

It is very similar, however, to the air defense network here in the 
United States, although we do not have all of the automaticity, if 
that is the correct word, that we now are getting in the States. 

In the Pacific, similarly, we have the tactical air forces organized 
in what is called the Pacific air forces which comprise one of the 
joint elements of the Pacific Command. The Pacific air forces are 
commanded by General Kuter and he operates as one of the com- 
ponent forces under Admiral Felt who has the Pacific Command. 

Similarly he has bombers and troop carrier aircraft and recon- 
naissance. 

Mr. Manon. Where are they located ? 

General WryLanp. The headquarters are in Hawaii adjacent to the 
overall] Pacific Command. Headquarters. The combat forces are de- 
ployed predominantly farther to the west, in Japan, Okinawa, the 
Philippines, and so on. There are some rotational forces occasionally 
operating from Formosa. 

In the United States we have the Tactical Air Command which in 
effect is the parent command of the tactical air forces. I would 
hasten to es hiin that I do not, as commander of Tactical Air Com- 
mand, have command authority over the deployed tactical air forces. 
Those come under the joint or unified commanders in the theaters of 
operation. 

However, I do have responsibilities for the development of new air- 
craft, the doctrines, tactics, and techniques of employing these new 
aircraft, and we wring these things out. in coordination with the Army 
forces in our exercises in this country. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you charged with any responsibility for supply 
of the forces that have been deployed to other commands? 

General Wrytanp. Yes. The trained personnel to replace the tac- 
tical fighter poe, tactical pilots, mechanics on F-100’s predom- 
inantly come from my command. 

I also have the responsibility for training the fighter pilots and 
tactical bomber pilots before they are deployed there to be sure they 
are combat ready. 

Mr. Sixes. What about supplies and equipment ? 

General Wryianp. That funnels through our Air Materiel Com- 
mand who coordinate all of that. I get in on it, naturally, from time 
to time, but it is not my basic responsibility. 

The tactical forces, the wings, combat forces of the Tactical Air 
Command here in the United States in effect comprise a strategic 
reserve immediately available to reinforce our oversea forces in 
Europe and in the Pacific. As I will mention briefly later we have 
specific plans for reinforcing them in the event of a major or total 
war. 

These units here in the United States comprise the principal lim- 
ited war force, to be deployed to any unexpected area of the world 
where tactical air forces might be needed. 
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COLD WAR CONTRIBUTIONS 


How do we employ our tactical air under the varying conditions, 
differing conditions of cold, limited, or hot war, or total war? 

First I will discuss the cold war very briefly. As you know un- 
doubtedly better than I, the Communists employ various combina- 
tions of political, economic, psychological, and military threats or 
pressures to influence vy acillating areas of the world. 

How can tactical air contribute under these conditions to back up 
our foreign policy, and so on 

They can do it in this way: We have an advertised intention and 
the demonstrated capability of backing up any of these small coun- 
tries that might be placed under pressure, and we have demonstrated 
that within the past year in the case of Lebanon and in the case of 
Formosa, we quickly moved troops to those areas. 


TAC IN LEBANON SITUATION 


Parenthetically I might say that the Lebanon situation erupted 
first, 1 think it was in July, from the time we got our first execution 
order to move tactical air to that area, about 2 "2 hours after we got 
the execution order the tactical fighters were on their way and flew 
nonstop into Turkey 

Mr. Manon. From where? 

General WryLanp. Myrtle Beach, S.C. They arrived in a total 
flying time of about 1214 or 13 hours, something like that. 

Because of some political conditions while they were in the air we 
had to change their routes so that they would not overfly certain 
Mediterranean countries. They were refueled three times. 

Within about 50 hours we had all of our tactical forces somewhere 
in Europe within striking distance. We had to hold some of them 
up in France because the airfield at Adana had become saturated 
with the troop carrier aircraft which had transported the Army’s 
airborne group. They were all there ready to fight in less than 4 
days. The first elements were there within 15 or 16 hours. 

Mr. Manon. What was the total deployment of Tactical Air Force ? 

General WryLanp. The total deployment we put in there were two 
tactical fighter squadrons, F-100’s; we had one tactical bomb squad- 
ron, B—57’s; we had tanker airc raft to support their deployment, and 
also a few tankers there to give them more time over Beirut in cover- 
ing the landings, by the way, of the troop carrier aircraft when they 
landed the Army troops. 

We had a sort of a composite squadron of tactical reconnaissance 
of RF-101’s, photographic, visual reconnaissance aircraft, and we 
had some reconnaissance versions of the B—66, for night photography 
and electronics and all-weather reconnaissance. 

We also had a communications and control unit there with radar 
and everything else needed for positive control of our aircraft in 
the air. 

Mr. Manon. The total number of planes and total number of men 
involved is what ¢ 
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General WrYLAND. 1,994 personnel and 111 aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General Werytanp. It was a potent force, Mr. Chairman, if any- 
thing had broken out. 

Fortunately it was there as a deterrent force. It constituted 
visible evidence of the U.S. determination to back up and support 
national policy. 

They were there, they were on the ground, they were flying over- 
head, they could be seen, and there was no question about their 
availability. 

I felt it isa potent force under those conditions. 


GOOD-WILL FLIGHTS 


Other employments in the cold war: We conduct what we generally 
refer to as good-will flights from time to time. 

We sent such a flight, which was really a tactical training exercise 
from my st :ndpoint, to wring out some of the logistical and operat- 
ing problems, to the Far East about a year and a ‘half ago. We sent 
a flight of B-66 bombers nonstop from the United States to the Phil- 
ippines. They refueled about three times enroute. It took them 
about 16 hours flying time. 

They were followed quickly by tactical fighters that were in the 
Philippines, on Formosa, Korea, and Japan. We rotated them. The 
basic idea was a training exercise to find out some of the problems. 

The Filipino Secretary of Defense had visited my headquarters a 
short while before. 

I had told him that in the event of pressures or limited war I could 
reinforce that area very quickly. He wanted us to give him more 
airplanes to support the ‘Philippine Air Force. 

I said we could get in very quickly to support them if that were 
necessary. This was in effect a demonstration to him that I was not 
fooling when I told him that. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Wrytanp. We have had other good-will flights purely in 
the nature of good-will flights. I think it was last fall we sent a 
good-will flight into Denmark and Norw ay. 

As you know, they are members of NATO but they do not permit 
U.S. forces to be based in their countries. 

Mr. Wurrten. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

General WryLanp. We sent flights of tactical fighters to both Nor- 
way and Denmark. They flew nonstop from the east coast of the 
United States into both of those countries. They landed and big 
celebrations went on, and it was quite effective. This reassured them 
that perhaps we can reinforce them if there was real war, even though 
they do not permit U.S. forces on their territory—to be stationed 
there. 

This was a show-of-the-flag type of operation. 

We have another exercise coming up in a few months, I believe, 
in which we are sending a good-w ill force to another countr y. These 
are show-of-the-flag types of operations. 
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As I say, in cold war operations it is the visible presence, the adver- 
tising of the fact that we can arrive in a remote area of the world very 
quickly, the visible presence of our forces there immediately available 
giving positive and reassuring evidence of our support to friendly 
countries and, consequently, I feel it is a stabilizing Jeoee of the world 
and backs up our national policy. 


TAC IN LIMITED WAR 


As to the limited war in which perhaps we can actually get into 
shooting, I mentioned before that limited war can rather widely 
change the scope and number of forces that can be used. In this 
particular area of limited war I feel I can speak with some authority. 

Back in 1950 I was here in Washington and was told to pack my 
bag and get out to the Far East with less than 24 hours’ notice, pre- 
sumably on about 2 months’ temporary duty. I came back about 4 
years later. 

I was there for the complete span of the Korean war, in command 
position of the Far East Air Forces for most of that time. 

I think in that type of operation I have had more continuous ex- 
perience than any other senior officer. 

In this limited war business I think we should remember that SAC 
and tactical theater forces are dedicated primarily as general war de- 
terrents. If they become involved too seriously in a limited war their 
general war deterrent posture will be degraded, and that is one of the 
things we do not want to do. That was one of the reasons I say that 
our tactical forces here in the United States can be most effective 
and can be the best limited war deterrent force that we have readily 
available. 

In these limited wars, and when we use the term “limited” it is 
usually with limited political objectives, limited in the geographical 
area, limited in the target areas to be considered, and as we found in 
Korea they can be limited in types of weapons we are permitted to 
use. 

In such a war the air aspects are predominantly tactical in nature. 
Very seldom are there any strategic objectives—big industrial areas 
that are involved—so the air aspects are primarily tactical in nature. 
That certainly was the case in Korea. 

The application of our air power under those conditions varies, 
and it can vary from something very small, indeed, to something 
rather large, and the Korean war, for those who were in it at least, 
was a wal war. Lots of people were hurt. I had 2,000 casualties 
myself in the Tactical Air Forces, Far East. Ground forces numeri- 
cally had many more. 

Under those conditions we must have optimum flexibility. This 
flexibility in limited war must be flexibility in thinking as well as in 
operations. We must be ready to adapt ourselves to the very peculiar 
conditions that may arise. I have no optimism that the next limited 
war will be exactly like the Korean war. As a matter of fact, I hope 
it will not be. 

To be effective under those conditions our tactical air forces must 
have extremely quick reaction. If a small country is put under pres- 
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sure and they are invaded, and their freedom or independence jeopar- 
dized, it is more important that we get in a small force of tactical air 
to support the indigenous ground forces, to get them in right now. It 
is more important to get in something right now than to get a large 
number of wings 2 or 3 weeks later or a month or two later. Speed i is 
of the essence. 

Usually these countries are willing to fight if they get the visible 
and immediate evidence we w ill support them and back them up. 

A small number of tactical aircraft, particularly if we are permitted 
to use tactical atomic weapons, can wield a tremendous influence under 
those conditions. 

I would like to epee that this speed of deployment is impor- 
tant. We want to get in first to support the indigenous ground 
forces. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


PLANNING 








General Weytanp. Within the Tactical Air Command here in the 
United States, I have set up a highly streamlined, a very austere head- 
quarters comprised predominantly of intelligence and operational 
people with the communications and control elements essential under 
those conditions to operate in a small limited war situation. This is 
the 19th Air Force. It was in Victoria, Tex., until 3 or 4 months 
ago but I have moved them since that time. 

This 19th Air Force, with General Viccelio in command, is charged 
with the responsibility, under my planning people, of examining every 
potential trouble spot in the world. They try to analyze every pos- 
sible trouble that might arise. They analyze the conditions that might 
prevail in the case of a limited war or a limited war threat. They 
analyze the airfields that are available, the logistics that are avail- 
able, the problems involved, and so on, and then they make a ‘con- 
tingency plan that would fit that sort of a situation. Therefore, if 
anything does happen we have a plan to begin with. Usually at the 
last minute we will have to modify the plan but we have something 
to start with. 

For example, we had basic plans, since the Middle East is a well- 
known potential trouble spot, and we had such a plan ready prior to 
Lebanon. We took that basic plan. The Joint Chiefs of Staff gave 
us our directive and modified the basic plan I had and we were in 
business, 

By the same token we had a basic plan for the Far East in the 
Formosa area, and again we modified that plan. As a matter of fact, 
that plan was modified several times. 

In this case we planned that the first elements of composite air 
force can arrive in the eastern Mediterranean about 15 hours and 45 
minutes after the decision to deploy. 

Going to the Far East area, because of greater distances, less en 
route bases, and so on, a little longer is required. We get our first 
elements of a composite air strike force in the Far East area, Formosa, 
or the Philippines, within 38 hours. The main thing on those deploy- 
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ments is that I prove we can fly some of our aircraft through nonstop, 
but particularly in my fighters if I fly them all the way they will be 
pretty pooped when they arrive, so we deliberately stop them. off in 
Hawaii, Guam, Midway, or Wake and give them a rest en route, 


TAC IN TOTAL WAR 


Now, the employment of tactical air in total war. As you know, 
it is a policy of the Air Force that the Air Force have a basic posture 
of deterrence first, and then have the ability of surviving with some 
acceptable forces and launch a retaliatory attack. Deterrence is our 
primary mission and then the ability to fight if we are attacked. 

One of the keystones of our national policy is that of our mutual 
security arrangements with other friendly countries of the free world, 
particularly NATO and Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. The 
retention of the long-term friendship, the trade and support of these 
friendly countries are directly related to their confidence in our direct 
support in peventing the Communists from overrunning their home- 
lands; hence, our deployed tactical air forces, as well as our ground 
forces, with a nuclear capability in Germany, Italy, France, England, 
and ‘Turkey, as well as Japan and Okinawa in the Far East, consti- 
tute the visible evidence and the immediate capability of supporting 
those countries and assuring them if they are attacked we will be in 
it with them. 

Now, as to our capabilities in a general or all-out war. 


FIREPOWER OF TACTICAL AIRCRAFT 


Some people tend to depreciate the tremendous firepower of the 
tactical airplane. It was not long ago that a big bomber was the 
only craft which was capable of carrying and delivering the atomic 
weapons which we had at the time. These weapons were tremen- 
dously big and heavy and only a big bomber could carry them. Hence, 
for any targets requiring atomic attack only the big airplane could 
be programed to strike them. Since those days, however, there has 
been a radical change. ‘Today we have a family of atomic and nuclear 
weapons for tactical employment. They are much smaller. They 
are much more potent, and they can be carried on the tactical fighters. 
They are carried on the tactical fighters and bombers. All of our 
permanently deployed tactical fighters and bombers in Europe and 
the Far East have the capability and are trained in the use of these 
weapons. 

Similarly, my command keeps on rotation in Europe, in Germany, 
Italy, and in ‘Turkey, squadrons of tactical air forces, tactical fighters, 
and they also have this capability. Those units permanently deployed, 
and my units on rotation over there, have specifically assigned targets, 
and as I mentioned earlier, they are carefully coordinated with the 
SAC target assignments. These units overseas maintain what we 
refer to as alert cells. ‘They vary in numbers of aircraft that are on 
constant alert. There is a minimum requirement of them being on 
the ground and on their way in 15 minutes. Recently this reaction 
time was reduced considerably. I tested some of these units just a 
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few months ago and they were rolling in much less time than the 
specified 15 minutes. Being close to the opponent’s territory, much 
closer to their targets than any other offensive forces available, they 
can hit those targets much sooner than any other elements of American 
air power. Because they can hit the assigned tactical targets they 
greatly facilitate the later penetration of our Strategic Air Force. 









AIR ALERT 






Mr. Srxes. Do you maintain any type of air alert at the present 
time? 

General WryLanp. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Under conditions of warfare would you feel it would be 
necessary to do so? 

General Weryianp. Under conditions of actual war, yes, and I 
have done that from time to time. It is an extremely expensive way 
of doing business—extremely expensive. In maintaining a general 
deterrent posture I do not feel that is too feasible, at least from my 
standpoint in the tactical business. I will discuss this problem of 
survivability a little later, Mr. Congressman. 

Those deployed, tactical air forces have a tremendous striking 
capability, hundreds of the assigned targets, and, within the ran 
capabilities of the tactical air forces, we could reach approximately 
50 percent of all the targets requiring nuclear attack 1f we chose 
to program them for that type of mission. 
















ALERT TIME 










Mr. Forp. When you said they were now ready on minutes’ 
alert time, does than means those forces that could do this job that 
you just referred to—hitting tactical assignments with nuclear 
weapons ? 

General Wrytanp. That is correct, sir. Each squadron overseas 
maintains a portion of the force in an alert cell. Actually over there 
the theater commanders have chosen, out of the 18 or 20 airplanes 
deployed in a squadron, a portion of them on the strip alert, bombed 
up, ready to go with the pilots immediately available with their as- 
signed targets in case anything happens. The requirement was 15 
minutes, but they can now get off in much less time. 

Mr. Forp. Is that in both the European and Far Eastern Com- 
mands? 

General Wryianp. Yes. It is the same type of aircraft. I have 
not visited the Far East for some time. I am going on a trip out 
there next month, but the requirement is the 15-minute alert. 

Mr. Srxes. Generally, what are the types of aircraft that are main- 
tained on that type of an alert ? 

General Wryianp. The bulk are the F-100’s, but in Europe there 
is one wing of F-101’s, a higher performance airplane with a slightly 
longer range, and also a wing of tactical bombers. 
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TAC TARGETS 


Mr. Sixes. How are their targets differentiated from the targets 
normally associated with the SAC ? 

General Wry.anp. Their immediate striking targets are predomi-: 
nantly airfield targets. We would hope to catch the enemy with 
as many of their forces on the ground as possible that plus their con- 
trol facilities. Those targets and the assignments have been co- 
ordinated so that there is no duplication. Those targets have been 
picked also from the standpoint of the overall mission of the threater 
commander. Those are the targets which will best facilitate his mis- 
sion and assure that the NATO forces will not be quickly overrun. 


ABILITY TO SURVIVE ATTACK 


Mr. SHepparp. With regard to the state of readiness that you have 
stated, is it not rather obvious that your information is the basic 
factor with regard to your success; in other words, if you do not 
know when you are going to be hit are you not liable to find your- 
selves in a fixed target operation where you can be incapacitated by a 
surprise attack ? 

ona) Wey.anp. That is one of the things, Mr. Congressman, 
that we are greatly concerned about. I propose to discuss briefly a 
little later my ideas on survivability. 

Mr. Suepparp. I did not mean to anticipate you. I am sorry. 

General Wrytanp. We maintain them on extreme alert. If they 
attack with manned aircraft we will have, we feel, enough warning to 
get off. We have that capability.. Since you brought the subject 
up, the missile threat, of course, is becoming greater and the chances 
are that the Russians at least have a shorter intermediate range mis- 
sile capability now. Their accuracy and so on we do not know much 
about. Right now I think that we can get off the ground. We can 
survive an attack with a very acceptable capability. We need to do 
something about it for the future. 

Mr. Srxes. Normally, how much time would be required to get the 
remainder of your planes off the ground after the first alert ? 

General Wrytanp. This, of course, depends on whether we have 
had what we term a strategic warning. If that is the case everybody 
will be on a higher state of alert and we think—and perhaps this is 
a pious hope—there will be some indications under conditions as 
they stand today and we might get off—and this is a wild guess— 
perhaps half of the aircraft. 

Mr. Srxes. How soon? 

General Wrey.anp. Before they are hit. 

May I say that I mentioned that our tactical air forces here in 
the United States comprise in effect a strategic reserve. My forces 
here in the Zone of the Interior are readily available to General 
Norstad in Europe. Because of our current capability to refuel 
them in flight we can get them to Europe in a matter of hours. 
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With our present plans we call for the tactical strike aircraft to 
arrive in Europe in the initial phase of the war as reinforcements. 
Some of them can get there in a much shorter period of time, and we 
can get additional aircraft of a significant number shortly thereafter. 
That is our reinforcement capability in Europe only. 


ABILITY TO REACH TARGETS 


One of the characteristics of our deployed tactical air forces is 
the quick reaction. As I mentioned before, they are close to the 
enemy. They can strike the enemy quicker than our long-range 
strategic forces operating farther back. They have a very fine 
penetration capability once they are off the ground. The tactical 
fighters are relatively smaller airplanes. ‘They poe a smaller 
radar return to the enemy’s radar; consequently, they are more dif- 
ficult to pick up in the air, and if picked up by the enemy’s radar, 
more difficult to intercept because the tactical fighters are always 
faster than the bigger aircraft. They are all supersonic, and if 
they are intercepted they have a much better chance of getting 
through and reaching their targets, or getting home, as the case 
may be. So I feel that they have a very high penetration capability, 
and the best penetration capability of any aircraft in the Air Force 
inventory. 

I have talked with my boys over there who are on alert and they 
have a high degree of confidence of getting into their targets and 
delivering their weapons and getting home. 

Our inventory, I think I mentioned before; and it includes not 
only tactical fighters and bombers, but some tactical missiles as well. 


TACTICAL MISSILES 


We have been in the missile business in the tactical air forces for 
something like 4 years now. We have developed the first opera- 
tional missiles in the inventory which originally were the MATA- 
DORS, the TM-61. They are now in Kurope and they are now in 


the Far East deployed and ready to fire. They are being replaced 
by a better missile, the MACE. 


TANKER AIRCRAFT 


To give them the mobility and the quick reaction to reinforce 
Europe and the Far East, we have tanker aircraft to move them 
over quickly. This is just as important in limited war as it is in total 
war—the ability to get to the troubled area quickly. We have troop 
carrier aircraft to furnish the logistic support for the movements of 
our own tactical aircraft, and also to carry the Army’s combat troops, 
the airborne troops particularly, into battle under combat conditions. 


TACTICAL FIGHTER AIRCRAFT 


The tactical fighter is the backbone of the offensive inventory. As 
I mentioned, at the present time the bulk of them are F-100’s. There 
are some F-101’s and some 104’s and some 105’s. The F-100 is, 
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I feel, able to cope with anything that the Russians have today. It 
has been in the inventory now on the order of a couple of years. 
It is supersonic, but not a high supersonic airplane. It will become 
obsolescent in a few years. 

The F-101 has high performance. It has a Mach number of about 
1.5 or 1.6. It has a little better capability than the F-100. It has a 
limited all-weather capability. I might add, going back to the F—100, 
it does not have an all-weather capability. You must see your target 
and attack it visually. The F-101 can attack visually, or it can attack 
by blind bombing methods. 

The F-104 has just come into the inventory. It has a very high 
performance and it is a little airplane. It also can be refueled in the 
air and deployed to Europe or any other area. The F-105 is coming 
into the inventory now. It is the first airplane we have gotten that 
was designed and built from the ground up as a tactical fighter. It is 
a very high performance airplane, on the order of Mach 2. It can 
carry its weapons internally so that it is supersonic whether it is car- 
rying weapons or not. That airplane is just coming into the inven- 
tory. 

TACTICAL BOMBERS 


With regard to the tactical bombers, at the end of this fiscal year we 
will have only two wings in the inventory, one of B-57’s and one of 
B--66’s. No more tactical bombers are being procured and in the fu- 
ture our tactical forces must rely on the offensive capability of the 
tactical fighter entirely ; therefore, we are trying to build some degree 


of all-weather capability in the tactical fighter. 

I have mentioned the tactical missiles. In our reconnaissance air- 
craft we have four reconnaissance wings worldwide. They are for 
the purpose of getting information—visual, photographic, electronic, 
by whatever means, not only for air operations but for ground op- 
erations as well. We have a very heavy responsibility in that regard. 
For this purpose we have two types of aircraft basically, a fighter 
type which has been particularly equipped for reconnaissance pur- 
poses, the RF-101. It can carry a variety of cameras for taking pic- 
tures either in the daytime or the nighttime. A reconnaissance ver- 
sion of a B-66 does night and all-weather reconnaissance, photo- 
graphic, electronic, and otherwise. 


TANKER AIRCRAFT 


In our tanker field we have at the present time what you might call 
hand-me-down equipment. I was given some obsolete KB-—50 bombers 
which were modified to tankers. The speed, the range, the altitude 
capability of the KB-50 was extremely marginal. We had to brin 
our fighters down to about 15,000 feet to start refueling with them, an 
even then we had to coast downhill and that was in order to keep up 
sufficient speed so we would wind up at around 12,000 feet and then 
the fighter would have to climb back to altitude to proceed to its desti- 
nation. He thereby lost a lot of time and a lot of fuel climbing back 
up. We modified the KB-50 by hanging on two jet engines which 
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turned out to be sort of surplus in the Air Force and that has im- 
proved the performance capability of the KB-50. We now call ita 
KB-50J. That is raising the performance of the KB-50 so that we can 
start refueling our fighters at about ———— feet. 

In a good many cases we can top the weather, but there are a lot of 
conditions in deploying aircraft from the United States to Europe 
where we cannot top the weather, and it is most difficult to refuel a 
single engine fighter when the poor fighter pilot is his own navigator, 
sia operator, pilot, and everything else. He is as busy as a birddog, 
and to try to refuel, communicate, navigate, and hook up and refuel in 
the soup is asking quite a bit of him. 

However, we are training them for it. It is a very marginal opera- 
tion. 

These KB-50’s are very marginal in their performance. We vitally 
need a higher performance airplane of a jet type. We need something 
like a KC-135. I could deploy my aircraft to Europe with positive 
assurance under any conditions if I had a jet tanker, and I could do it 
with a fewer number of tankers. 


TAC CHARACTERISTICS 


As to the characteristics of our tactical air, there are 2 or 3 things 
that might be mentioned. They are: Their mobility, flexibility, and 
economy. I have mentioned mobility to a degree. There was a time 
when we had to island-hop these smaller airplanes. They had a rela- 
tively limited range of combat radius and to deploy them to Europe 
we would have to land them in Newfoundland or Iceland or some- 
where like that. With weather conditions being like they were it fre- 
quently took weeks to deploy a unit safely. With in-flight refueling 
we do not have to stop and we can deploy them, so we do have the 
mobility which is vital in cold, limited, or general war conditions. 

Our ZI tactical forces are no good unless we can get them quickly 
to where the fighting is taking place. We have improved this mo- 
bility immensely in the past few years. Flexibility is another key 
characteristic we like to talk about. This flexibility takes many 
forms in the type of missions they perform. We can go into close air 
support of ground formations, interdiction, or what have you. We 
have flexibility in the scale of effort that would be applied to any 
of these target systems. We can concentrate our forces, or we can 
pe up one or two airplanes as the case may require. We have flexi- 

ility in our penetration capability more than any other offensive 
airplane. Its speed gives it capability. We do not have to fly super- 
sonic all the time. If on a reconnaissance mission you need to fly 
slowly or low to see something [we can do it], but if you get into 
trouble you can push your throttle up to the fire wall and fight your- 
self out, or outfly the other fellow. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


We have a great deal of flexibility in our weapons. As I men- 
tioned before, we can carry a range of tactical, nuclear weapons. We 
have a new family of these and they can vary from a pretty big bang, 
that can be carried on a tactical fighter on down to really small-yield 
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weapons. Generally speaking, I favor for most tactical operations 
a relatively small-yield weapon, which is not a weapon of mass de- 
struction. We can use a weapon that will knock out a bridge or 
definitely knock out a small concentration of enemy artillery without 
destroying the rest of the countryside. So it is not a weapon of mass 
destruction. Wecan go up to higher weapons. 


CONVENTIONAL CAPABILITY 


In addition, we have kept what is generally referred to as a con- 
ventional or nonnuclear capability. There are many conditions in 
this tactical business where a nuclear weapon is not the answer. If 
there is a single truck containing ammunition rolling down the road 
about to reinforce some enemy ground forces to give them ammuni- 
tion, I would not want to say that it was beneath my dignity and not 
a good enough target for a nuclear weapon. We have machinegun 
tire that we can knock that out with. So we have retained a conven- 
tional capability. We have cannon fire and rockets, napalm, and we 
have iron bombs, or high explosive bombs. We are doing a very 
modest amount of research and development in this area. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

We deliver our weapons in a variety of ways. In Europe we can 
bomb low. In the Far East we can penetrate at high altitudes and 
do dive bombing. We can dive bomb or deliver weapons by com- 
binations. 

ECONOMY 


Now, regarding economy. I mentioned the large proportion of the 
enemy target structure which is within reach of the tactical aircraft. 
Now, I would not say these tactical aircraft are cheap by any manner 
of means. They, like all other hardware, have become rather ex- 
pensive. Nevertheless, the one or two engine tactical airplane ob- 
viously is much cheaper than a six or eight engined bomber, so it is 
more economical, and when we can destroy the target with a single 
engine type of fighter that would be a good way of doing it. 


FORCE STRUCTURE 


I would like to talk briefly about our force structure and express 
some personal concern in this area. Reviewing history .a little bit 
you will recall after World War II the U.S. Air Force was reduced 
to a foree structure of something like 48 wings. We could not be 
strong everywhere at that time. By agreement within the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff the philosophy and the concept was to put the most 
of the resources in the Air Force into our strategic air power as a 
deterrent to all-out war, that being the greatest threat to this country. 
It was and still is successful in the concept of deterring an all-out or 
general war. 

However, having been involved in the Korean war for its duration 
of some 3 years, I felt that it lacked just a bit, as an overall concept, 
in deterring limited wars. When we started the Korean war we were 
in a rather poor posture as a result of a reduction in forces. In many 
Ways we were very fortunate, or the enemy was not too smart, in that 
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they:started that particular limited war in an area where we had im- 
mediately available some tactical air, not much, as well as some ground 
and naval forces ready to intervene immediately. Now at least in 
part I would say as the result of the Korean war, the Congress, you 
gentlemen, apparently decreed an expanded U.S. Air Force to cope 
with these new threats as well asthe old threat. That is the way that I 
looked at it. Asa result, we developed what was called the 137-wing 
program of the U.S. Air Force. It was quite a well-balanced Air 
Force, I thought. Now, in the interim the increased cost of all the 
weapons sy stems, the development cost of ballistic missiles, the DEW 
line, SAC dispersal, and so forth, hs ave boosted the Air Force budget 
to a figure which will not support 137 wings, that is all there is to vit. 
Some reductions in force structure were necessary—inevitable. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF WINGS 


Now, in the reduction from the 137-wing concept to about 102 this 
year, or next year, the bulk of the reduction has been imposed on the 
Tactical Air Forces, or the fighter type of aircraft. At the end of 
this fiscal year we will have a total of 31 wings available to the tac- 
tical air commanders worldwide, either ZI or overseas. We will have 
31 wings of tactical air available to the theater commanders or myself. 

I should add that in our program that either has or will be pre- 
sented perhaps by General Webster, it is listed as at 35 wings. There 
are four wings of heavy troop carriers that are now assigned to and 
under the operational control of the Military Air Transport Service. 

This reduction, which is quite sizable, resulted in about 25 wings of 
offensive fighters and tactical bombers—that much of a decrease. It 
included a big decrease in the tactical forces, and it also included a 
decrease of some 10 of what were called strategic fighter wings, which 
were in SAC, but which had about the same aircraft and just about 
the same mission and so on as the present tactical air force. 

There were also some oneal reductions in reconnaissance and 
troop carriers in another area. 

Now, in the light of the very definite roles and the responsibility 
of the tactical air which I have covered very briefly, and also con- 
sidering the huge numerical superiority which the Russian air forces 
enjoy, it is my personal view that our tactical air force structure is 
reduced right now to rockbottom and I personally consider that we 
are in a precarious or questionable position. 

Just by way of comparison, I might say that the Russians—and I 
have looked through some previous testimony given by someone— 
have a force structure of ———— tactical fighters assigned to their 
tactical air arms, plus — bombers, predomin: intly light bombers. 

Mr. Wuirren. With regard to the question of what Russia has, I 
have listened to that from so many sources 

Supposedly we have heard the best persons in the CIA and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. To make the statement that they have these 
big figures and then to support that with the statement, “I read some 
statement somewhere by somebody that they have these numbers,” that 
is a mighty weak reed on which to vouch for these things. Your 
statement. was that you read some testimony somewhere by ‘somebody 
and the Russians have that much. 
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General Wrytanp. That comes directly out of the national intel- 
ligence estimate. 


We now have in the U.S. Air Force, against that large number of 


tactical bombers of the Russian force structure, ——— wings of tac- 
tical bombers with a unit equipped strength of ——— airplanes per 
wing. 


Mr. Wurrren. Does your comparison take into account the dif- 
ference in the Russian situation where they are surrounded by NATO 
countries and various other countries with the capacity on the part 
of a number of other countries to strike them? Does that relative 
difference in the situation enter into this comparison and would not 
their demands naturally be much higher than our own ? 

General Wrytanp. I feel the comparison is somewhat valid. 

Mr. Wurrren. You have told this committee that the President’s 
ludget leaves you in a rather precarious position. I question that 
inyself, 

General Wrytanp. I did not say the budget. 

Mr. Wuirren. The situation, you say, is somewhat precarious, so 
what is the difference? 


General Wrytanp. We have now ——— tactical fighter wings with 
a unit equipped strength of ———— fighters compared—and this is a 


matter of comparison—with a vast numerical superiority in fighters 
credited to the tactical force structure of the Russians, according to 
national intelligence. 

Mr. Wurrren. And in addition to that you have NATO. 

General WryLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. And we have our Air Force that may not be under 
your command. 

General Wrytanp. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do we have to have as much as Russia under the 
particular situation that they have? 

General Wrytanp. Never let it be said that I am one who says that 
what the other guy has I have to have also. Apropos your question 
and your observation on NATO, it is quite correct to say the NATO 
forces of course lend to our overall posture. I would say, however, 
that the NATO force structure roughly offsets the force structure of 
the Warsaw Pact countries which are directly opposite them. I was 
making a direct comparison between ourselves and Russia. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you have figures for those countries comparable 
to what you have for Russia? The information we have is that they 
are relatively weak. 

General Wrytanp. They can be provided. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
for the committee’s use.) 

Mr. Tuomson. How many fighter bombers and tactical bombers 
are in these ———— wings? 

General Weynanp. It is 48 each in a wing of tactical 
bombers, ———. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS IN TAC AREA 


Really what I was leading up to was I do not wish to make an odious 
comparison, but the point I wish to emphasize with a very, very 
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modest, if I may use that term, tactical air force structure, the size 
of it emphasizes the requirements for modernization to insure the 
survivability for what we do have. 

I would say qualitatively, airplane for airplane, man for man, unit 

for unit, we are superior to the Russians. With that I have no ques- 
tion. You can talk to any of the kids out there. They have no 
qualms. A tactical fighter pilot standing on alert says that he can 
get in and will outfight any fighter that opposes him. I have had a 
ittle experience and I am the only senior air commander that has 
actually bumped up against some Russian pilots which happened to 
be in the Korean war. They never admitted it—that they were in it. 
That was the case then and it is the case now, and we must see that 
it continues to be the case in the future, and that is the purpose of my 
emphasis on modernization and qualitative superiority. 

Now, this is an area in which I have some concern. For this year— 
and you are not really concerned now, this is really past history—in 
the tactical Air Force structure we have approximately, and it is very 
difficult to pin it down, 8 percent of the research and development 
budget assigned to the tactical weapon systems. For the next year 
_ indications are we may do less well, and I am genuinely concerned 
about it. 

I mentioned the types of aircraft and the necessity for moderniza- 
tion. 

Mr. Forp. When you used the term “squadrons,” and now you 
refer to research and development, does that include aircraft squad- 
rons, MATADORS and MACE, does it include research and develop- 
ment in those fields? 

General Wrytanp. When I refer to research and development, sir, 
I mean in any of the weapon systems that are programed in our Air 
Force structure. We do have some tactical missiles. At the present 
time the MATADOR is phasing into the MACE. It should be im- 
proved in the future. I will take these up more or less in order. 

First, I would like to talk about the tankers. I think that I have 
mentioned that already, but for emphasis I would like to mention 
it again. 

Mr. Manon. Before you get away from that I wish that you would 
make clear the point Gaal by Mr. Ford. I understood you to say 
that for the current budget the tactical Air Force was getting about 
8 percent of the research and development funds of the Air Force. 

General Wry.tanp. Yes. We are not getting that in that sense. It 
is being applied to research and development. 

Mr. Manon. We understand. 

General Wryianp. To tactical weapon systems. Now, that is the 
best estimate that I could get. 


TANKER DEFICIENCIES 


Mr. Manon. You were talking about tankers; proceed. 
General Wrey.Lanp. I am afraid that it might drop below that figure 
in the future. Now, we have some very definite deficiencies in the 
tankers. They cannot go high enough to top all of the weather. Con- 
sequently, there are times when we cannot be assured of getting a 
force through a weather front, or something of the sort. So in 
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order to make our force of optimum. effectiveness and with assured 
mobility, to assure it getting. to the Middle East or to reinforce 
Europe, we can do that with a jet tanker, but we cannot guarantee it 
with our present tankers. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Out of your total inventory of planes assigned to 
tactical operations, what percentage of them need modification and 
modernization ¢ : 

General WreyLanp. I was just going through them now, Mr. Shep- 

yard. 
' The entire tanker fleet. I would like to see jets and I would put 
that at the top of my priority, even though it is not a combat airplane, 
to insure the mobility of getting our tactical forces to the right place 
at the right time. 

Mr. Manon. I think that Mr. Sheppard would like to know what 
kind of atanker you need. Is it KC-135? 

General Weyianp. The KC-135 would do very nicely. 

Mr. Manon. How many would you need to completely modernize 
your force? 

General Wry.anp. I have now four squadrons of tankers. There 
are 20 to a squadron, 

Mr. Manon. How many squadrons? 

General WryLanp. Six worldwide, of which four are here in the 
Zone of the Interior. 

Mr. Manon. That would be 120 tankers if you did not change your 
requirements ? 

( yeneral WryLanp. Yes. Actually, because of the increasing capa- 
bility of the KC-135 tanker we could do the mission with probatity 
four squadrons of KC-135’s if we had them. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any KC-135’s now? 

General WrYLAnp. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What are you using? 

General WryLanp. KB-50J’s. 

Mr. Forp. Just KB-50J’s? 

General Wrytanp. Entirely. 


MODIFICATION OF AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. Sueprarp. My question was not directed to the intake of new 
planes as substitutes for those in existence. I was trying to establish 
out of the total now in inventory of TAC what number of them 
would be modernized and modified? That is what I was trying to 
establish, not the replacement of those actually in the inventory. 

General Wryianp. Actually of those in the inventory only KB- 
50J’s right now. The F-100, as I mentioned before, today is a good 
airplane. In a few years, because of the numbers we have, it will 
comprise the bulk of our tactical forces. 

We should start phasing in new types of aircraft and actually 
right now we are phasing in some. I am concerned about the rate at 
which we are phasing them in. The F-104 and the F-105 are now 
being phased in, but in rather limited numbers. Only F-104C’s are 
being programed at this time or as far as I know in the future. 

F-105’s are really good airplanes. In the program we have 
wings. I do not know if we can pay for that number or not. There 
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is quite a question about it. In the research and development area, 
very soon we should be developing the airplane on paper, and so on, 
which will replace the F-105. It takes that much time. This should 
be what we call a vertical or short takeoff and landing airplane. We 
have very little money put in on that, not enough to assure that the 
airplanes will come along at the time I feel they will be needed. So 
that is a very marginal area indeed. 













REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF FIGHTER AIRCRAFT 





_ Mr. Manon. As you know, there have been a number of cutbacks 
in fighter aircraft. Have they been made with your recommenda- 
tion ¢ 

General WryLanp. The cutbacks were made by higher authority, 
sir, with the information available to them, and they had, I suppose, 
some agonizing considerations. To answer your question directly, 1 
did not concur in them; no, sir, not entirely. I recognize that cuts 
have tobe made. I would expect to take my share. 










WARNING 












I have emphasized research and development and the modernization 
of the aircraft, particularly in light of the very low force structure 
with which we will have to deal in the future. By the same token, an- 
other thing we have mentioned earlier which concerns us all is that 
of the survival from a surprise attack. Earlier I stated that right 
now I felt that our oversea deployed forces could get enough warning, 
even enough tactical warning, to get off an acceptable number of air- 
craft to retaliate against the enemy. I believe that as long as we can 
do this—and this applies to our forces worldwide, strategic, tactical, 
or anything else—I think we have a posture of deterrence whereby the 
Russians would hesitate a long time before the attack. As such time 
as they develop their missiles or any of their forces or a combination 
thereof so they can catch us with less than that amount of warnimg, 
then we are in dire straits. That, of course, comes about with the 
missile threat. 


















AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION 





Mr. Suepparpv. Mr. Chairman, I interpret the General's comments, 
perhaps erroneously, to the effect that his approach to the moderniza- 
tion aspect is the intake of a more modern plane. 

My question is still directed back to the inventory presently in your 
possession. What percentage of that will require modernization with 
modern equipment, techniques, and so forth, but not replacement by 
new planes? That is what I was trying to establish. Perhaps I did 
not phrase my question well. 

General Werytanp. As of today, only the tankers. The tactical 
fighters, which will be the only aircraft left in the inventory in a couple 
of years, as of right now can survive and hold their own in the air. 
(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Will you comment on this, General ¢ 

General WeyLanp. I will repeat what I said: The aircraft we have 
right now can do their mission today. The F-100 does not have an 
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all-weather capability. So, looking ahead—I am sorry if I must insist 
on that, but that is what I am talking about—as the B—-66’s phase out of 
the picture we must have an all-weather capability. I do not feel that 
we should iry to build an all-weather capability into the present F—100, 
which is rapidly becoming obsolescent 

Mr. Manon. That is the answer. 

General Wryianp. But that a new type of aircraft with higher 
performance and with the all-weather capability built in should take 
its place, sir. 





PHASE-OUT OF TAC BOMBERS 


Mr. Manon. Is there some way to add to and improve the existing 
bomber without replacing it with a new bomber ¢ 

General Wrytanp. Sir, I have not made a point of the bombers 
because they are now programed to be phased out completely i 

Mr. Forp. Those are your tactical bombers ? 

General Wrytanp. Yes, sir. So they will be out of the program. 





PROBLEM OF ATTACK SURVIVAL 


Survival is a part of the picture which might be part and parcel 
of modernization. That is really survival on the ground, the ability 
to absorb a surprise attack with an assured residual capability to strike 
back at the enemy and eventually win the war. This is a problem 
which is particularly acute in Europe and in the Far East with our 
deployed tactical forces. We have looked at all of the possibilities in 
Europe and in the Far East. We have taken various steps. We 
have dispersed to about the maximum capability, we feel. Real estate 
is a problem in Europe, among other factors. They have dispersed 
about all that is practical. It has a useful purpose, although only to 
a limited degree. It merely multiplies, to a degree, the number of 
targets the enemy must hit. 

We have considered dispersing our aircraft with zero length launch 
in Europe. It has some advantages. It is not a particularly good 
solution as a long-term proposition, certainly. 


ZERO LENGTH LAUNCHERS 


Mr. Forp. What do you mean by zero length launch? 

General WryLanp. That, sir, is a portable launcher. I say “port- 
able.” It is a big, heavy sort of truck arrangement. The tactical 
fighter, the F-100, is mounted up on a sort of cradle. You tie a big 
rocket assist bottle on the bottom of the fuselage. You fire up the 
jet engine. The pilot is in place. His weapons are on the airplane. 
He is ready to go. He gets his engine up to peak power, presses a 
button which fires this JATO bottle, and he is in the air just from 
a standing start. A similar term in the Navy would bea catapult. It 
is a little bit different. ; 

If we — our aircraft with these zero length launchers, it 
would be only a partial solution. We still have real estate problems, 
we have logistic support problems, communications problems. Of 


course, they are still soft and are capable of being destroyed or hurt 
by fallout. 
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HARDENING OF BASES 


We have come up with the proposition of having hardened struc- 
tures for protecting our tactical fighters overseas. For the relatively 
small tactical airplane, this is w ithin the state of the construction art. 
Such a structure can be built to withstanding the overpressures which 
would accrue from nuclear weapons, to withstand pressures of some- 
thing like , Which we feel would do the job. We would not 
require the dispersal of all of our aircraft, but to disperse simply 
around the existing real estate of our airfields which now exist. 

We have run some rather exhaustive analytical studies on this 
problem, and it would cost the Russians or any enemy a very large 
number of missiles thrown at such a hardened structure to assure a 
very great degree of destruction. 

(Off the record. ) 

General Wrytanp. The main point is initially to have a survival 
of a portion of your force structure. I feel that this would make the 
Russians think a long time before they initiated a surprise attack. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it planned to request any of these structures? 

General Werytanp. Sir, I have requested them, and the theater 
commanders are in complete agreement with me on this as being the 
most practical and economical solution in providing a balanced deter- 
rent force. There are no funds, to my knowledge, set aside for this. 
I believe we are planning on funds for one test structure, shall we say. 

Mr. Stxes. How long would it take to build it ? 

General Weytanp. Once we got going, I do not think it would take 
very long, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Would the chairman yield? 

Mr. Manon. I yield. 

Mr. Wuirren. General, I realize that from your experience it is 
your belief that these would be worthwhile, but do you not think it 
the better part of valor to go along with the test first? 

General Weytanp. Yes. That will prove or disprove it. We 
would then give them a zero length launch. We have already def- 
initely prov ed the capability of a zero length launch, so we do not 
need the runway to take off on. We drop the steel door. We zero 
length launch the airplane and it is on its way. At the moment they 
will take their chances on where they will land, but eventually we 
would solve that problem. 

This is one reason, of course, that in the future generation of air- 
craft we very much need to have what we call a vertical or short 
takeoff and landing characteristic for the airplane. 

Mr. Wuirren. One further question, Mr. Chairman. 

In view of the presentation which has been made to this committee 
that for a time missiles are what we have to deal with, that much of 
this will be not phased out but certainly changed to a degree, and 
that-there is relatively little protection ag ainst the missile, none of 
what you mention would offer protection against a direct hit by any 
type of missile you know of or can foresee, W ould it ? 

General Wey.anp. If a missile hit zero point right above one of 
these structures that structure would be destroyed. I do not think 
there is anything which would protect it. But the structures over 
at the other corner of the average tactical airfield we have in Europe 
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would not be destroyed, judging from examinations by our operations 
analysts. 

Mr. Wuirten. General, either you have an awful big field or else 
they have made an awfully big buildup before this committee about 
the destructiveness of these missiles. 

General Wrytanp. This will vary, naturally, according to the size 
of the missile or the size of the warhead. My operations analysts 
have drawn all sorts of curves on this thing, some of which I can 
understand and some of which I cannot, really, but if they used the 
average of a ———— weapon on one typical airfield, it would require, 
as I recall, something like 

General Momyer. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Have we agreement with the Russians that they 
stick to a———— warhead ? 

General Weyianp. This will vary, Mr. Congressman, naturally. 
The figures would go down. Apropos of that, if I were on their side 
of the fence I would not shoot too many big weapons that were going 
off close to the ground, because the prevailing wind carries all the 
fallout right back in my own country. 

Mr. Tuomson. How about that fallout? What is the ability of the 
individual pilot to survive during launch and return? Would this 
radioactive condition interfere ? 

General WeryLanp. The people who are in the structures, pilot, 
crew, and the aircraft, are protected. They drop the door for take- 
off. This structure, I might add, is supposed to stows all the filtering 
devices, and so on, to keep a viable condition inside the structure. 
We feel that unless it were extremely heavily contaminated when it 

‘ame back, if he found a place he could get on the ground and taxi 
back to get inside the structure, then with the time of refueling the 
airplane, and so on, he could survive for a few missions. 

Mr. Tuomson. During takeoff, though ? 

General Wryianp. He can survive that, yes, sir. Once you drop 
the door and kick off that booster bottle, you are in the air and on 
your way in seconds. I think so. 

The purpose of my remarks here, Mr. Chairman, was to emphasize 
that we are looking into these things. We think there is a possibility 
of survivability. We feel that we should modernize our forces. 

In my presentation, sir, I have tried to summarize the capabilities 
and the limitations of tactical air along with my position on some of 
the major issues which confront the tactical air commanders today. 

For the record, I would like to say once more that I feel sincerely 
that your Tactical Air Forces worldwide make a very significant, re- 
quired, and unique contribution to the U.S. Air Force mission and 
that, as one of the combat components charged with both general and 
limited war responsibilities, we must maintain this force in an active 
and vigorous state to insure the achievement of our national aims re- 
gardless of the circumstances under which they must be employed. 

As I mentioned, I have a few members of the staff here, and we 
would be very happy now or at any time to answer any other questions 
you might wish to pose. 

(Off the record.) 
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COMMENDATION 


Mr. Manon. I want to commend you, General Weyland, for making 
an outstanding presentation. You have done an excellent job in giv- 
ing us the picture of the Tactical Air Command. 


Yr 


ou made a speech some time ago in regard to the Tactical Air 
Command in which you referred to some of the shortcomings of the 


Tactical Air Command, or you wrote an article on that subject. 
(Off the record.) 


19TH AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. You have made reference to the 19th Air Force. Where 
is its headquarters ? 

General Wry.anp. Its headquarters are now at Seymour Johnson 
Air Force Base, which is in North Carolina. 

Mr. Manon. This is an Air Force outfit which is supposed to be in 
a condition of more or less instant readiness for participation in 
limited wars at almost any place on earth. 

General Wrytanp. That is correct, sir. May I add there, sir, that 
I do not have combat units directly assigned to the 19th Air Force, 
They are an operating agency in case of limited war, and I have ear- 
marked units of both the 9th Air Force and the 12th Air Force in 
varying orders of priority in which they might be called up. They 
maintain flyaway kits and are in varying degrees of alert. So they 
can be called up and attached to the 19th Air Force. When these 
units were sent to Turkey, as an example, the 19th Air Force quickly 
went over and set up their communications, and units from both 
the 9th Air Force and the 12th Air Force were then attached to them, 
and those were the units that he ran over there. 

Mr. Manon. What is your relationship to the Troop Carrier Com- 
mand ? 

General Wrytanp. They are part of my forces, sir. What I have 
are now concentrated in the 9th Air Force. 


TROOP CARRIER FORCES 


Mr. Manon. I wish you would give a statement with regard to the 
troop carrier forces. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING TROOP CARRIER FORCES 


(By Gen. O. P. Weyland) 


I have assigned two wings of C—130’s located at Sewart Air Force Base near 
Nashville, Tenn. These 2 wings have an authorized strength of 48 aircraft 
each. Also at Sewart is one squadron of C—123’s which we call an assault 
transport because of its ability to land and take off in very short, unprepared 
fields. At Pope, adjacent to the 82d Airborne at Fort Bragg, N.C., I have five 
squadrons of C—123’s. All four of the wings are assigned to my 9th Air Force. 
These 4 wings have a total authorized strength of 176 aircraft. 

Available to me for use during war are 14 wings of C-119’s, and 1 wing of 
C-123’s of the Air Force Reserve. These wings have a combined strength of 
about 730 aircraft. Our plans call for the utilization of this lift for the move 
ment of Army forces in the defense of the Western Hemisphere and other vital 
tasks that will be required. My staff has worked out an arrangement with 
the Reserves to use various units of their force in exercises and training ma- 
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neuvers with the Army. I have been very pleased with the capabilities of these 
Reserve troop carrier units. They have taken to the job with real enthusiasm. 

My troop carrier forces train with the Army daily. For example, after we 
have determined how much time the troop carrier force can fly, I reserve 
25 percent of that time for the training of crews. Fifty-five percent of the 
remaining time is devoted to the training of Army troops. During last year, 
almost 41,000 hours of troop carrier flying was allocated for the training of 
Army forces. In 1958, my troop carrier forces participated in four exer- 
cises with the Army. In 2 of these exercises, I committed approximately 150 
aircraft. Iam very proud of the fine working relationship my command has with 
the airborne forces of the Army. 

USAFE and PACAF have troop carrier units assigned for the intratheater 
airlift requirements generated by theater forces. In the case of USAFE, there 
is one wing of C-130’s and one wing of C-119’s. In addition, MATS maintains 
one squadron of C—124’s on rotation duty under the operational control of 
USAFE. PACAF has one wing of C-130’s assigned for the same general pur- 
pose as USAFE. In addition, MATS. has two C-—124 squadrons on duty in the 
-acifiec and under the operational control of PACAF. 

To maintain the troop carrier force in a modern condition I have made cer- 
tain recommendations to the Pentagon. It is my understanding that these rec- 
ommendations have been favorably considered. The most pressing requirement 
is to improve the capability of the C-130. This is being accomplished by certain 
structural changes and increasing the fuel capacity. With these improvements, 
my capability will be increased significantly in rapid deployment for a general 
or limited war. I have also proposed an early replacement of the C—123 with an 
aircraft more flexible and adaptable to the needs of our tactical forces. The 
first squadron of C—123’s is programed for modernization in the fourth quarter 
of fiscal year 1963 with a modification of the C—130 if tests prove out the validity 
of these modifications. 

Mr. Chairman, I am of the firm conviction that my troop carrier forces today 
are much better trained, better equipped, and more highly motivated than our 
forces in World War II and Korea. There is no doubt in my mind of their skill 

in carrying out any assigned task within their capability. 


AIRLIFT 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement at this point with respect to your 
capability for moving air and ground forces, your airlift capability, 
the number of planes, and so forth. 

General Wryianp. I think it is essential that I draw a distinction 

between tactical airlift, which is troop carrier, and what is generally 
referred to as strategic airlift, which is the MATS. It is MATS’ 
responsibility and the Joint Chiefs have given them the job of the 
long-haul movement of troops. My responsibility is the troop carrier 
tactical type of airplane waa picks up troops and drops them in 
combat, resupplies them, and so on. 

There are, | believe, two wings of troop carriers in Europe at the 
present time; we have four in the United States and one in the Pacific. 
So they are now spread around to assist those people. I can rein- 
force predominantly Europe. The four wings I now have have vary- 
ing capabilit: ies, and it is most difficult to pin down. I could add up 
the number of troops which could be carried and make it sound good 
in numbers of troops, but that would be under conditions of just 

carrying people predominantly. When we pick up the amount of 
heavy equipment the Army sometimes wants, then that degrades the 
performance. 

As an example, we have just done one of these exercises with the 
Army in which we airlifted 1,300 or 1,400 troops from the United 
States nonstop to Panama and jumped them. That was in one pack- 
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age. That was purely in the C-130’s. We had C-123’s there to bring 
in and air-land heavy equipment. 

There is not much point in my making an estimate on what the 
total combined troop carriers could do if it were concentrated, because 
it is not concentrated. That is what I can do here in the United 
States. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think the troop carrier strength is reasonably 
adequate ? 

General Werytanp. The Joint Chiefs of Staff apparently have 
agreed that it is adequate for the plans which they have. That is 
what it amounts to. That is the requirement, and we can do it. 


TAC AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. Manon. The total number of aircraft of all types in the Tac- 
tical Air Command is approximately what ¢ 

General WeyLanp. Sir, I would have to add that up and give it 
to you. You want the composite of the Tactical Air Forces world- 
wide, I believe. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General WryLanp. Sir, I do not have that. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately. 

General FrrepMan. There is a rather large grouping of them, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Supply to the committee the list and the grouping. 

General Wrytanp. It is a matter of record and, with your permis- 
sion, the people here in Washington will supply that. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 


LIMITED WAR 





Mr. Manon. General, you participated in the Korean war and know 
a lot about the problems and lessons of the Korean war. There has 
been an attempt by some writers, and thinkers, and speakers, and 
witnesses in this country to downgrade the strategic power, to down- 
grade the necessity for greater deterrent power in the Strategic Air 
Command, and so forth. It has been said that where we are really 
weak is in limited war capability, and that where we ought to spend 
our money in large proportion is in limited war capability. 

What are your comments with respect to that problem? 

General Wrytanp. The two are so interwoven that it is rather dif- 
ficult to do that. However, I think I can answer your question or 
make a comment which will be useful. 

I feel personally that the reason the Communists go into limited 
war operations is predominantly because they have been deterred from 
something bigger. Therefore, it is essential and I think it absolute- 
ly mandatory that we retain and never let up on the overall general 
war deterrent posture. 

I agree with these people that we must also have the minimum 
essential capability, whatever that may be, first, of deterring or of 
fighting successfully a limited war, else we might lose by segments 
of the world progressively. I think today within our tactical forces 
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on the air side of the picture we have a very real and potent deterrent 
force and very real capability to fight if that is necessary. 

Mr. Manon. Where would you visualize a small war taking place? 
Let us look at the various areas of the world. People are being 
trained and they are planning to anticipate small war and make plans 
for reaction to small wars. Let us look at those places where 
there probably would be a small war. What about western Europe 
and Germany and France? 

General Wrytanp. This is purely a personal view, Mr. Chairman. 
It is my view that there is relatively small chance of limited war 
breaking out in western Europe, although the Berlin situation cer- 
tainly poses a very perplexing problem. On both sides of the fence 
I think the peoples of the world are so concerned about the awful 
consequences of an all-out war that it is possible, shall we say barely 
conceivable, that there might be some sort of limited action involved 
there over something like Berlin. It is rather difficult to see how 
it would be contained, shall we say, but the most probable areas, the 
ones we think of mostly, are generally the Middle East, where there 
are several hot spots, several countries that can erupt. 

Mr. Manon. Before you get to the Middle East, let us remain in 
Europe. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Mauon. Now we are going to explore further the possibility of 
limited war. If we are preparing to cope with limited-war situations, 
let us see what they look like and what sort of plans we would need 
to make. We think of the Middle East. We went into Lebanon on 
a good-will mission last summer. There was no fighting, but it was an 
interesting exercise. Could you visualize something like that hap- 
pening again in the Middle East? 

General Wry anp. It is entirely possible, yes, sir; quite possible— 
a visible reinforcement backing up a friendly government. 


POSSIBILITY OF WAR IN IRAN 


Mr. Forp. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman ? 

As I read the papers, we have signed or are about to sign a mutual 
defense agreement with the nation of Iran. That would be a very 
definite possibility if there were aggressive action by the Soviet 
Union against that nation. 

General WrYLAND. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. As I read the paper this morning, they have directly or 
otherwise threatened to do that. 

General WeyLAnp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I read in the paper here: 

Meanwhile, the Soviet press today continued to heap abuse on Iranian leaders. 
The Government newspaper Izvestia accused Iran of launching an unbridled 
anti-Soviet campaign following the breakdown of talks between the two coun- 
tries, and so forth. 

Iran, he warned, “definitely will become our enemy if it signs a bilateral 
agreement with the United States.” 

Iranian Premier Eghba said: “Let them shout and abuse us until they get 
tired. If they think they can intimidate us and force us to relinquish our 
rights or interests by these means they are sadly mistaken. The more the 
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Russians attack, the greater will be the unity of the Iranian nation. We must 
all die once, and it is much better to die honorably than to live dishonorably. 
We know the Soviets would not dare invade Iran because if a single Red Army 


soldier steps on our soil it will mean the beginning of world war III and the 
destruction of the Soviets themselves. 


Can you visualize a small war in Iran? 


General Wrytanp. Not by direct aggression from the Russians. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


DEVELOPMENT OF TACTICAL AIRCRAFT 





Mr. Manon. Would you be the one to give us testimony as to how 
we ought to develop airplanes and techniques such as planes that can 
land without hardened airtields? 

General Wrytanp. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you work in that area? 

xeneral Wrytanp. Mr. Chairman, I have thought and my staff 
has thought about this a great deal. We have discussed the matter 
with our contemporaries overseas. I would reiterate what I pre- 
viously said, that I would not contemplate building tactical air forces 
or any other force, for that matter, as purely and simply for the 
purpose of deterring or fighting a limited war only. I feel that our 
forces must be flexible and that the first charge is the deterrence of a 
general war, which constitutes the greatest threat to our own country, 
and that we should have the flexibility to adapt our aircraft, our 
equipment, and our organizational structure to deter or to fight the 
limited war if it should occur. 

In the development of our tactical aircraft, getting to my particu- 
lar area of responsibility, we have taken cognizance of the require- 
ments as they exist, and they are really quite similar. That is one 
reason I have retained what we sometimes term a conventional capa- 
bility, of cannon, high-explosive bombs, and so on, which might be 
used in a limited war if it came up. The development of new air- 
craft, the requirements for short takeoff and landing, is equally appli- 
cable to a general war situation and a limited war situation. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. In making your plans to participate in a general war, 
you have to figure out places where you can land aircraft. This air- 
craft is not particularly long range. That is one of our major prob- 
lems. You do not have today aircraft which can be landed in a cow 
pasture somewhere in some foreign country, so you are very much 
limited in what you can do by reason of the necessity of basing your- 
self on a hardened airfield. 

We found ourselves bottlenecked with little airspace in Turkey, of 
course, in the Lebanon operation. 

General Wrytanp. That is one of the basic reasons, sir, that in our 
looking ahead a few years as a follow-on to the F—-105 we need to take 
advantage of the much-used term, “state of the art,” to achieve either 
a vertical or at least a short takeoff and landing capability which 
would do the very things you are concerned about and which I have 
been concerned about for a long time. 

Mr. Manon. I am afraid we are not pushing that program as hard 
as we should. What do you think? 

General WeyLanp. It concerns me very much, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Any further questions? Mr. Thomson. 
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ORGANIZATION OF TAC 


Mr. Tomson. General, I would like to clarify in my own mind 
the makeup of the Tactical Air Command which you command. Is 
that a reserve within the Zone of the Interior to back up the oversea 
integrated commands? 

General Weytanp. Yes, sir. AsTI stated earlier, you can consider 
it a strategic reserve. We can move our forces overseas to reinforce 
them very quickly. You are quite correct in that regard. Even on 
a day-to-day basis in peacetime, I am supporting Europe with four 
squadrons on constant rotation without their families, on an austere 
basis, but with their complete combat capability. They stay there 4 
months and then are replaced by other units. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. THomson. The question I wished to have answered with regard 
to that is, How has the Defense Act of 1958 worked out as to your 
relationship with these commands overseas ? 

General Weryianp. As it stands today, sir, I am not under the 
direct jurisdiction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Iam not part of the 
established unified or specified commands. As a matter of practi- 

cality, however, in the Lebanon situation and the Formosa situation, 
I got my orders right out of the Joint Chiefs of Staff through General 
White while he was sitting on the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. TuHomson. As I remember the Defense Act of 1958, it provides 
that you in the Air Force, as I conceive your position as commander 
of the Tactical Air Force, would be responsible for the training of 
these units, their supply, and that sort of thing, and the unified 
commanders would not get into that zone of activity. I am wonder- 
ing if that is working out all right. 

General WrYLAND. Yes, that is the way it is working today, sir. 
We back them up. I am the main source, not the sole source, of 
personnel. For personnel with the know-how in the tactical business, 
Tam the primary source for the overseas tactical forces. Iam also the 
backup force with combat units to reinforce them in war. 

Mr. THomson, Asa practical matter, it is working ? 

General WrYLAND. Yes. 


RANGE OF TAC MISSIONS 


Mr. THomson. I would like to ask you, too, what is the mission 
of the Tactical Air Command once you get into a combat situation ? 
How many miles out do you go on these interdiction missions, and 
when does it become strategic ? 

General Werytanp. What is strategic and what is tactical can 
become fuzzy. Normally we can and do operate to a depth of as 
much as 1,000 miles. The bulk of our missions would be much shorter 
than that. 

Mr. THomson. With your fighter, how far out can it go and come 
back ? 

General WryLanp. The F-100 can go out and return about 
miles radius of action. The B-66 bomber can go a little further, about 
to the ——— radius that I mentioned. The F-105 has about 
nautical miles radius of action. 
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Mr. Tuomson. Your primary mission is more or less close support 
of the ground forces ? 

General WeyLanp. I covered that, sir, in my basic testimony earlier, 
but I will review it quickly. The close-in combat support is one of the 
three, shall we say, basic missions. 

Mr, ‘THomson. General, I am a little familiar with this, too, and I 
understand your terms “interdiction” and “close-in support.” What I 
am saying is that your mission is to take care of the tactical forces, 
whether by interdiction, by close-in combat support, by reconnaissance, 
or what have you. Is that your mission? I do not know. 

General Wryxtanp. Yes; OK. That is it basically, putting it in 
other words, the way I have put it is that the Tactical Air Forces lend 
their capabilities in an optimum way to the overall mission of the uni- 
fied commander, the ground forces lend their optimum capabilities, 
and the naval forces do likewise. Their operations are coordinated. 

Mr. Tomson. From your statement, I get the general idea that the 
Tactical Air Force should have a capability to win any kind of war, 


General Weytanp. You got the wrong impression, sir. 
(Off the record.) 


STOL AIRCRAFT 


General Wey.anp. There is not a tremendous amount of difference 
between them. The F-104 came out largely as a result of the Korean 
war. There isa great demand for a high-performance aircraft. It is 
an airplane which can live in the air and perform its mission and be 
quite useful for a number of years. It has better takeoff and landing 
characteristics. So does the F-105. Their landing and takeoff char- 
acteristics were improved while still getting better performance to live 
in the air. 

The VTOL or STOL airplane would almost cut us loose from the 
requirement for long runways. The 105 and 104 still require a very 
considerable chunk of concrete to operate from unless you use the zero 
length launch capability. 


TAC AND CARRIER MOVEMENTS COMPARED 


Mr. Tomson. With regard to the use of tactical aircraft which 
would be served by the tankers, is that in the case of possible disturb- 
ance such as in Lebanon ? 

General Wrytanp. Yes. It was absolutely essential to get them 
there quickly. As I mentioned, I feel that it is extremely important 
in either a cold war situation of that nature or possible limited war 
to get something in very quickly to back up U.S. intentions and 
policy, and the only way to get them there quickly is inflight 
refueling. 

Mr. Txomson. With adequate knowledge of that situation, could 
we not use Navy aircraft carriers or something else which has tactical 
support ability ? 

General Wryianp. If the carriers are there, yes. If the carriers 
are in the western Mediterranean, I can get fighters to the eastern 
Mediterranean quicker than they can. 
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Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman, I think I should not take further 
time. This is largely argumentative. It is an astounding statement 
to me. 

MISSILE SQUADRON ALERT 


Mr. Forp. I have just two questions, 

One, what is the degree of alert for your MATADOR and MACE 
squadrons ¢ 

General Wryianp. I am sorry, I cannot answer that. I visited 
them. They are about on the same type of alert that our fighters are. 

Mr. Forp. When you mentioned your 15-minute alert and your 
improved alert to were talking about aircraft 

lenaral Weytanp. I was talking about the manned aircraft at that 
moment; yes, sir. The reaction time of the MATADOR is about the 
same, actually. It in effect is an unmanned airplane. It is a winged, 
missile. It has a jet engine. You have to start it up and check the 
system out. It takes just about the same length of time, actually, as 
to get an airplane up, possibly a little shorter. It is easier to conceal. 
It is not tied toa long runway. So the chances of its being zeroed in 
by the enemy are perhaps somewhat less than the airplane. 

Mr. Forp. The possibility of improving your reaction time in those 
areas is better than in the aircraft area. 

General Wrytanp. The best possibility of getting any material 
increase in reaction time of missiles is with the solid propellent missile. 
The MACE and MATADOR type of missile is in effect an airplane, 
and its reaction time is about as fast as you can get it. A liquid fuel 
rocket is longer, really, in its reaction time than the manned airplane. 








NATO BASES 


Mr. Forp. How many NATO or U.S.-controlled airbases do your 
tactical forces operate from in the NATO area ? 

General Werytanp. I have four squadrons. Did you mean the 
entire NATO structure? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Weryuanp. I surely do not have those figures. .We could 
get them. 

Mr. Forp. I am interested in how many bases your forces dis- 
persed in in the NATO area? 

General Wey.anp. I do not have the direct responsibility, you 
understand, for the European area. I do not have a ready answer. 
Wecan get the information for you. 

Mr. Forp. We saw when General Norstad was here a very heavily 
concentrated NATO air base complex. Our Air Forces cemaaie are 
the predominant forces in that organization. I was wondering on 
how many of those bases our forces are dispersed. 

General Wry.anp. I am sorry, but I do not have readily available 
the information you seek. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us that information later, General 
Friedman ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir; I will suppl y it later. 

(The information requested is classi and has been furnished 
for the committee.) 
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Mr. Forp. Is your nuclear capability in Europe significant with the 
tactical forces? 

General Werytanp. Yes, sir. Every offensive airplane has that 
capability. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions, gentlemen, of General 
Weyland? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Manon. General, it has been most helpful to have you here. 
You have done an excellent job giving us a different type of look 
at our Defense Establishment. 

Thank you very much, and I wish you good luck. 

General WryLanp. It has been my pleasure, sir. 


RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF 'THE UNITED 
STATES 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. LEM J. JACOBI (USNR), OF DETROIT, NATIONAL PRESI- 
DENT OF RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 

BRIG. GEN. DeLESSEPS MORRISON, USAR, MAYOR OF NEW ORLEANS, 
PAST NATIONAL PRESIDENT OF THE ROA 

COL. JOHN T. CARLTON, USAR, OF WASHINGTON, D.C., EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR OF THE ROA 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

I will ask the gentleman from Florida, Mr. Sikes, to preside at this 
particular session. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee is privileged to have this afternoon Admiral Jacobi 
national president of the Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States; the past president, General Morrison; and the executive di- 
rector of the association, Colonel Carlton, to discuss with us their 
views on the Reserve program. 

It is our privilege to hear you gentlemen. We will be glad to have 
your statements at this time. 

I understand, General Morrison, that you will be spokesman. 

General Morrison. Thank you, Mr. Sikes. 


STATEMENT OF Bric. GEN. DELESSEPS Morrison 


I would like to present the Reserve picture and I also would like 
to say something to the committee about the overall proposed cuts in 
the regular forces and in the National Guard. I have the position of 
civilian aide to Mr. Brucker in my State, so I suppose I am the 
Army’s representative in Louisiana. 

Weare hit, as you know, quite badly with the reduction of the Regu- 
lar Forces from the 900,000 level to 870,000, with the closing of some 
posts including Fort Polk in Louisiana. This is the last stand of the 
Army in our State, so when Polk closes the Army leaves my State. 
The Army leaves Louisiana. It is therefore a critical problem with 
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us, but more important than that specific matter in my own State and 
the economy of Louisiana, which is effected in that section, is the 
overall picture of the reduction of our manpower in the Regular Forces, 
National Guard, and the Reserves. 

We are back about where we were last year when I appeared before 
this same committee, at which time we had a recommendation of the 
exact same degree, a reduction to 870,000 in the Regular Army and a 
10 percent across-the-board reduction in the Reserves and the National 
Guard. 

I am very pleased that the Congress saw fit not to agree with that 
and appropriated the necessary money, I think it was $99 million ad- 
ditional to maintain the Army at 900,000 during the fiscal year just 
being completed. 

I think this was a wise decision because I know that General Taylor 
and Mr. Brucker will tell you that our forces are pitifully low. They 
may be hampered or restricted in some way because of the chain of 
command, so to speak, in the executive branch of the Government. I 
am not so restricted so I can speak my own true feeling, and I have 
been in many briefings with General Taylor and Mr. Brucker in which 
they pointed out how really ridiculous it is to reduce our Regular 
Forces from 15 divisions to 14 divisions when you stop to consider that 
we wind up with a net result of about three divisions in our STRAC 
force. In effect we cut our force, which is available to defend the 
country and do the Army’s job and repel invasion, by about 25 per- 
cent in manpower. 

Everything we learn and everything we read indicates that the new 
techniques are not going to reduce the need for manpower but te in- 
crease it. That is true for many reasons. You gentlemen probably 
know as well as I do the basic soldier today has a lot of equipment 
he didn’t have last time. They even have sentries equipped now. 
They had two eyes and now they have radar. That is oo 
equipment which has to be maintained and transported, and the same 
is true of all the sighting devices that the basic soldier has and the 
great mechanization and maintenance we have. I cannot see how we 
ean in this country justify going out and whacking away at our 
Armed Forces and then our Reserve—and I will get into that later— 
when we have world tension, when we have competition of a great 
degree, and competition which perhaps in some ways is moving ahead 
of us. I cannot understand why we do this sort of thing and cut our 
manpower forces. 

I do not say this idly, merely because I would like to see Fort Polk 
remain in operation. That would be a byproduct of it, of course. If 
the Army stays at 900,000 Chaffee and Polk probably would be re- 
tained and Fort Hood would not be cut, so that immediate prospect 
is very important to me in my own State. 

More than that I look upon the Armed Forces as a mayor looks on 
his police and fire departments. Weare all strapped for money. The 
State is having a rough time getting by. My city has less income and 
more problems. Yet we never shortchange our police and firemen 
because when we shortchange that we just cut our own throats. 

We raise our insurance rates and have crime waves that come into 
our cities, so we never short change the essential main line of defense 
of our communities which are police and firemen. 
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By the same token I think that the police and fire force of our 
country are our Armed Forces. Yet, in this situation we are in, mak- 
ing a substantial cut of 10 percent basically in the strength of the 
Army for the next year does not seem right. 

I hope Congress does not go along with it and I hope if there must 
be some cutting down in appropriations that it be in other areas ether 
than the Armed Forces. 

I realize that is easy to say, but in getting around to one item, for 
example, I certainly believe in foreign aid. Our city has taken the 
leadership in attempting to get through the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, and we are proud of our international program. 

However, if I got down to priorities I would put the maintenance of 
a proper armed force ahead of foreign aid, as badly as that is needed. 
I think taking care of yourself is always important. My own State 
and my own country I will put first and I will consider foreign aid 
second. 

Mr. Manon. Do you regard foreign aid, particularly the military 
aspects of aid, as element in taking care of ourselves and defending 
ourselves ? 

General Morrison. I do. I think it is highly important, as I said 
at the outset. We not only believe it is important but we have backed 
it up by taking an aggressive position with regard to reciprocal 
agreements and assistance of various kinds. I know the overall world 
picture requires foreign aid. 

However, as regards our defense, I would still put a proper and 
adequate force in my own country ahead of foreign aid, as important 
as foreign aid is, and I still would put foreign aid and defense ahead 
of a lot of other items. 

I am not belittling the necessity for foreign aid. In a way it is 
part of the defense picture. It is a very definite part of the defense 
picture. 

Mr. Srxes. Proceed, please. 

General Morrison. Passing on for a moment from the question of 
the Regular Forces which have been held at 900,000. The last time 
I had a military conference at Benning, we were told it should go 
to 927,000; this was before the directive came down from the Bureau 
of the Budget for the cutback. At that time our military leaders 
were not restricted in what they could say, so they gave the opinion 
to us civilian aides that we must. hold the line at 900,000 and must 
go up in the next fiscal year to 927,000. Now we are confronted with 
going down to 870,000. 

Getting on to the Reserve side, again everything we learn tells 
us that we must have greater Reserve strength, more effective, and 
as much, if not more, manpower. 

The idea of cutting the combined National Guard from 700,000 to 
630,000 I do not think is in the interest of national safety. I think 
it will greatly hamper a very, very important program in our country. 

We understand that to prepare properly for the kind of warfare 
that is envisioned that we are going to have more losses than we 
have had in the past. Greater losses again mean more manpower. 
However, it means more manpower with your Reserves, the very area 
I am talking about. 
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We say on one hand we are trying to describe our position on the 
one hand. General Taylor has told you about the 18 limited wars 
we have had since World War II. We will have them in the future, 
so we have to be prepared to do that job and also we have to be 
prepared for the future with all the changes. All that adds up to 
more manpower in the Regular Force and more manpower in the 
Reserves and the National Guard. 

The ROA is firmly of the opinion that we should not countenance 
a reduction. In fact, Congress was so adamant on this problem 
that at your last session you made mandatory the 400,000 National 
Guard and 300,000 Reserves. You permitted to be discretionary the 
900,000 Regular Army. I am sorry you did that. I think if you 
maintained the position of mandatory on the Regulars, Reserves, 
and National Guard that we would not have this argument today. 

Mr. Fuioop. General, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
thinks and acts as though he has six stars on his shoulders. You are 
way back in your table of organization. 

Gounal Morrison. That isright. He overrules everybody. 

I also attended a meeting one day with some of the congressional 
leaders, I think Congressman Sikes was there. One of them said 
they would see who was really running the country, whether it was 
the Bureau of the Budget or the Congress. They would see which 
one made the decisions. 

Congress made a decision and the Bureau of the Budget in effect 
overruled it. Now Congress is back to overrule the Bureau of the 
Budget, or it has the right and power to do so. 

Mr. Fxioop. Don’t bet on us, the Bureau of the Budget has Con- 
gress buffaloed, at least it lets them get away with it. 

General Morrison. I hope you do. You know, this question of de- 
fense shows we have learned so many things in history. Everybody 
laughed at Billy Mitchell. He tried to shock us into realizing our 
mistakes and then later on we realized how wrong we are. 

I think we are ready to do some of the same kind of thinking again 
as we did during the Billy Mitchell period. I don’t believe the public 
of our country is thinking along that line. If I can give you a barom- 
eter of my own city, which I know very well, I have been its mayor 
for 13 years, and I feel the pulse of the people of my city, I would say 
that an appropriation for national defense is considered by the people 
of my city as a very important one, and any reduction in it would be 
disfavored by 90 percent of the people in my own community. I know 
they would put an item of this kind far above appropriations which 
are not as essential as this. 

I do not want to name particular items, and not because I am a 
military man. I do not say national defense comes first because I am 
a military man. That is basically correct. Our armed services have 
to put out the fires when they occur and they have to take action 
when it is required. 

I back up my own opinions by my own policy. 

As poor as we get, with all the austerity we get, with cuts we make 
in city government, we never cut the police and never cut the firemen. 
On the contrary, we continue to raise the strength of those two de- 
partments as we go along. 
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I think our country is just a multiplication of that thousands of 
times. That is my own feeling. 

Specifically, gentlemen, the cut in the Army Reserve is from $222 
million to $202 million, a cut of $20 million. That is recommended 
against the Army Reserve. 

“My friend on the right is an admiral in the Navy. He doesn’t do 
too poorly, from $90 million to $88 million, only $2 million. The Air 
Force actually gets a slight increase, $53.5 million to $54 million. 
The Marines get $23.7 million to $24.3 million, so the Marines and the 
Air Force have not taken a cut in the Reserve program. 

The Navy has taken a $2 million cut and the Army a $20 million cut. 

I certainly contend that is w rong and the $222 million appropriated 
this year for the Army Reserve is well spent. 

I was interrogated last time by one gentleman of the committee who 
had the feeling that the Reserve was in some cases a country club 
proposition. I tried to correct his thinking. I said that may have 
been true many years back, but today the Reserves are being very 

carefully inspected, minutely inspected just as much as a regular unit. 

My unit just went through an inspection and it had to meet all the 
standards of a regular unit, administration, supply, and training. I 
can tell you that the Reserves, certainly in the Fourth Army area, are 
a very effective force. The money invested in their training is essen- 
tially very well invested. 

I think the cut of 10 percent from the Army Reserve is a big mis- 
take. I hope this committee will restore that $20 million, that 10 
percent cut. 

I am not a member of the National Guard but in my capacity as a 
civilian aide for Louisiana I think again the mistake goes across the 
board. The guard is a very essential integral part of our overall 
defense picture. 

Mr. Brucker has been saying this over and over again, and he is 
right, and I think this is a very good feeling that he has been able to 
engender—the fact there is no line of demarcation between the various 
rien pane that we are all the same, we are all one, Regulars, Re- 
serves, and National Guard. 

Therefore I am very definitely opposed to a cut in any of the cate- 
gories. This is not the time and there are m: ny, many reasons why 
we should maintain our forces at what we have them today in man- 
power, trying to keep up with all the other techniques but. manpower 
I speak of specifically. There is not a single argument I have ever 
heard which justifies cutting manpower. 

There have been some reckless statements made that we will just 
have pushbuttons. Those have been kicked into a cocked hat and 
very much the opposite has been the case. 

I submit to you that you will be carrying out the will of the people 
by amending the proposed budget of the President and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. You overruled it last year, and you certainly did 
the right thing. I have yet to hear one person complain. You may 
have heard complaints, and some newspapers may write complaints 
about spending, but I have yet to hear any complaint about spending 
with regard to the numbers of the Armed Forces of our country. 
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RESERVE STRENGTHS RECOMMENDED 


Mr. Srxes. General Morrison, the committee has been very glad to 
have the privilege of having your recommendations and having you 
appear as spokesman for the Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States. We have a very high regard for you as mayor of 
New Orleans and for your contributions, also, to the Reserve Forces 
of the Nation. 

I take it that your recommendation and that of the Reserve Officers 
Association is that the Army strength level should be maintained at 
900,000, the National Guard strength at 400,000, the Organized Re- 
serve strength at 300,000, and if necessary in order to achieve this Con- 
gress should make those levels mandatory ? 

General Morrison. That is correct. I believe if you did this that 
you would be carrying out the will of the public of our country, and I 
have no fear in making that statement, no fear of contradiction. I 
know it is supported by the people of the area that I represent, 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Srxezs. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Are there questions, gentlemen ? 


COMPLAINTS ABOUT RESERVE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Forp. General Morrison, this may not have been true down in 
Louisiana, but in the State of Michigan, in my area, last fall I received 
more specific complaints from individuals who were dissatisfied with 
the operation as it affected them in the Army Reserve. Their con- 
plaints ran the gamut from lack of facilities to the policies of inte- 
grating 2-year returnees and 6-month returnees, no apparent program, 
no specific job to do. I received more complaints about that than 
economic problems and almost anything else. 

General Morrison. I know we had somewhat that same difficulty, 
men who came back from the 6-months program in some cases not 
having assignments. They were complaining about the fact they 
had a Government obligation and there was no place they could go. 

That was because of shortage of spaces. We had only 300,000 
paid spaces for the entire Army Reserve, and we did have a waiting 
list of enlisted men to get into our units. 

Mr. Forp. With regard to these specific complaints, were they that 
they were required to attend weekly drills? 

General Morrtson. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. For which they were paid, but in their judgment the 
program was just poorly laid out. They considered their attend- 
ance at these drills unproductive. 

General Morrison. I am amazed that has happened in Michigan. 
I know it is not the case in my area and I have not heard similar 
complaints. The men returning from 6 months and 2 years are 
usually put into units which are actively organized along a regular 
table of organization. If they were put back into some pool, or 
dumped into some pool, or put in a school, maybe they might get 
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that impression. I have yet to hear that same comment. It may 
very W ll be something that should be corrected there. 

Mr. Forp. It is true the old established units of the Army Reserves 
in Kent County were properly organized and apparently are doing 
an effective job. I am speaking more specifically of the 2-year and 
the 6-month trainee integration problem which I believe is creating 
a morale problem. 

General Morrison. That is the backbone of our personnel today. 

Mr. Forp. There was a very sharp criticism of the 2-year trainees 
being put into a unit with a number of 6-month trainees. The 2- 
year trainees figured they had served their country and the 6-month 
trainees should take over their responsibility. “There was a very 
difficult morale problem between these two categories. 

Would it be your recommendation we should let the 2-year boys 
go and concentrate taking into the allocated spaces the 6-month 
trainees ? 

General Morrison. I would prefer to have the 6-month trainees 
because in most cases they are very high mentally; they have a high 
IQ, and in many cases they are college graduates. Until just re- 
cently we had a waiting list of college graduates who wished to 
undertake the 6 months’ ‘training and not ‘interrupt 2 years of their 
lives. They come back to our units and they are potentially excel- 
lent enlistments, enlisted men, far better than we have had before. 
You are correct, the man who has done his 2 years, he wants to get 
away fromthe Army. He has had an overdose of it. 

Mr. Forp. Certainly compared to the 6-month trainee. 

General Morrison. We are not getting too many of the 2-year men 


back. They are not coming back into our Reserve units. They are 
draftees. They were forced in. I think you will find a good deal 
less of the 2-year men coming in as enlisted men in our units. 


BUILDUP OF RESERVES 


Mr. Forp. The thing that bothers me about your testimony—and I 
have great respect t and appreciation for your longstanding, consci- 
entious attitude and fine record toward the Reserves—is the implica- 
tion the Reserve program, the ee Reserve program, has not been 
built up over the last few years. I am looking at a chart submitted 
to the committee last year on the buildup of the Reserve program, and 
according to the information submitted by Secretary Brucker it show 
the status of the Reserve in 1949 up to the fiscal year 1959. I will 
take some dates at random. 

It shows, for example, in 1952 the total obligated funds for the 
Army Reserve were $62,743,000 for an average drill paid strength of 
143,255 and an end drill paid strength of 134,937. 

Let us compare that with the fiscal year 1958, the last completed 
fiscal year. It shows that the total obligated funds was $296,601,000 
compared to the 1952 figure of $62,743,000. The average drill paid 
strength in the fiscal year 1958 was 256,000 compared to the 1952 
figure of 143,255. The fiscal year 1958 and drill paid strength was 
270,000 compared with the 1952 figure of 184,937. So I think to put 
the picture into proper perspective you have to look at the real fine 
buildup that has taken place in the last 6 or 7 years in the Army Re- 
serve picture, both dollarwise and strengthwise, plus the increase in 
competence predicated on the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
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General Morrison. That is correct. That is the key to the whole 
situation. The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 gave us the quality of 
enlisted man we did not have before. Before that time we went out 
on the street corners and begged anybody to join, and you got abso- 
lutely the dregs. The Army particularly did because we h: ad no ex- 
citing dramatic programs to offer anybody. The same old camps 
to go to and the same old Army, so we got really the bottom of the 
barrel. Since 1955 it has been a different picture. Our units are 
much better balanced. They used to be out of balance, a lot of officers 
and no enlisted men. There is the difference between day and night. 
For the $296 million spent in 1958 you got a better return on your 
tax dollar than for the $62 million spené in 1952, in my opinion. 

Mr. Forp. I would agree with you. I think that the Army a 
serve today, as far as my recollection and the record is concerned, 
infinitely better organized, better prepared, and a more ready outfit. T 
do not think that we ought to discount its competence, but we ought to 
praise it. 

General Morrison. Right. 

Mr. Forp. Although T have made no personal ae as yet as to 
whether we should go to 300,000, or hold to 270,000, I do not think 
that we should discount publicly the improvements which have been 
made. 

General Morrison. Right. Let me say this to you also: In 1952 
you had a very large standing force. Today you have a smaller 
standing force, and if the Bureau of the Budget has its way you will 
have the smallest you have had since World ‘War II. So’as you go 
down in your Regular Force the need for an effective and larger Re- 
serve is there. In fact, Mr. Ridgeway said this years back; and it 
was called the Ridgway policy, that whenever you cut the Regular 
Forces, the full-time forces, you must have a compensating buildup 
of your Reserves in effec tiveness and m: inpower to make up for your 
loss of professional troops. So to justify my own statement we should 
not cut from $222 million to $202 million; if there is any idea that the 
Regular Forces are going to be cut down in strength we must have 
the 300,000 which was authorized this past year. That is relatively 
a small effective Reserve for a country as great and large as ours. I 
would say it is a rather reasonable program for your $222 million. 
You will have 300,000 men ready to go. If the bell rings tomorrow 
I can mobilize my unit and sail within 4 or 5 days and not have any 
difficulty undertaking any mission overseas. 


READINESS OF RESERVES 


Mr. Forp. How soon would they be combat ready for the 
deployment ? 
eneral Morrison. I am speaking of service units. I have a port 
organization, and it can function as well as a regular organization 
tomorrow mainly because we have skilled personnel i in all of the posi- 
tions that have a civilian occupation—shipping, railroading, and 
things of that kind. There will be no difficulty. If we had a mission 
to be at Lebanon a week from now we could function there effectively, 
just as effectively as any regular force. We have enough enlisted men 
to balance our unit well. We would have to take some fillers, but we 
have all our key enlisted men, about 165. 
38005—59—pt. 229 
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CRITICISM OF PRESENT RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Latrp. I have a question I would like to ask. I would like to 
ask the president of the Reserve Officers Association if he has any 
basic criticism of the present Army Reserve program ? 

General Morrison. I do not. I am sure that you can find people 
who will find fault. Some units are not cutting the mustard, so to 
speak. I know this, from the 4th Ari my ste andpoint we have just 
had our inspection the other day, and the inspecting officers told me 
they had never seen Reserve units at the peak of perfection that 
they are today. My own unit, they said, had better records than 
regular units they had inspected. 

Mr. Latrp. When I was — in the district I sat down one eve- 
ning in Wausau, Wis., with about 35 Reserve officers and I received 
many criticisms. I have asked them to put them down on paper. As 
of this date I have not received their brief. 

General Morrison. I can give you criticisms. In many cases it is 
lack of money to do that which we would like. We would like to have 
much more realistic training. 

Mr. Larrp. The criticism I received was ens toward the pro- 
gram that was laid out here in Washington for them to follow 
through. It was program criticism. 

General Morrison. You would not know whether they were mem- 
bers of the ROA, because we are supposed to funnel that type of 
information to everybody when we receive it. 

Getting back to what you think is wrong, again it is the dollar bill. 
We have a 15-day annual unit training. We would like to do some- 
thing a little spectacular. We would like to take an overseas voyage. 
We planned one to Cuba. That is not a good place to go at the 
moment, but we did plan one, very minutely, a 6-month planning 
job, to take an entire unit, officers and enlisted men, and we got all 
the costs worked out, and it ran about $38,000 more to do this opera- 
tion than not to do it, than to go right to Camp Leroy Jackson; 
$38,000 spread across a thousand men is $38 a man, but we did not 
have the money, so the plan was abandoned at the last minute. We 
went. to Mobile Bay instead and had a few field exercises hitting the 
beaches of Mobile Bay. I would say with the money expended I 
think we are getting a good return for our tax dollar. 

Mr. Lairp. You do not object to these people funneling the infor- 
mation to my office? 

General Morrison. No: we would encourage it if it would give us 
the same type of information. We may be able to put the resolutions 
of the ROA behind some of these changes. I think the ROA Act is 
fine. I think the way we are functioning today is so much better 
than before that there is very little that I can complain about. 


NEED FOR MANPOWER 


Mr. Osrertac. Do you agree with the statement recently made to 
this committee by Secretary McElroy to the effect. that mere numbers 
of men or weapons does not constitute the whole factor but rather 
the thing that counts in this day of modern weapons and technology is 
the balance of striking power. Do you agree with that in a general 
sel 
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General Morrison. No; I do not agree with it, and I do not believe 
many of the service chiefs agree because the very lectures they give 
to us are along this line—with the greater amount of equipment you 
have, the minute type of training you need, the specialists you need, 
there is a demand for more manpower and better manpower. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That is the Secretary’s standpoint—better training. 
Training in knowledge of modern weapons and all those things are a 
factor rather than the numbers of men. 

General Morrison. You get both. Take, for example, mechaniza- 
tion alone. Today a unit like mine has a tremendous motor pool. 
We did not have that before. We had 50 or 60 men tied up in nothing 
but maintaining vehicl ‘les and equipment. That is just a small sample. 
Everything that you do requires more people. In other words, they 
are putting a vehicle practically under every man. A man used to 
walk on his two fet. That means more people to maintain it and 
supply it and then there are all these additional things. 

Take, for example, a sentry on a post. He has a radar device. He 
used to use his two eyes. He now has a big radar device that has to be 

carried out there and maintained. There have to be technicians who 
“ao how to handle it and service it. Everything we read says we 
need more personnel, not less, and we anticipate greater losses, so 
that means greater reserves. 

I am quoting General Taylor and other service chiefs who talk this 
way. 

Mr. Trromson. The hour is late, but I would like to ask one ques- 
tion. If I understand correctly your experience has been confined to 
the service unit area 

(reneral Morrison. The service organization. 

Mr. Tuomson. What is your unit? What do you command ? 

General Morrison. I command a transportation organization 
which includes an overseas port. 

Mr. Trromson. About 1,200 individuals in New Orleans? 

General Morrison. No; they are from all over. The headquarters 
are in New Orleans, but we get them from all over the States. 

Mr. THomson. That unit would vary widely from the combat unit 
as to the type of training. 

General Morrison. It would differ from a combat unit; yes. 

Mr. Trromson. Thank you. 

Mr. Srxes. Admiral Jacoby, would you care to make a statement 
at this time? 

STATEMENT OF ADM. LEM J. JACOBY 


Admiral Jacosy. I am Admiral Jacoby of the Naval Reserve. 1 
am a Michigander like Mr. Ford. I was raised in Michigan. I did 
attend the Naval Academy at Annapolis and graduated there and 
after serving 5 years, until 1925, I went into the Naval Reserve. I 
cite that merely to show that I have a completely different service 
background than General Morrison. 

I have been in the Active Reserve, serving in World War IT for 
some 6 years, and have been very active in the Naval Reserve training 
program in Detroit. Most ree ently I have be en a member of many 
selection boards, and IT am a member of the Reserve Policies Board. 
that statutory Board advising the Secretary of Defense. 
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I mentioned that merely to show that my background is quite 
different from that of General Morrison, but I want to concur very 
definitely with General Morrison. I certainly agree that as the 
Reeular services are decreased the Reserves should be increased. 

I would like to point out that it costs something like 10 times as 
much to keep a regular on as a reservist, and if you can have well- 
trained reservists it is an excellent investment. I think at this time, 
with a buildup of a cold war, it is certs ainly no time to take down our 
defenses. I think, if you study strategy, you will find, as probably 
many of you gentlemen have, that the enemy never strikes at your 
strongest point; that he always strikes at your weakest point, and 
the minute you lessen your defenses in any way that is probably 
the point at which you are going to be attac ‘ked. 

With regard to constructive criticism of the various reservists, I 
have had the privilege recently of being in E urope, and also as presi- 
dent of the ROA, getting around the U mited States. I hear the criti- 
cisms and I think that most of them are very helpful. If we are not 
criticized then we feel they are not interested and not on the ball. 

The main criticisms I hear in the Naval Reserve are that there are 
too rapid changes in the program. When you back into that criti- 
cism you will find it is the desire of the Navy Department to keep 
the Naval Reserve units right up on the latest developments, which 
means they have to change their programs. I think it is a very 
healthy thing. Beyond that, I coneur with General Morrison. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we are all pleased to have you before the 
committee. We are very much interested in the Reserve program. 
We think it is very important for the security of the country and 
your suggestions are helpful to us and the country. 

Mr. Sixes. The committee will be in recess until 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 


APPENDIX 


(Nore.—The following statement is in response to a question by 
Mr. Mahon on p. 202 of vol. I of the Defense Department hearings :) 


EcoNOMIC ASPECTS OF THE Soviet THREAT TO U.S. NATIONAL SECURITY 


An understanding of the present status and future development of the Soviet 
economy, as Well as the problems being encountered by the Soviets is important 
not only from a purely economic viewpoint, but is also fundamental to an 
evaluation of potential Russian military power. 

While the Soviet Union has made real progress in developing its economy, the 
United States is far ahead of the U.S.S.R. in economic development. This is 
true by almost any measure of economic strength. The gross national product 
of the United States is about 21%4 times that of the U.S.S.R.—some experts place 
the ratio at 8 times the U.S.S.R. On a per capita basis the U.S. advantage is 
even greater. 

The U.S.S.R. estimated its production of steel at 55 million metric tons in 
1958. This compares with a U.S. capacity of over 133 million metric tons by 
the end of 1958. As a matter of record, Russian steel production today is only 
equivalent to U.S. steel capacity of 40 years ago. During 1958 the Soviets 
produced 113 million metric tons of crude petroleum compared to U.S. produc- 
tion of 337 million metric tons. Electric power output in the United States 
last year amounted to 724 billion kilowatt-hours. Soviet sources placed their 
electric power output at 233 billion kilowatt-hours during 1958. 

In their production of chemicals, especially petrochemicals, the Soviets, by 
their own reports, are far behind the United States. The Soviet Union, last 
year, produced only 163,000 metric tons of chemical fibers (i.e., nylon, rayon, 
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ete.). The United States produced 695 thousand metric tons of these chemical 
fibers. Even with one of the smallest production runs in recent years, in 1958 
the United States manufactured 5,315,000 motor vehicles, more than 10 times 
the number produced in Russia. 

The following table provides a comparison of certain selected statistics : 


Economic comparison of United States and U.S.S.R., 1958 


United U.8.8.R., 
* States, es- estimated 
timated 


Pig iron ; millions of metric tons-- 
Crude steel ; millions of metric tons, capacity -- 
thousands of metric tons-- 


-s ace 
ou 
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Crude oil millions of metric tons-.| 
Natural gas : millions of cubic meters - 
Electric power billions of kilowatt-hours. 
Chemical fibers- ....--thousands of metric tons 
Tractors. ....-. a thousands of units_- 
Motor vehicles. ‘ ee -do.- 

| 

| 

} 


SSB: 


+ 
a 


Refrigerators. 
NB cape ee i 


1 Data shown are for production. It is assumed that capacity and production in the U.S.S.R. are the 
same. 
2 Data shown are for 1957 in the absence of available estimates for 1958. 


Source: U.S. data from the Department of Commerce, “Survey of Current Business”; National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, ‘‘Economic Almanac’’; Bureau of Census, ‘Statistical Abstracts of the United 
States.” U.S.S.R. data from N. 8. Khrushchev’s report to the 2ist Congress of the CPSU, “‘On Control 
Figures for Developme nt of the U.S.S.R. National Economy in 1959-65,’’ Pravda, Jan. 28, 1959; and the 
text of N. S. Khrushchev’s theses, “Target Figures for the De velopment of National Economy of 
the U.S.S.R. for 1959-65,’"” Moscow, Soviet Home Service, Nov. 14, 1958. 


Even with the substantial progress to date, the standard of living of the Rus- 
sian people generally has so far benefited little from their country’s economic 
growth. Major improvement in consumption standards has long been stated by 
Soviet leaders to be an early goal, but performance has seldom lived up to the 
promises. The average Russian must still crowd into a living area of only 
60 square feet. The average American has over 340 square feet. With a 
smaller population, the United States in 1958 produced 4.9 million television sets 
while the Russians were producing only 900,000 sets. In the production of radios 
the United States produced 12.6 million sets compared with 4 million sets pro- 
duced by the Soviet Union. While the Soviet Union was producing 400,000 
refrigerators for its people, the United States produced over 3.1 million refriger- 
ators. During 1958 the U.S.S.R. produced 355 million pairs of shoes; the United 
States produced 582 million pairs. 

The average steelworker in the U.S.S.R., a well-paid worker in that country, 
must work 2% hours to buy one 4ounce chocolate bar, and over 300 hours to buy 
a good suit of clothes. To buy his wife a pair of nylon hose, this Russian steel- 
worker must work almost 6 hours, over 23 times longer than his American 
counterpart. In order to buy an automobile comparable to a stripped Chevrolet 
or Ford, this Russian must work 4,820 hours, 3,937 hours longer than the Ameri- 
can. Even if he preferred more modest transportation the Russian steelworker 
would have to work 90 hours in order to buy a bicycle, 4.3 times longer than the 
steelworker in the United States.’ 

Any expansion, large or small, of Soviet economic strength would not, in itself, 
be a threat to the United States or the free world if it were used to enhance the 
welfare of the Soviet people and not for aggressive purposes. However, the sub- 
stantial growth of their economy has provided the Soviet leadership with a 
small but growing margin of goods and services which can be diverted from their 
domestic needs to serve politically profitable purposes on the international scene. 
Already the Soviets are involved in military and economic aid programs designed 
to increase their ability to influence the policies of other nations. Instances can 


1 National Industrial Conference Board, “Economic Comparisons, U.S.A.—U.S.S.R.,"" New 
York, May 1958, pp. 16-17. 

2 All data in this paragraph from “General Report of the Visit of Representatives of 
the American Steel and Iron Ore Industries to the U.S.S.R., “Steel in the Soviet Union,” 
American Iron and Steel Institute, September 1958, p. 25. 
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be cited where world commodity markets have been disrupted by damping tin 
and aluminum. 

Furthermore, Soviet economic progress is being exploited for propaganda pur- 
poses and the new 7-year plan—covering the period 1959 to 1965—is being pre- 
sented to the world as proof of the superiority of the Communist system over a 
free enterprise system. The facts, however, do not bear out this contention. 
According to the best available Western estimates, the average annual growth of 
the Soviet gross national product since 1928 has been only about 4 percent. 
Among the non-Communist nations this long-term figure was exceeded by Japan, 
for example, whose average annual GNP growth from 1910 to 1939 was 4% per- 
cent. In the shorter term, since the Second World War, the Soviet GNP increased 
about 6 to 7 percent annually from 1950 to 1957, a figure bettered by the Federal 
Republic of Germany whose GNP increased 7.7 percent annually from 19538 to 
1957. Furthermore, Japan’s annual rate of industrial growth from 1953 to 1957 
was 13.4 percent as compared to the corresponding Soviet rate of 11 to 12 percent. 
In the key area of steel production the free economies of western Europe in the 
period 1947-57 constructed 50 percent more new capacity than did the Soviet 
Union in the same period. 

Worker productivity in the U.S.S.R. in general appears to be far below that 
of the United States and many other free world countries. About half of the 
Soviet labor force is employed in agriculture and shortages are still the rule. 
In the United States less than 10 percent of the labor force is in agriculture and 
surpluses are the problem. According to the American Steel and Iron Ore 
Mining Delegation to the Soviet Union, Soviet steel plants use 25 to 50 percent 
more man-hours per ton of product than comparable plants in the United States.’ 
Soviet railroads utilize 130 percent more manpower per ton-mile than do U.S. 
railroads.* 

The new 7-year expansion plan of the U.S.S.R. would represent a huge step 
forward for the Soviet Union if it could be accomplished. Past experience with 
such plans would indicate, however, that if will not be fully accomplished. 
Nevertheless, even if the plan goals were fully met, in many important areas 
Soviet economic capacity in 1965 would still be significantly below that of the 
United States for 1957. The goal for Soviet steel capacity in 1965 is estimated 
at 86 to 91 million metric tons. The U.S. capacity at the end of 1957 was over 
127 million metric tons and is now over 134 million tons. For petroleum pro- 
duction the goal is 230 to 240 million tons compared to the U.S. 355-million-ton 
output in 1957. For electricity, an output of 500 to 520 billion kilowatt-hours 
is planned for 1965 compared with a U.S. output of 716 billion kilowatt-hours in 
1957. The Soviet goal for chemical fibers for 1965 is 620,000 to 650,000 tons 
compared with actual U.S. production of 750,000 tons in 1957. For automobiles 
and trucks, the production goal is about three-quarters of a million units in 
1965 compared with over 7.2 million units for the United States in 1957. (The 
United States was producing three-quarters of a million vehicles a year even 
before World War I.) 

The new 7-year plan calls for rates of overall economie growth lower than 
that achieved in the previous 7 years or that projected in the sixth 5-year plan 
which the Soviets abandoned over a vear ago. The U.S.S.R.’s gross industrial 
output is planned to rise at an annual rate of 8.6 percent, compared with 11.4 
percent in the last 7 years and 10.5 percent in the now canceled sixth 5-year 
plan. This slowing down in the rate of growth is to be expected and is char- 
acteristic of a maturing economy. 

Certain aspects of the new 7-year plan deserve special comment. Crucial 
to the fulfillment of the key chemical industry goals is the measure of success 
the Soviets achieve in developing their petrochemical industry. This is an 
area which the Soviets have apparently neglected for many years and the result- 
ing deficiencies seriously affect other critical areas of their economy. Achieve- 
ment of the target figures, according to most U.S. students of the Soviet economy, 
seems improbable unless the U.S.S.R. is able to obtain substantial assistance from 
Western sources in the form of advanced petrochemical technology and equip- 
ment. 

Agricultural production has been another traditionally weak sector of the 
Soviet economy. The plan figures for agriculture call for increases in produe- 
tion which, according to Western experts. will be difficult or impossible to 
achieve including, of course, the “virgin lands” projects. 


SIbid., p. 54. 
. “Transportation,” Noy. 24, 1958, Lionel D. Edie Co., New York, p. 2 
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In terms of both consumer goods output and prospective increases in real 
wages, the Soviet citizen—if heavy goods industry goals are to be approached— 
will apparently continue to receive second consideration and will experience a 
slower rate of improvement through 1965 than occurred in the preceding 7 years. 
Based on Soviet figures, the output of light industry, e.g., clothing and foot- 
wear, is to increase at an annual rate of 6 percent for the next 7 years in con- 
trast with an 8.7 percent increase claimed for 1952-58. Even if these increases 
are accomplished, the volume, per capita output, and quality of Soviet textile 
and footwear output for 1965 would still be far below those of the United States 
in 1957. 

A comparison of percentage gains alone does not provide a complete picture 
of United States and U.S.S.R. industrial progress. For example, in 1950 the 
steel production capacity of the U.S.S.R. was about 30 percent of the United 
States. During the period 1950-58 they expanded their capacity at a rate about 
twice that experienced by the United States. Assuming that the average rate 
of increase for the United States was maintained through 1965, and that the 
Soviets make good on their 1965 goals, the U.S.S.R. at that time would have a 
apacity of about 52 percent of the United States—a significant percentage 
gain. However, the absolute difference in steelmaking capacity would have in- 
creased in favor of the United States, from about 64 million metric tons an- 
nually in 1950, to 72.5 million tons in 1958, and to about 83 million metric tons 
in 1965. 

That the Soviet Union faces serious problems in developing its economic 
system is evident from a number of recent developments. Some of these indi- 
cate unavoidable difficulties, such as the serious decline in the natural growth 
of the labor force which is just now beginning to be felt. As a result of the 
large-scale losses suffered by the Soviet population in World War II and the 
consequent sharp drop in birth rate, the U.S.S.R. is facing an acute labor short- 
age that coincides with the period of their new 7-year plan. In order to pro- 
vide the labor needed to make good the production increases projected in the 
7-year plan the Soviet leaders have resorted to the drastic measure of taking 
15- and 16-year-old children out of school and sending them into the factories 
and onto the farms.° At the same time, the 7-year plan envisions the increased 
utilization of women in the working force. In the official greeting to Russian 
women on International Women’s Day, the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party predicted : 

“The time is not far off when all children will be educated in boarding 
schools. This will provide for a still more successful solution of the tasks of 
Communist education of the younger generation and will make it possible to 
include new millions of women in the ranks of the active builders of a Com- 
munist society.” ° 

Further large withdrawals of manpower from the agricultural sector of the 
Soviet economy for use in industry will conflict with the achievement of their 
very difficult agricultural goals. Since the only large remaining source of man- 
power is the Armed Forces, the Soviet Union obviously faces some hard choices 
if it is to maintain its planned industrial growth rate. 

Difficulties and failures, while not widely publicized, are not uncommon and 
cannot be altogether hidden. Although the Soviet rates of industrial growth 
in the last 2 years have been substantial, they are considerably less than the 
high rates of growth postulated in the now discarded sixth 5-year plan, and 
the new 7-year plan does not attempt to return to the higher rates of that plan. 

The new 7-year plan indirectly acknowledges the relative failure to develop 
modern power sources such as oil and gas; the neglect to establish a petro- 
chemical industry of any significance; and the overconcentration on hydroelec- 
tric power.’ The promise to install over 2 million kilowatts of electrical power 
capacity from atomic power sources remains 95 percent incomplete up to the 
present time and is not mentioned in the new plan. 

The Soviet leadership is apparently increasingly aware of the problems 
caused by the growth in the size and complexity of the Soviet economy. To 
illustrate, the Soviet Minister of Finance, A. G. Zverev, in introducing the 
Soviet budget for 1959, pointed out a number of specific cases which appear to 


5“Law on Strengthening Ties Between School and Life and on Further Develoving the 
Publie Education System in the U.S.S.R.,” Pravda, Dee. 25, 1958. pp. 1-2. 

®*“Greetings From the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
to Soviet Women,”’ Pravda, Mar. 8, 1959. 

TSpeech by I. I. Kusmin, chairman of the U.S.S.R. Gosplan, Pravda, Feb. 5, 1959, 
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be typical of the kind of problems now being encountered by the Soviet econ- 
omy. Two such cases are: 

“Petroleum extraction capacity in the Bashkirskiy Sovnarkhoz is not being 
used satisfactorily. In the fields of this sovnarkhoz which have been explored, 
of the wells which have been made ready for operation during the last 6 years, 
109 wells, costing 140 million rubles and having a productive capacity of up to 
350,000 tons of petroleum per year, have not been operated up to the present 


time because pipelines have not been extended to them. 
* * * * * * * 


“Thus, brick was supplied last year to certain construction projects in Bury- 
‘atskaya A.S.S.R. (Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic) over a distance of 
1,200 kilometers, and in Chitinskaya Oblast—over a distance of more than 2,000 
kilometers. Transportation expenses in these instances reach 400 to 600 rubles 
per 1,000 bricks while their wholesale price is 295 to 365 rubles.” 

It was in an effort to cope with these kinds of problems that Premier Khru- 
shchev ordered the decentralization of industrial management. According to the 
Soviet Premier: * 

“A major shortcoming in the practice of guiding industry and construction 
today is the existence of departmental barriers which frequently hamper the 
solution of important questions of national economy development. There are 
numerous facts to show that the narrow departmental approach of some eco- 
nomic executive causes considerable damage to the state and delays for a long 
time the solution of urgent economic problems. 

* * * * * . e 


“As a result of a narrow departmental approach by various ministeries, some 
production capacity of many enterprises is used irrationally. Leningrad, for 
instance, produces annually up to 360,000 tons of pig iron and steel castings of 
which only 25,000 are used by its industries, with the rest being shipped elsewhere 
At the same time, Leningrad receives up to 40,000 tons of large iron and steel 
castings from other parts of the country. 

a” * * Ss . a * 


“These shortcomings—and there are many of them in other places as well— 
occur because each ministry draws up its plans of production and construction 
of new shops and plants without taking into consideration what is being done 
by other ministries, without considering the peculiarities of particular regions, 
without the participation of local specialists.” 

Premier Khrushchev also referred to the bureaucratic problems involved by 
noting: 

“Owing to the disconnection of the departments and the remoteness of the 
ministries and the central administrations from the enterprises and construc- 
tion sites, the workers of the ministries are forced to spend much time on 
interdepartmental correspondence, in drawing up and dispatching orders and 
instructions, reports, and memorandums to the detriment of practical organiza- 
tional work at factories, plants, and construction sites. The huge streams of 
paper coming from the ministries divert a large number of the workers of enter- 
prises from practical work. Many specialists are called to the center from the 
localities who are thus taken away from actual production work and spend 
months in the ministries.” 

Khrushchev went on to say that such bureaucratic shortcomings had a re- 
strictive effect on the fulfillment of plan goals and led to serious abuses in the 
utilization of capital funds. His reorganization of the industrial structure was 
intended to decentralize management by moving it closer to actual production 
and by increasing cooperation among the vertically organized trusts. The pre 
dictable results was the subordination by the decentralized management of na- 
tional economic goals to purely local economic interests. This soon became 
so serious that it was necessary to provide criminal penalties for those officials 
found guilty of such “localism.” ® 

Another significant change in the organization of the Soviet economy was 
the sale of machine and tractor stations (MTS) equipment to the collective farms. 
Premier Khrushchev explained the reasons for this important change in a speech 
to the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet on March 27, 1958. He pointed out: 














§Khrushchey, N. S., “The Further Organizational Improvement of Management of 
padeetry and Construction,’ Moscow, TASS, in English Hellschreiber to Europe, Mar. 29, 
wot. 

® Pravda, May 18, 1958. 
10 Moscow, Soviet Home Service, Mar. 27, 1958. 
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“On the same land there are two masters—the collective farm and the MTS. 
This leads to lack of personal interest and responsibility, creates abnormal con- 
ditions for the use of machinery. The collective farm and the MTS are forced 
to maintain two administrative organizations for the fulfillment of the same 
tasks. * * * One can well imagine how such an apparatus increases the cost 
of agricultural production.” 

He also noted that: 

“The basic index of MTS work was the fulfillment of the plan. * * * This 
frequently led to the fact that MTS workers, in order to register large figures 
for tractor work, carried out unnecessary work with no thought of increasing 
fertility. For instance, unnecessary cultivation or plowing was carried on. 
Thus, labor and material resources were frequently spent, not to increase the 
production of agricultural produce, but to achieve a formal fulfillment of the 
plan for tractor work.” 

After this surprising frank admission by Khrushchev, he went on to point out 
that when collective farms were forced to pay for the machinery there would 
be an end to the uneconomical stockpiling of such machines by the MTS. He 
noted that farmers who had to pay for their own machines would demand a 
modern quality product rather than the old-fashioned, inefficient machines then 
being produced. He said: 

“The new system of sale of machines will force leaders of sovnarkhozes and 
enterprises to adopt a new approach to the organization of the production of 
machinery. On this point, many things are not now in order. The factories 
strive to produce the machines, but certain managers of works are little in- 
terested in whether these machines correspond to modern production standards, 
or whether they will be economically profitable for the collective farm and 
state.” 

These major changes in the organization of Soviet industry and agriculture 
appear to be a reflection of the increasing difficulties being encountered by the 
Soviet leadership in the management and direction of the Soviet economy within 
the framework of the Communist system. This arises from the fact that as the 
Soviet economy grows it also becomes more complex. 

The question of the availability of the necessary capital investment resources 
is a serious one for the development of the Soviet economy under the new 7-year 
plan for it was a shortage in this area that lead to the failure of the sixth 5-year 
plan. According to I. A. Kulev, a deputy chairman of the state planning com- 
mission, the abandonment of the sixth 5-year plan resulted from the fact that 
the Government found itself overextended economically.“ The Soviet leader- 
ship found that the capital investment allocations required to carry out the 5- 
year goals exceeded what they were able to provide by about 40 percent. 

The new 7-year plan calls for a total capital investment program of almost 2 
trillion rubles. There is a serious question whether the real resources equivalent 
to this very large volume of investment funds can actually be made available. 
Further, the members of Gosplan, the centralized Soviet planning agency, must 
find it difficult to draw up meaningful financial and goods balances for a 7-year 
period when the entire price and valuation system is unrealistic to varying 
degrees. 

Some of these difficulties have been discussed in the Soviet journals. 
Academician S. Strumilin, one of the U.S.S.R.’s senior economists, in a recent 
article criticized some of the imbalances and shortcomings of the 7-year plan 
proposals, including that relating to the capital investment program.” 

A balanced appraisal of the Soviet Union’s economic strength would seem to 
indicate that at the present time the level of their economic development is 
markedly behind that of the United States on almost any basis of comparison. 
Even if the ambitious 7-year plan goals could be met, the U.S.S.R. in 1965 will 
not have approached the economic level of the United States today. While 
Russia may gain, on a percentage basis during this period, compared to the 
United States, the absolute disparities between its production and ours may 
widen even further. 


1 Kulevy, I. A., “About Further Improvement of Planning and Management of the National 
Economy,” Moscow, 1957. 
2 Strumilin, S., “Thoughts About the 7-Year Plan,” Literaturnoya Gazeta, Dec. 2, 1958. 
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